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Business Gains 
As Observed by 
Federal Agencies 


Upswing Broadens, Asserts 
Secretary of Commerce in 
Reporting Advances in 
Some Basic Industries 


Price of Commodities |i 
Continues to Increase 


R. F. C. Regional Agents Say | 
Improvement Is General; | 
Department Store Sales Re- | 
sist Seasonal Decline 


Improved business conditions and senti- | 
ment were noted by three Government 


agencies during the week, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Reconstruction 
Financ2 Corporation, and the Federal Re- | 
serve Board. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper declared 
that “the upswing in business activity 
broadened during the past week.” He 
pointed to improvement in a few basic 
industries, notably steel, automobiles and 
bituminous coal mining. Carloadings also 
picked up. 

The Rise in Prices 

Commodity ‘prices continued their gains, 
according to the Secretary, and this move- 
ment was cited by a meeting of the re- 
gional loan agency heads of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as bring- 
ing renewed optimism to the whole coun- 
try. The agency heads met with the 
Corporation officials May 8 to 10. 

Meanwhile the Federal Reserve Board 
noted that department store sales fell by | 
less than the usual seasonal amount dur- | 
ing April, causing the Board's adjusted | 
index to rise. | 

Views of Mr. Roper 

Secretary Roper’s statement follows: 

“The upswing in_ business activity | 
broadened during” the past week. While | 
monetary considerations have been dom- 
inant in the general situation, some in- 
dustries have made real progress aside 
from such factors, according to the Di- | 

vision of Economic Research. A few basic | 
industries, including steel, automobiles, 
and bituminous coal mining,- were op- 
erating above schedules at this time last 
year. 

“Advances in other lines narrowed con- 
siderably the spread between present 
levels and those prevailing in 1932, and 
the current forward movement is in di- 
rect contrast to the contra-seasonal re- 
cessions taking place a year ago. 


Automobile Sales Up 

“The fourth successive weekly increase 
in Fisher’s compilation of wholesale prices 
moved the index within 4 per cent of 
last year’s level. Retail trade again 
showed greater than seasonal expansion 
in many parts of the country. Automo- 
bile sales were up. Carloadings, which 
have heretofore displayed a tendency to 
lag, increased 42,700 cars in the final 
week of April, and the total was only 
3.3 per cent below a year ago. The 
slight decrease in electric power output 
was less than seasonal. 

“Bank debits outside New York were 
higher for the week, but have continued 
to run well below a year ago, the per- 
centage decline for the latest week being 
12 per cent. Part of this decline has been 
due to the deposits tied up in banks 
which have not yet reopened. The long 
term capital market remains dormant, last 
week’s bond issues being of insignificant 
proportions. 

Not Much Construction 

“Activity in the construction industry 
continues at an extremely low level. Con- 
tracts awarded in 37 States in the final 
week of April were at the rate of less 
than $2,500,000 per business day. Total 
awards for the month as a whole showeg 
no improvement over March, whereas the 
usual seasonal tendency is upward. 

“Current data on the extent to which 
unemployment has been reduced as a re- 
sult of recent developments are not avail- 
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They Have Prosperity 
In Palestine | 


Current Trade Acceleration Has 
Caused Labor Shortage; 
Factories Rushed 


There is a shortage of labor in at least. | 
one place in the world. 
The current wave of prosperity in Pales- 
tine, exceeding in proportions that of the | 
predepression era, is causing such a 
shortage. A report to this effect was re-| 
‘ceived bythe Department. of Commerce 
from the office of the American Com- 
mercial Attache at Caire and made pub- | 

lic May 9. 

Factories’ are working at full capacity 
to meet the increased demand for. domes- 
tic products, it is said,;and the demand 
for lebor in the building trades and in 
agriculture is growing daily. Full produc- | 
tion schedules are in force in such indus- 
tries as the cutlery, car body, electrical 
fixture, shoe, ready-made clothes, and 
foodstuffs. it ‘s rcported. 

According to 1eports current in Pales- 
tine, the steady immigration of Jews from 
other countries is largely responsible for 
the increased industrial activity. Jewish | 
investments ih Palestine in 1932 were, es- 
timated at about $13,000,000, it is reported, 

At the present time, 35,000 Jewish 
Workers are employed in Palestine, ac- 
coring to a report of the General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Labor. This is said to be 
about one-third of the entire Jewish popu- 
lation. More than 17,000 workers were.ab- 
sorbed by industry in 1932, the, report 
States. e 
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President Says Half.- ‘ays Half-billion Fund | 
Must Stimulate State, Com- | 
munity Activity 


Cet of a half-billion-dollar re- | 

lief fund by the Federal Government | 
is viewed by President Roosevelt as a di- | 
rect challenge to State and local officials 
to put forth greater efforts to provide for 
their own needy. 

The President made it clear in signing, | 
May 12, the $500,000,000 relief bill (H. R. | 
4606) that it does not free State and local | 
agencies from the responsibility of assur- | 
ing necessities of life to their citizens. | 
|The Federal Government will not help | 
until these agencies have done their ut-| 
most. (A summary of the bill was printed | 
in the issue of! April 29-May 6.) 

The Presidént’s statement in signing the | 
bill follows: 

“I want to make it very clear to citizens 
in every community that the bill I have | 
just signed, authorizing an appropriation | 
of $500,000,000 of Federal funds for unem- | 
ployment relief, does not absolve States | 
and local communities of their responsi- | 
bility to see that the necessities of life are 
assured their citizens who are in desti- | 
tute circumstances. | 

“The bill in effect is a challenge to Gov- | 
ernors, Legislatures and local Officials to | 
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Fewer er Restrictions | 
Upon Physicians 1 in | 


Prescribing | Liquor 
New Rules Issued by Indus- 
trial Alcohol Bureau; 
Control of Manufacture | 
Of Wine and Fruit Juices 


Beginning Monday, May 15, physicians 
will have greater latitude in prescribing 
medicinal liquors for their patients. As 
much as 30 days’ supply may be prescribed 
at one time, and in exceptional cases the 


| supply may be for 90 days. 


Regulations to carry out the Act of Con- 
gress of March 31, 1933, were issued dur- 
ing the week by the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol with the approval of the Secretary | 
of the Treasury and the Attorney General. 

Record Is Confidential 

Prescriptions will no longer be required | 

to be written in duplicate, and until Jan. | 


1, 1934, physicians holding permits and | 
authorized to prescribe liquor will be fur- 
nished books containing serially num- 
bered original and duplicate blanks, but | 
the latter will be used as originals. 

Each prescription must show the kind | 
and quantity of liquor prescribed, name 
and address of patient, with other infor- 
mation, and must bé filled within seven | 
days. Physicians must maintain a con- | 
fidential record showing the ailment for | 
which the prescription is issued, but such | = 
record will not be disclosed except in a} 
court of equity or where disclosure is 
required in connection with enforcement 
of the National Prohibition Act. 

Retail druggists will no longer be re- 
quired to keep duplicates of preserip- | 
tions, nor to report the names and ad-| 
dresses of persons getting prescriptions, | 
but must make a special entry in re-| 
ports to show the filling of any pre- | 
scription calling for more than one quart 
of liquor or one gallon of. vinous liquor. 

Rules for Wine-making 

Another set of regulations was issued 
during the week by the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Alcohol, for the manufacture of wine 
and fruit juices with an alcoholic content 
of not more than 3.2 per cent by weight. 
This carries into effect the provisions of 
the Act of March 22, 1933, authorizing the | 
sale of 3.2 beer and 3.2 wine and fruit 
juices. 

The regulations prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of persons who propose to manufac- 
ture and market this wine and fruit juice. 
Regulations on beer have been in effect 
for some time. 

All manufacturers of such wines and| 
fruit juices will be required to register | 
with the Bureau of Industrial Alaohol. A 
Federal tax of $5 a barrel will be assessed. 
Labels must show the exact contents of 
bottles or other containers, and if the 
wine or fruit juice is carbonated, must so 
state. 

The 3.2 wine and fruit juices may be 
sold by dealers without obtaining a permit 
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Trends Are Analyzed by the| 


NEW industrial system, with the leaders 
of each industry combining their intelli- 


A gence to prevent undue fluctuations in 


prices, wages, and production. to maintain busi- 


ness on an even keel and minimize the danger of 
depression, is the goal of the public works-indus- 
trial control bill being drafted by Government 
officials and advisors. 


Identified with this long-time purpose is an at- 
tempt to provide, in a $3,300,000,000 program of 
public construction, a “spark plug” to set, the 
wheels of industry back in motion. 


Specifically, the legislation, as explained by 
proponents, is aimed to give assurance against 
ruinously low prices, unduly low wages that cut 
down purchasing power, and overproduction with 
its depressing effects. The methdd of achieving 
these ends lies primarily in legalization of trade 
agreements fixing minimum prices, wages, hours 
of labor, and, if needed, curtailment of produc- 
tion to a level nearer to market demand. “Re- 
calcitrant minorities” in industry and -business 
who refuse to take part in the program would be 
subject to penalties to be applied by the Govern- 
ment. 


Guiding Industry.—Back of the program all 
the time will be the guiding minds of industrial 
leaders represented “in the trade associations, 
free to act without regard for the shackling in- 
fluences imposed by the anti-trust laws, which 
forbid just such joint action as is contemplated 
in the new ‘industrial deal. And as a further 
guide to rational activity in industry and also as 
a protection to the public against possible abuse 
by business, there will be a Federal industrial 
board to supervise the entire system, 

Involved in the program is a plan to finance 
the public works by special taxes that will not 
be heavy, but that may be so spread as to affect 
the pocketbook of every individual; The princi- 
pal suggestions have been for a geretul sales tax 
at a low rate, a “breakfast table” tax on such 
staples as coffee, tea, and sugar or higher income 
tax rates or smaller exemptions for the lower- 
salaried group of taxpayers. 

The sales tax, probably about 114 per cent and 
entitled a “re-employment tax,” would raise esti- 
mated revenue of $220,000,000 and would be 
used to finance interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments of the public works bond issue. 

A committee headed by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, and including various 
Government officials and advisors, was still at 
work May 18 trying to 5 Oe a final draft of 


a bill to accomplish the purposes named, to be 
presented to-Congress early in the week of 
May 14. 

Two difficult questions faced the committee. 
One was the kind of tax to recommend, and the 
other the best method to adopt for forcing ‘ ‘re- 
calcitrant minorities” in industry to give up 
unfair competition by cutting prices to exces- 
sively low levels, by reducing wages below a de- 
cent standard, by working employes long hours, 

by overproducing and adding to excessive 
surpluses of products. 

The essentials of the program have been 
agreed upon notwithstanding some indecision 
over details. They involve three major projects, 
as follows: 


Public Construction.—After discussion of vari- 
ous sums for this purpose ranging from $2,500,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000, an appropriation of 
about $3,300,000,000 was believed by the draft- 
ing committee to be the most feasible. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt hopes to spend this entire sum 
within two years, and is emphasizing the de- 
sirability. of getting all possible projects under 
way in the first year to stimulate employment 
and industry. 

Included in the sacl catia program is a fund 
for building public roads. This is expected to 
be from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. Appro- 
priations for road construction were reduced 
drastically at the last session of Congress when 
the funds for the Bureau of Public Roads were 
under consideration. The new fund will-revive 
the road-building operations. 

Naval construction also is to be provided for 
in the bill. A fund of $32,000,000 to $47,000,000 
has been suggested as likely for this purpose. 
However, the outcome of the Geneva Confer- 
ehce on Armaments may have a substantial effect 
on the amount to be used for building up the 
Navy. 

In the interest of speed in getting the program 
under way, the President intends to'give prefer- 
ence to projects on which surveys already have 
been made so that they can be started at an early 
date. No actual allocation of funds has been de- 
termined upon, however. Self-sustaining proj- 
ects will be-given consideration, but they are not 
expected to receive prefernce unless they can be 
started quickly. 

Projects for eliminating slums from cities offer 
an opportunity for use of part of the fund. The 
problem of minority holders of\land in slum areas 
enters into this proposal, however, some land 
holders being likely to hold out for high prices. 
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Recent Tendencies dailies City Potentially 


More Murder, Assault, Burglary and Larceny 





Department of Justice 
From City Reports 


offenses of pibalietSabahine or enter- 
ae es ceeaone ten I intoxicated Drivers Found 


It has been characteristic of awsise| 
compiled by the Bureau from fingerprint | 
cards since February, 1932, that the distri-| 


To Be More Numerous 
In Small Communities 


CRRERS. cases of aggravated assault, 
burglary and larceny are increasing 
in the large cities of the United States, 
but automobile thefts, which are partic- 
ularly characteristic of youth, are fewer. 
The number of robberies also is on the | 
decline. 
These facts are made known in a report 
just issued by the Bureau of Investigation, | 
Department of Justice, on uniform crime 


reports for the United States and its pos- | 


sessions. 
Fewer Drunk Drivers 
It is observed also that, in proportion to 
population, the number of persons held 


for prosecution for the offense of driving | 


while intoxicated is highest in cities of 
less than 10,000 population. The rate of 
automobile thefts, however, is considerably 
lower in the smaller cities. 

The rate fr robbery in cities of the New 
England States is much lower than in any 
other section of the country, and the high- 
est rate for burglary is shown in cities in 


| the Mountain States. 
| .A consistent increase is reflected in: the | 


Shatter Hours Eo. tas bets eo 


Preferred by Women in Large Plant 


STUDY of women workers in a large | 

well-known factory, just announced | 
by the Women’s Bureau, Department of | 
Labor, shows that a majority of the 
women prefer to work six hours a day 
instead of eight hours even though they 
earn less, money. 

The investigation was made of the 
women workers in a plant which” had 
had operated on three 8-hour shifts until 
December, 1930, when a change to four 
6-hour shifts was made in an attempt 
to increase employment. At the, same 
time, the hourly rates of pay were in- 
creased 12’ per cent, followed a year 
later by a like increase, so that at the 
time of the study the hourly pay was 
25 per cent higher than it had been un- 
der the 8-hour basis. No luncheon pe- 
riod or rest time was allowed under the 
new schedule, but short relief periods 
were given when desired. 

The Bureau made particular investiga- 
tion of the questions whether the shorter 
hours proved efficient from the stand- 
point of management, and whether they 
were liked by the workers. 


Advantages of tne change reported 
by management include the following: 
Increased daily production from the 
plant as an operating unit; decreased 
overhead; increased return from capital 
invested in plant and machinery; op- 
portunity of reorganizing the working 
force; and elimination of cafeteria ex- 
pense. 


Despite the fact that the 6-hour 
shift caused pay cuts in more than 
three-fourths of the cases it still was 
preferred t thé 8-hour shift by 77 per 
cent of all Zhe women who had worked 
under both schedules. The reasons most 
often given by the women who liked the 
shorter workday were the increased 
time available for home duties and for 
leisure and the fact that they were less 
tired at the close of the day. The prin- 
cipal reason cited in favor of the longer 
day by those who preferred eight hours 
was the higher pay possible. More than 
half the women who did not like the 
shorter schedule were on the evening 
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; alone, however, reveals that the number | 


| 
‘ 


| bution of arrests subdivided according to | 


age groups has been fairly constant. 
Age Classification 


|of pérsons arrested aged 22 is slightly 
greater than the number aged 19 years. 
The Bureau says that figures compiled 


Persons under 21 years of age account| from uniform crime reports for 1,332 cities 
for one of each five whose arrest records in the United States, representing a total 


were examined. 


In the past the number of persons ar-| that the crime rate varies directly with 
rested who were 19 years of age has ex-/| the size of the city. 


ceeded the' number arrested for any other | 
age group, and the same is true for the 


first quarter of 1933 taken as a unit. 


Exceptions to Trend 
The same trend ‘was noticeable in the 
figures reported for 1932, but there appear 


Examination of the figures for March| several exceptions to this general trend. 


In This Issue 


Raising Prices: Reviving 
Business and Industry 
4 
Buying Power of Dollar: 


Now and in 1926 
a 


The National Budget 
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a 
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a 
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a 
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a 
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a 


For Pages See Readers’ 
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The first exception is-that cities having 
la population of from 25,000 to 50,000 re- 
| port the lowest crime rate for the offense 
|of murder and nonnegiligent man- 
| Slaughter. The same group of cities re- 
| ported the lowest crime rate for man- 
| Slaughter by negligence. 

For the offenses of robbery and auto 
theft the crime rate varies directly with 
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Pedaeak 2 Tests of Divina lined / 
As Help in Reducing Cost of Motoring. 


GAVINGS in the use of gasoline of as 

much as 40 per cent in an automo- 
bile traveling at the rate of 60 miles, an 
hour may be accomplished by con- 
struction of the car’s body in such a 
way as to reduce the air resistance— 
known as stream lining. 

Through more advanced stream lining 
it would be possible to cut the average 
automobile’s air resistance by more than 
one-half. This is revealed through data 
collected in experiments recently con- 
ducted by Dr. H. L. Dryden, of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

The measurements on the effect of 
stream. lining automobiles were made 
by the Bureau in connection with an 
exhibit which it is to have at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. In this exhibit a model 
of a completely stream-lined car is to be 
shown together with a model of an 
ordinary type of automobile. The cars 
will be placed in a wind tunnel and the 
comparative effects of wind pressure on 
them will be shown. 

Most automobile manufacturers, Dr. 
Dryden pointed out, have reduced air 
resistance on their’ cars by about one- 
fourth by rounding the corners and by 
building the chassis closer to the ground, 
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‘NEEDY HOMELESS 


AT HIGHEST POINT 


Food and Shelter Provided for 
_Pour Times as Many 
As in 1929 


M=Ets and lodgings for homeless and 
transient persons in city areas are 
being provided to more than four times as 
many individuals as in 1929. 

This type of service reached a new 
peak in February, on the basis of a com- 
pilation of reports from 192 agencies in 62 
cities and-city areas made public May 13 


by the Children’s Bureau, Department of | 


Labor. 

Nearly 1,900,000 meals were served by 
the reporting agencies in February, the 
daily average being 67,721, an increase, of 
5 per cent over the month of January 


| and an increase of 16 per cent over Feb- 


ruary a year ago. 

During the same month over 600,000 
night's: lodgings Were provided for home- 
less and transient persons, an increase of 


'8 per cent over the preceding month and 


1932. The 
lodgings was 


22 per cent, over February, 
daily average of night’s 
23, 787\ 

In addition, the Children’s Bureau re- 
ports, public and private agencies in most 
areas expend considerable amounts for 
assistance in the form of groceries and 
purchase of gasoline and railroad trans- 
portation for transients. 

A chart prepared by the Bureau show- 
ing the trend of meals and lodgings pro- 
vided to homeless and transient persons 
since 1929 indicates that the volume of 
this type of service has more than quad- 
rupled since that time. 


Inflationary Powers 
Now in the Hands of 


President Roosevelt 


How He May Proceed Under 
The Authority Vested in 
Him to Regulate Value of 
American Dollar 

Power to bring about currency and 


credit inflation to authorize the free coin- 
age of silver, to accept silver in settle- 


Lmeet of iromediate war debt payments and 


» tut wie gold tent of the dolar as 
much as 50 per ceht is bestowed on the 
President by title 3 of the farm relief bill, 
which was signed at the White House on 
May 12. 

All the powers are discretionary, the 
Treasury Department points out. They 
include, however, monetary devices and 
changes which have been resorted to in 
the United States for many years. The 


| gold content of the dollar has not been 


| 
| 


| be used were going on at the Treasury De- 


| changed in 99 years, and silver has not 
| been coined for 40 years. 
Discussion of Executive Powers 
As yet the President has made no move 
to invoke any of his new powers. Dis- 
| cussions of how and when they should 


| partment and Federal Reserve Board offi- 


| ces on May 11 and 12, however. 


Eugene 


| R. Black, Governor-designate of the Fed-| 


eral Reserve Board; Eugene Meyer, retir- 
ing Governor; George L. Harrison, 
|}ernor of the New York Reserve Bank; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, William | 
H. Woodin, participated in the conferr | 
ences. 

President Roosevelt_has said that he will | 


;use the inflationary powers with “the| 


definite objective of raising commodity | 


| prices to such an extent that those who 
| have borrowed money will, on the average, | 


be able to repay that money in the same 
kind of dollar which they borrowed.” 
Inflation, in other words, is to be a de- 
vice for cheapening money until its value 
in terms of commodities is about the same 


population of 45,718,303, tend to indicate | #5 it was in the pre-deflation and pre- 


boom days. This intention sets a limita- 


| tion on what it is expected will be done. 


How Authority May Be Exercised 
Here are the powers which are given 


to the President in order that he may ac- | 


complish these ends: 

Open Market Operations—The 
dent may direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to agree with the Federal Re- 
serve Board and banks to buy securities 


issued by the Government or Government- | 


owned corporations in the open market. 
For instance, the reserve banks might buy 


Government bonds from commercial banks | 
or other owners paying for them in cash 
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Aiise 


It would be possible to reduce air re- 
sistance by one-half, he believed, if run- 
ning boards could be eliminated, pro- 
jecting headlights removed and fenders 
either stream lined to completely cover 
the outside of the wheels or the body 
built out over the wheels, thus eliminat- 
ing fender projections. 

Stream lining has long been carried 
out for racing cars. In racing cars 
attaining a speed of more than 100 miles 
an hour it, has been found that steer- 
ing and braking become important prob- 
lems and that stream-lined cars have a 
tendency to lift off the roadway. 

This problem of stability of stream- 
lined cars, Dr. Dryden said, only arises 
at speeds above 100 miles an hour so 
it need not concern the average mo- 
torist. 

A more difficult problem is that of 
giving the engine of stream-lined au- 
tomobiles the proper gear ratio. 

The saving in gasoline consumption 
possibie through stream lining becomes 
relatively less at lower speeds, he ex- 
plained. At 50.miles an hour there 
is a saving of only 20 per cent in gaso- 
line consunrption and this drops to a 
still lower percentage at lesser speeds. 
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‘Housing Shortage 
Despite Doubling 
In Family G Groups 


|Supply of Homes Found to 
Be. Half Million Beneath 
Normal Needs as Result 
Of Lag in Construction 


Demand Anticipated 


Emphasis on One-family Type 
Costing Less Than $5,000 
Is Expected by Bureau of 
Standard’s Housing Group 





The lag in building operations which 
has been in evidence since 1929-has re- 
sulted in a shortage of half a million 
homes below the normal reqiurements of 
this country. 

This is the opinion of James S: Taylor, 
Chief of the Division of Biulding and 
Housing of the Bureau of Standards. — 

The large numbers of homes for sale 
or rent at present are the result of the 
doubling up of family groups in recent 
years, and when business improves theré 
will be a demand for new dwellings 
caused by the separation of these> ab- 
normally large family groups. This coh- 
clusion is reached by the majority of a 
group of several hundred real estate and 
building and loan association men who 
have been included in a survey recently 
conducted by the Bureau to determine 
the outlook for building operations. 


Low-cost Dwellings 


The one-family house, costing less than . 


$5,000, will receive major emphasis in 
residential construction during the next 
|few years if the results of the survey are 
borne out. 

The survey questionnaire, sent out ‘to 
more than 1,500 building industry firms 
located’ in various parts of the United 
States, brought answers from several 
hundred firms. 

The replies were overwhelmingly of the 
opinion that there is a tremendous 
amount of reconditioning and modern- 
izing of residential quarters neglected in 
recent years. which will be» gone 
business conditions improve. — 


Trend to Apartments 


From 1920 to 1929 the major residential 
development was the building of apart- 
ment houses and the expansion of one- 
family houses in the suburbs of large 
cities, it is pointed out by Mr. Taylor. 
Most of the replies to the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire indicate that there will be a 
|marked decrease in the building of apart- 
ments, although the movement to the 
suburbs may continue to increase. 

A majority of the firms included in 
|the survey stated that they expect a de- 
|mand for larger lots for the homes 
| which will be built during the next few 
years. The demand for houses with from 
ja quarter to half an acre of vegetable 
| garden is expected to be particularly good, 
Effect of Doubling 
Mr. Taylor says that the number and 
| value of new houses and apartments be- 
ing commenced now, which is well under 

10 per cent of the average from 1925 to 
1928, is not sufficient to keep up with the 
| increasing populatign, and losses due to 
| fire and tearing down of old structures. 

The extent of this housing shortage is 
concealed by several factors, Mr. Taylor 
| points out. Doubling up of families in 
one residence, which has increased during 
|recent years, has decreased the demand 
for houses. There has been a large drop 
in the marriage rate during the same pe- 
| riod and when normal conditions return 
a large increase in marriages may be ex- 
| pected, thus increasing the demand for 
homes. 

The questionnaire results showing the 
| (Continued on 


Page 2, Column 3.] 


Inquiry Into Movie 
—Industry Dropped 


House Votes Down Measure as 
Opponents Deseribe It 
As a ‘Junker’ 


There will be no investigation of, the 
motion picture industry as far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, 

A resolution (H. Res. 59) sponsored by 
Representativei Sirovich (Dem.), of New 
York City, which would have authorized 
a comprehensive inquiry into the industry 
by a House committee, came up for con- 
sideration May 12 and after a discussion 
in which it was characterized as a “junket- 
ing plan” and defended as in the interests 
of stockholders in motion picture enter- 
prises, was rejected 227 to 115. 

Representative Lanham (Dem.), of Fort 
| Worth, Tex., ridiculed the proposal. He 
said the inquiry is unnecessary and there 
|are existing agencies, including the De- 
| partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
|Commission which could ascertain the 
| facts. ; 
| Representative Sirovich told of the ff 
nancial conditions in the industry and of 
reputed salaries of motion picture officials 
which he said ran as high as $800,000 a 
year in one case and $500,000 and $520,000 
in two other cases. 


| 





Mr. Lanham said an inquiry by a com= . 


mittee of the House could not be con« 
ducted without enormous expense. 

“It is inexpedient,” he said, because of 
the fact ‘that in a time of economy. it 


| would be ‘authorizing e&Xpenditures varie  ~ 


ously estimated at from $200,000 to 

000 and for what purpose? For the pur- 
pose of a junket over the United 

Surely this is not the time to be 

money away from.the disabled veterans of 


the country in order to give a few mem- es 


For New Dwellings 
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Place of Silver 
In the World's 
Money Systems 


Existing Laws Would Permit | 
Use of Considerable Quan- | 


tities of the Metal in Sub-| | 


s es . 
sidiary Coinage | 
Considerable quantities of silver might | 
Be employed as -subsidiary currency 
throughout the world under existing laws. 
. While a number of countries have 


limited by law the amount of silver which | |} 


may be issued, not all such countries have | 





in circulation the amount legally issuable. | || 
Thus, if necessary, a certain amount of | 
additional silver could be put into circu- rh 


lation. 

These facts were brought out in a study 
just completed by Herbert M. Bratter of 
the Finance and Investment Division of 


the Department of Commerce. | 


Available in 59 Countries ih 


In countries, where there is no legal 
limit, more silver may be issued without 
formality. The general practice, however, 
is to issue coins only as public demand 
for subsidiary money requires. ; 

Countries and colonies where, it is be- 
lieved, the use of silver coin may be in- 
creased without new legislation number 
approximately 59. It should be borne in 
mind that the law is not always definite 
on this point and that it is frequently a | 


matter of opinion whether new legislation | }} 


would be necessary. In a few cases exact 
information is not on hand. | 
Limits on Coinage 
‘Subsidiary silver coinage in various 
countries is limited either according to 
the discretion of the Treasury or currency 
board, or by specific restriction in the cur- 
Yency law. In the United States, United 


“Kingdom and most other countries silver | }} 


i§minted only upon demand for such coin. 


The law places no limit on the amount of |} 
Subsidiary currency which may be issued. | 


On the other hand, various | 
ipecifically limit by law the amount of | 
gubsidiary coin which may be issued. The 
limit may be so-and-so much par capita, 
or it may be a gross figure. In some cases 
the law specifies how much coin of each | 
metal may be issued. In other cases the 
proportion of silver coin to total subsidiary 
coin is subject to variation at the discre- 
tion of the mint or treasury authorities. 
Germany, for example, limited the amount 
ef silver coin to 30 reichsmarks per capita. 
Latvia limited the silver issue to 30 lats 
per capita; Lithuania limits its silver 
coinage to 6 litas per capita; and Poland, 
the total of silver, nickel and copper to 
320,000,000 zlote, of which 140,000,000 zlote 
were to be of silver. 

France and Germany 


A third group of countries issues silver 
coin irregularly, in amounts and denomi- 
nations specified each time by separate 
enactment. Thus, France in 1928 passed 
a law authorizing the issuance within a 
certain time of 3,000,000,000 francs in sil- 
ver 10 and 20-franc coins, details of the 
law being -subsequently amended. : In 
‘ Italy the legal authorization for silver 
Coinage specifies the amount of each de- 
nomination which may be put into cir- 
culation. 
“In some countries, particularly colonies, 
new issues of silver coin cannot be made 
without authorization from abroad. 
Greece, for example, requires the approval 
of the International Financial Commission 
established before the World War to pro- 
tect foreign loans made to Greece. : 

Nearly all countries have at one time 
or another passed special legislation for 
the issuance of commemorative coins. 
Such issues may fall within the limits 
defined in the law, or they may be author- 
ized in addition to the coinage previously 
provided. 

Substitutes May Be Used 

Since in every country there is normally 
a certain minimum demand for currency 
as a medium of exchange, within the limit 
it is possible to vary the character of the 
money, whether metal or paper, with the 
utmost freedom. Such stock of money 
may consist in whole or part of commodity 
money, or it may be entirely fiduciary. 
Within this limit nations may safely sub- 
stitute copper for nickel, nickel for silver, 
or silver for goid-secured paper without 
affecting the price level. Recently, as this 
study shows, this principle has been re- 
sorted to in Germany, France, Colombia, 
Mexico, Poland, and Spain, as a device to 
improve the gold ratio. The same prin- 
ciple made safe the substitution in many 
countries of base metal coins or small 
notes for silver during the World War 
scarcity of the metal. Countries which did 
this were, for example, the Netherlands, 
Japan, Straits Settlements, France, Bel- 
gium, and Greece. 

Some Prefer Metal Coins 

From this it does not follow that there 
is no other limits to the amount of silver 
coin which may be issued. Experience of 
the United States proves, in the case of 
the standard silver dollar and the silver 
certificate, that when coins become too 
cumbersome a more convenient medium of 
exchange is demanded. 

Similarly in Germany, where large 
quantities of 5-rmark silver pieces were 
lately put in circulation, there has arisen 
much complaint of the inconvenience oc- 
casioned by the forced acceptance of the 
heavy coins and steps are now being taken 
to substitute smaller coins. Thus it ap- 
pears that in tnodern countries accus- 
tomed to the use of banknotes and checks, 
there is a practical limit to the amount 
of metal which may be put into circu- 
lation. 

In certain less-advanced countries, on 
the other hand, a large part of the popu- 
lation shows a distinct preference for silver 
rather than paper currency. Particularly 
is the case in the backward countries of 
Africa and Asia, and occasionally in trop- 
ical countries where paper money is in 
danger of destruction by insects. 

Countries in these categories are those 
of the Arabian peninsula, Afghanistan, 
Algeria, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, British 
(and other) India, Ceylon, China (with 
some local exceptions), Eritrea, Iraw, Mex- 
ico, Netherland East Indies,- Persia and 
Syria. 

Some {ssue no Silver 


In several countries there is no silver 
coins in active circulation. Among these 
countries are Albania, Argentina, Belgian 
Congo, Belgium, Finland, Paraguay and 
Turkey. Until the latter part of March, 
1933, for a period of a number of years 
no silver had circulated in France and 
practically in any French colony other 
than French Indo-China and Pondi- 
cherry. 

The recent issuance of silver by the 
French government will undoubtedly be 
followed by the circulation of the new 
coins in the colunies where the coinage | 


pected soon to issue silver coins. 


« « THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Industrial Rehabilitation and Employment---Banking Reform Bills---Navy Reorganization---Help for 


’ 


“i Veterans---Farm Relief---No Motion Picture Investigation 


* * 


UBLIC WORKS PROGRAM. The President will 
P send his plan for industrial rehabilitation and 

employment to Congress early in the week of 
May 15. The bill is completed in its essential features 
with the exception of just what form of taxation will 
be provided to finance the $3,300,000,000 bond issue 
it will provide for public works. These will include 
the building of. highways and feeder roads, naval con- 
struction possibly contingent upon the outcome of the 
disarmament conference, self-liquidating projects in 
industry through loans, and probably a vast plan of 
slum clearance in cities. This last project is meeting 
with difficulty in the shape of minority landholders 
who may hold out for excessive prices and to over- 
come this the President is looking into the subject 
of eminent domain to get rid of recalcitrant owners 
of the lands involved in the proposal. 

The bill will contain far-reaching plans for the reg- 
ulation of industry to insure {t against excessively 
low prices and over-production and will protect wages 
and hours of work. The plan contemplates that in- 
dustry shall regulate itself as far as possible through 
agreements effected by trade associations, but the 
Government will step in where a minority in any in- 
dustry refuses to abide by the regulations accepted 
by the majority. These agreements will cover mini- 
mum wages and maximum work hours and curtail- 
ment of production to avoid excessive surpluses in 
any line. This is the President’s “partnership with 
business” plan that he emphasized in his radio talk 
to the Nation on the night of May 7. 

The President estimates that about $220,000,000 a 
year will be needed to meet interest and sinking fund 
requirements on the bond issue and just how this reve- 
nue is to be raised is the last-minute problem of the 
whole plan. Three methods are under consideration. 
The most talked of is a general manufacturers sales 
tax, to be rechristened ‘“‘reemployment tax,” at a rate 
around one and one eighth per cent. Others among the 
many suggestions still under consideration are for 
higher income taxes in the lower brackets and for a 
“breakfast table” tax on coffee, tea, sugar, cocoa and 
similar staples. No decision on the tax feature of 
the plan had been reached May 13, but the drafting 
group expects to have the completed bill ready for 
submission to Congress within four days at the 
outside. 

Inclusion in the public works bill of provisions regu- 
lating hours of work and wages is expected to table 
the 30-hour bill reported to the House May 10 by its 
Labor Committee as a substitute for the Black bill 
passed by the Senate. This bill would set up a system 
of Federal licensing of industry through a Federal 
Trade Regulation Board. No license for interstate 
commerce would be issued except where the produc- 
ing industry'had agreed with labor through its na- 
tional organizations with respect to wages, hours and 
limitation of production. 


= 


ARM BILL BECOMES LAW. The farm relief 
bill, with its plan for Federal refinancing of farm 
mortgages and controlled expansion of the cur- 

rency, became law with the President’s approval of 
the measure May 12. The Senate provision to guar- 
antee to the farmer a reasonable cost of production 
was eliminated in conference. This clause, introduced 
by Senator Norris and backed by the National Farm- 
ers Union, would have authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to decree minimum prices for farm prod- 
ucts to cover production cost. Secretary Wallace had 
declared he would not undertake to carry out such 
a provision. 

The bill as approved carried a last minute change 
extending the supervision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture over processing and marketing to all farm 


commodities should he find it necessary in order to 
control competition in the seven commodities specif- 
ically provided for. These are wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice, hogs, tobacco and milk and milk products. 

In approving the act the President issued a state- 
ment asking farm creditors to abstain from foreclo- 
sures and dispossess proceedings until full opportu- 
nity has been given to make effective its mortgage 
refinancing sections. “It is to the interest of all the 
people,” said the President, “that the benefits of this 
act should be extended to all who are in need of them 
and that none should be deprived of them through 
precipitate action.” 

The first major move under the new law was taken 
by Henry Morgenthau Jr., who will head the Farm 
Credit Administration, in calling representatives of 
25 life insurance companies to Washington for a con- 
ference. These companies hold about $3,000,000,000 
of farm mortgages at face value. It is planned to 
obtain from them a recognition of the depreciation 
of these mortgages for exchange for Federal Land 
Bank bonds on an adjusted basis. The conference 
will be held May 15. 


ures for reforms in banking practices, similar 

in many respects but containing fundamental 
differences, were introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress May 11, the Senate bill by Senator Glass and 
the House measure by Representative Steagall. 

Both measures provide for insurance of deposits 
through the creation of a Federal Bank Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, the stock of which would be held by 
the Government to the amount of $150,000,000 and 
by banks to the extent of 1 per cent of their respec- 
tive deposits. The Glass bill, however, would require 
a State bank to join the Federal Reserve System in 
order to enjoy the benefit of the insurance, while the 
Steagall bill would extend this provision to State 
banks and trust companies agreeing to comply with 
the law.and subscribing to the insurance fund. 

Payment of interest on demand deposits is pro- 
hibited under the Glass measure which also permits 
the Federal Reserve Board to determine interest rates 
on time deposits. The Steagall bill limits interest 
rates on time deposits to 3 per cent and omits the 
prohibition against interest on demand deposits..- 

Separation of the ordinary functions of banking 
from those of the business of dealing in securities is 
provided in both measures by prohibiting private and 
investment bankers engaged in the securities field 
from receiving deposits. Under the Senate bill State 
banks which are members of the Reserve System 
=vould be permitted to establish branches under the 
same conditions as national banks. Regulation of the 
relations between affiliated banks and holding com- 
panies are identical in the two bills. 

The bills were referred to the appropriate Commit- 
tees in both Houses. They will be reported out at 
this session, but whether they will come to final action 
is problematical in view of the preferred legislation 
crowding the calendars and the expressed hope of 
Congress leaders for early adjournment. 


S. - 
BB ares tor REFORM BILLS PRESENTED. Meas- 


* * 

EFORMS IN THE NAVY. Secretary Swanson 
has taken steps to determine if and how the 
Navy needs reforming in the interests of effi- 

ciency and economy. He appointed May 10 a board 
headed by Assistant Secretary Roosevelt and consist- 
ing of eleven officers of the line, staff and Marine 
Corps to study the problem and submit recommenda- 
tions for reorganization of the Department and the 
amalgamation of certain or all staff corps and the 
Marine Corps with the line of the Navy. The board 
immediately began its work. 

The Secretary stated that the test of efficiency and 
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|need of food that the management in- 
stalled a milk service, the sales in which 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES * * 


economy would be applied to every change the board 
might suggest. If the recommended changes shall 
fail to meet that test, existing forms and methods 
would not be changed. If he did not have’ authority 
to make changes that he might approve, Mr. Swanson 
said he would ask Congress for it. Congressional 
authority, for instance, would be required to abolish 
the Marine Corps and to amalgamate it with the 
line of the Navy. 


As part of.the program to save $55,000,000 in the 
Navy’s budget for the coming fiscal year, Secretary 
Swanson also has issued an order for wide curtailment 
in the Department’s shore establishments. Under the 
order issued May 11 navy yards, training, recruiting 
and receiving stations and radio finding stations are 
to be reduced to meet the requirements of the fleet 
and purchasing and disbursing agencies are to be con- 
centrated as far as possible. The Navy’s budget for 
next year has been fixed at $270,000,000. About $18,- 
000,000 is the estimated saving under the shore sta- 
tion order and another $35,000,000 is to be saved by 
cuts in the number and pay of officers and civil, per- 
sonnel, and by other methods. The budget makes no 
provision for construction of new warships. New 
construction, if any, will be provided for in the so- 
called. public works bill. 


* * 

ELPING THE VETERANS. Two moves in aid 
H of World War veterans have emanated from 
the White House. One involves modifications 
of the President’s order for reduction in compensation 
and the other will provide jobs for 25,000 ex-service 

men in the forest conservation work. 
It was announced from the White House May 10 
that compensation cuts in cases of specific service- 


‘ connected injuries have involved larger decreases 


than were intended and that prompt revision will be 
made in the regulations and schedules. In order that 
undue hardship may not be ‘imposed upon veterans 
in applications for adjudication of cases the regional 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration will not be 
closed except where it is demonstrated they are not 
necessary. Closing of hospitals is not contemplated 
pending careful study of the entire hospital situation. 
“These conclusions,” says the White House statement, 
“are in line with the President’s original statement 
that the regulations and schedules will be so drafted 
as to effect the most humane possible treatment of 
veterans truly disabled in war service.” 

The President’s order of May 10 providing for 
forestry jobs opens the camps to 25,000 honorably 
discharged veterans as a separate contingent and a 
distinctive part of the enterprise. 


* * 

0 MOTION PICTURE INQUIRY. The House 
N of Representatives has decided not to investi- 

gate the motion picture industry. A resolution 
for such an inquiry, sponsored by Representative Sir- 
ovich, of New York, was rejected May 12 by a vote 
of 227 to 115 after a discussion in which charges of 
another “Congressional junket” were met with allega- 
tions that billions of dollars had been dissipated in the 
industry by a group of financial manipulators. 

Mr. Sirovich declared the “deplorable situation” in 
the motion picture industry holds little hope for the 
holders of stocks and bonds representing an invest- 
ment of billions of dollars and recited current state- 
ments of “fabulous salaries and bonuses” paid its offi- 
cials in the face of wiped out dividends and decreasing 
stock values. Representative Lanham, of Texas, de- 
clared the expense involved in the proposal inex- 
pedient in these times of economy “for the purpose 
of a junket over the United States.” He felt that 
existing agencies of the Government were fully able 
to make the investigation if it were necessary. 
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War-time Speed 
In Recruiting Men 


For Forest Work 


Program Calls for Condition- 
ing 275,000 by July 1 in. 
Readiness to Begin Con- 
servation Labors 


The preparation of men for work in 
National and State forests is to pro- 
ceed during the next six weeks at a rate 
greater than the average rate main- 
tained by both the Army and the Navy 


¢ the United States during the World 
ar. 5 

This was announced May 12 by Robert 
Fechner, Director of Emergency Con- 
servation Work, following the approval 
by President Roosevelt of a comprehen- 
sive program calling for the placing of 
275,000 men in work camps. by July 1. 

Selection of Men 

To attain the objectives set by the 
President, Mr. Fechner stated, it will be 
necessary for the Labor Department to 
select 225,000 young men for forestry 
work during the next six weeks and send 
them to Army conditioning camps. The 
War Department, in turn, will have to 
condition these men and install them in 
forest work camps at the rate of 5,400 
men per day. This means that the Army 
will establish forest: work camps at the 
average daily rate of 27. 

Mr. Fechner said it would be necessary 
to enroll men at the conditioning camps 


\]/at the rate of 8,540 per day. 


Exceeds War Rate 

“War Department officials advise me,” 
Mr. Fechner said, “that this rate of 
8.540 men received, processed and 
equipped per day, will be greater than 
the average rate maintained by both the 
Army and the Navy of the United States 
during the World War. 

“To get the young men selected, sent 
to conditioning camps, equipped and 
transported to work projects in National 
and State forests will require that all 
departments connected with this work 
operate at top speed for the next six or 
seven weeks. Officials of the War De- 
partment, the Labor Department, the 
Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, now assigned 
to aid this office, have assured me that 
the full 275,000 men will be at work in 


forest camps by July 1.” 
| 


‘Federal Regulation , 


Of Securities Sales 


House and Senate Bills in Con- 
ference’ for Adjustment 


The President’s program for Federal 


| regulation of the traffic in securities is 
| being considered 


in executive meetings 
of conferees representing the two Houses 


|of Congress in an effort to adjust dif- 


ferences over Senate amendments to. the 
original plan as passed by the House. 
The bills as originally introduced (H. R. 
5480 and S. 875) were rewritten in the 
include an amendment by 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, to 


| create a Corporation of Foreign Security 


Holders. 

One of the functions of that agency 
would be to undertake the custody of 
foreign securities which have defaulted in 
principal or interest, 
and -to negotiate arrangements for re- 
sumption of payments to arrange terms 
on which such securities may be con- 
verted or exchanged for new securities. 


|Supreme Court Justices 


In Arkansas Cut Pay © 


Little Rock, Ark.—A voluntary salary 


|}|cut of 30 per cent for April, May and 
| June has been taken by members of the 


Arkansas Supreme Court to aid in balanc- 
ing the budget for the last quarter of the 


| fiscal year. Salaries of the justices are $7,- 
/ 500 a year. ° 


ee, 


IN JOB FINDING 


Bill for New Employment Serv- 
ice Reported to Senate 


Declaring the present United States 
Employment Service is most unsatisfac- 
tory—and the same statement has been 
made “by the Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins—the House Committee on Edu- 


cation and Labor, May 11, favorably re- 


ported to the Senate the Wagner bill (S. 
510) to set up a new national system of 
employment in cooperation with the 
States. An almost identical bill passed 
in the 7lst Congress failed of enactment 
because President Hoover withheld his 
approval. 

The pending bill would create in the 
Department of Labor a new United States 
Employment Service, with an appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 authorized for the first 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, and $4,- | 
000,000 for each fiscal year thereafter up! 
to June 30, 1938. 

Seventy-five per cent of the appropria- 
tions would be apportioned among the 
several States in proportion to their popu- 
lation and 25 per cent would be available 
for administration of this workers’ serv- 
ice. No money, however, would be avail- 
able to any State until the State makes 
an equal appropriation. There are 24 
States that now have public employment 
services. 


Short Work Day Preferred 
By Many Women Workers 


{Continued from Page 1.} 

and night shifts. The most popular shift 
was the afternoon one from 12 to 6. This 
shift allowed free time in the morning 
for housework shopping or sleeping late, 
and leisure in the evenings for either rest 
or recreation. The least popular shifts 
were those of the evening and night. 

The query was raised as to whether a 
straight 6-hour day with no break for 
lunch might not prove as fatiguing as 
the longer 8-hour day with a 20-minute 
lunch period. More than half of the 
women who had worked on both shifts 
said that it made no difference under 
which system they worked. 

An investigation was made by the Bu- 
reau into the effects of the daily lapse of 


soon indicated a decided appreciation on 
the part of the workers. As regards in- 
canvenience in family meals, two-thirds | 
of the women reported no household dis- 
arrangement due to the change in hours 
spent at home. 

Additional hours of free time each week 
were used to good advantage by the women 
reporting. Family needs were more effi- 
ciently served through better care of house 
and family, time for working in the garden, 
and better buying for the family because 
of shopping in uncrowded stores. Free 
time out-of-doors was much appreciated 
by a large number of women, while time 
for rest or for self-improvement was felt 
of much importance by others. | 


Shortage of Houses | 


Despite ‘Doubling Up’ 


Effect of Recent Lag in Resi- 
dential Construction | 


[Continued from Page 1.] } 
great social significance, according to Mr 
Taylor. 

The efforts to develop low-cost prefabri- 
cated houses may result in meeting the 
apparently growing demand for cheaper 

| construction. This demand is a departure 
from the tendency in the period from 1920 
to 1930 when an increasing part of the 
| national income was going to the families 
|in the higher income groups who were 
| erecting a preponderant share of the new | 
| dwellings, says Mr. Taylor. | 

The continuance of the demand for | 
lower cost housing after business returns | 

'to normal levels is problematical, in the 
|opinion of Mr. Taylor. Development of | 
new improvements which will make old- 
style housing obsolete may have much to 
do with increasing the demand for higher- | 
priced residences. 

The work of the Advisory Home Mod- 
ernizing Committee of the Bureau in or- 
ganizing renovizing campaigns for the 
purpose of encouraging repairing and 
modernizing of residences throughout the 
United States may give a decided impetus 
to the need for such work which is noted | 
}in the returns to the Bureau’s question- 
naire. 

An attempt is being made to place the 
renovizing campaign projects on a na-| 
tional basis. A total of 125 cities have | 
sought information from the Bureau re- 


USES OF COTTON 


Plan for Increasing Consump- 
tion by Million Bales 


Possibilities. of increasing domestic con- 
sumption of cotton by approximately 1,- 


000,000 bales by the use of cotton in bags | 
and bagging for agricultural products, in 
curing concrete, for nets and other) uses | 


in power laundries, and in many other 
ways, are seen by the United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
The largest single item of 
consumption, estimated at approximately 
225,000 bales, would be in the use of cot- 
ton fabrics for baling raw cotton. Many 
industries already are large users of cot- 


ton; the consumption of cotton by flour | 


mills, for example, is estimated at about 
146,000 bales a year. The mills would use 
an additional 165,000 bales if they packed 
their entire output in new cotton con- 


tainers for both the wholesale and retail | 


trade. 


Lowest Wage Fixed 


On New York Roads 


Minimum Pay Under Terms of 
Legislation Announced 


New York, N. ¥.—The minimum wage | 


which may be paid to laborers on high- 
way construction and repair outside of 
cities was announced May 11 by the State 
Industrial Commissioner, Elmer F. An- 


| drews, as 50 cents an hour in the metro- 


politan district covered by the counties 
of Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester and Rock- 
land, and 40 cents an hour in the other 
counties of the State. 

This determination was made manda- 
tory by a bill passed by the 1933 Legis- 
lature and signed by Governor Lehman. 
It provides that the Industrial Commis- 
sioner shall designate a minimum wage 


for laborers on highway work done by 
the State, counties, towns or villages. 


| seven or more hours between meals, made, | garding the renovizing projects since Jan. | Rates paid for public works in the cities, 
system of France applies. Turkey is ex-| necessary by the 6-hour unbroken shift.|1, and 40 of them are now conducting | 


}So large a proportion spoke of feeling th 


such campaigns. 


‘ 


however, are determined by the fiscal offi- 
cers of the municipalities. 


increased | 


| Local Relief Work | 
eee | 


| President Says Local Efforts 
| Must Not Be Relaxed 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 
|trend toward subsistence gardens and! 


stimulate their own efforts to provide for 
their own citizens in need. | 
“For these and other good reasons citi- | 


zens who are able should voluntarily con- | 
tribute to the pressing needs of welfare 
services. 


“The giving of life’s necessities by the | 
|Government, in ratio to contributions 
made by States and local communities, | 
should lead to the giving of generous con- 
tributions to community chests and wel- | 
fare organizations throughout the country. 

“The principle which I have on many | 
occasions explained is that the first obliga- 
| tion is on the locality: If it is absolutely | 
clear that the locality has done its utmost ' 
but that more must be done, then the'| 
State must do its utmost. Only then can | 
| the Federal Government add its con- 
| tribution to those of the locality and the 
State.” 


The Federal fund will be raised by in- | 


| creasing the outstanding issues of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation obligations. 

Under the new law a Federal Emergency | 
| Relief Administrator will be create@ who | 
will have authority to create the necessary | 
| staff, with a limit om administrative exe | 
penditures of $350,000 during the two years 
in which the law is operative. 

Half of the $500,000,000 fund is author- | 
ized for grants to States in the ratio of 
one-third of the amount expended by, 
| such States for relief. After Oct. 1, 1933, 
this restriction will be removed. | 

The balance of $250,000,000, plus any | 
amounts remaining from the first half of | 
the fund, will be used for grants to States | 
where the combined Federal, State and | 
local funds are inadequate. Additional 
| grants are authorized for those in distress 
who have no legal settlement in any State 
or community and this also applies spe- 
cifically to cooperative and self-help asso- | 
ciations for the barter of goods and | 
services. 

Administrator’s employes will be outside 
civil service classification. None of their 
salaries may exceed $8,000 a year. 

The District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
| aa are included in the terms of the 

Ww. 


movement toward suburban areas are of | 
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| Reducing Funds | 
For Independent — 


Federal Offices 


‘Bill Passed by House and 


Sent to Senate Carries 





Insuring 


Reform in banking practices, coupled | 
with a plan to insure deposits, is again | 
actively before Congress. 


Reforming Bank Practices, 





New House and Senate Bills Seek the Same Goal But Would 
Arrive by Use of Different Methods 


Financial Relief 
For Corporations 





Deposit 


Los Angeles was sworn in as Comptroller Plan to Facilitate Reorgan- 


of the Currency on May 11. | ization Under Bankruptcy 
Rehabilitation of the existing banking 





Burdened by Debt | ccisiaio Passed by 


Revised Federal Power Tax 
On Electrical Energy 
Senate Continues Gasoline Levy and Re- Treasury Offices 








duces Postage on Local Letters 





Transfer to privately owned utilities of ; vendor is not made effective until Sept. 


| 


ithe tax on electricity used for domestic | 1, 1933. 


“In order to offset the loss in revenue 


7omers 3 





Senator Couzens Says That 
Posts Should Be Filled by 


Qualities Sought . 
In Nominees for“ 


Total of 543 Millions for 
Next Fiscal Year 





The Independent Offices Appropriation 
bill (H. R. 5389), carrying a total of $543,- 
573,936 for the White House, Veterans’ 
Administration, Federal Trade Commis- 


sion and other separate Federal agencies, 
for the next fiseal year, passed the House 
*May 12 and was sent to the Senate. 
There will also be available for these 
separate agencies $79,591,043 of permanent 
annual running appropriations author- 
ized under action of prior sessions of 
Congress for the next fiscal year. 
Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., criticized continuance of 
appropriations for the practically com- 
pleted Arlington memorial bridge across 
the Potomac River at Washington and 
its approaches. Representative Lanham 


A revised program by Senator Glass structure under the powers of the Emer- 


Laws Before House Com- | 2" commercial purposes, extension of the Men Not Handicapped by 


jeaused by this rate reduction, a 1 per 


is A | gency Banking Act was expanded by the 
(Dem.), of Virginia, chairman of a sub-| Reconstruction Finance Corporation in the | 
committee of the Senate Committee on week ended May 12. 


Banking and Currency, is contained in a; Seven banks were given preferred stock 
bill (S. 1631) introduced in the Senate ‘subscriptions by the Reconstruction Fi- | 
May 10. * ‘ Fee Corporation. In all cases the pre- 
: : : erred stock subscriptions were made con- 

Another bill (H. R. 5598), similar in| tingent upon the sale of similar amounts 
many respects but containing certain of common stock. | 
fundamental differences, was introduced | The banks in which the Corporation | 
in the Hotse by Representative. Steagall | agreed to purchase preferred stock and the | 
(Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., Chairman of the | Smounts i ch The First National Bank | 
House Committee on Banki _|an ust Company of Asheville, N. C., 
jae ng and Cur-' $150,000; the Capital National Bank in| 

Both bills would separate the ordinary oo Kamens Chi tae th 500,000; the ‘Adaae | 
|functions of banking from those of the| ; Watienal iknk af Thitans “ 
business of dealing in securities. The| ae pe i. oe 2 enor eee 
Glass bill would. make this section doe] tae eg ge th eee _ ee, 
fective two years after approval of the | go5 000: the vice 1 tats = l Sank ‘of G i 
bill, while the Steagall bill fixes the time | So) ay cients, ceatncean tee 
at one year. | den, Ala., $125,000; and to a proposed but 








| Keown said May 12 that his bill provides 


mittee on Judiciary 


The House Committee on Judiciary is 
considering in executive sessions, with a 
view to possible report to the House in| 
the next few days, proposed legislation | 
for. amending the bankruptcy laws by 
plans for corporate reorganizations. One 
bill (H. R. 5009) is sponsored by Repre- 
sentative McKeown (Dem.), of Ada, Okla., | 
and the other (H. R. 5267) by Repre- 
sentative Wilcox (Dem.), of West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Representative McKeown told the House 
May 9 that the committee has before it 
“a bill in which there is widespread in- 
terest and which is being asked for all 
over the country at this time.’ Mr. Mc- 





(Dem.), of Fort Worth, Tex., said he 
hoped any items of useless expense in| 
connection with the project may be elim- 
inated. 


They also provide in identical terms for | 
regulation of relations between affiliated | 
banks and holding companies, and would 
| create a Federal Open Market Committee | 
to consider, adopt and transmit to the 
Representative Jenkins (Rep.), of Iron- | several Federal Reserve banks resolutions 
ton, Ohio said he noticed that the re-| relating to the open market transactions | 
duction in the amount for the Federal of such banks and the relations of the 
Votational Board is about uniform and Federal Reserve System with foreign | 
Mr. Woodrum assured him the reduction batiks. 
is equivalent to a 15 per cent reduction 
of the amount of Federal contribution < ° 
to the States. For Time Deposits 

Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Port-| Each bank holding membership in the 
land, Me., said the Federal Trade Com-| Federal Reserve System would be required 
mission stands between the consuming | to obtain from its affiliates at least three 
masses and the moneyed interests, and| reports each year, showing the condition 
that if the Commission had never done|of the affiliate and its relations with the 





Trade Commission Fund 


Limit on Interest Rate 


a plan for reorganization of corporations 
that would enable adjustment without in- 

° voluntary proceedings, when it appears by 
New D evelopments = petition that the corporation is insolvent 
Detroit and Cleveland | or unable to meet its debts as they mature 


New developments took place also in the | 994 it desires to reorganize. 
Detroit and Cleveland banking situations, _, Support of Creditors 
two of the first enteréd by the Corpora- | He said the petitions in such cases must 
tion. Jesse Jones, chairman of the Corpo- | ®@ve attached to them actual signatures 
ration, informed the-depositors committee | °f those representing one-third of the 
of the Guardian National Bank of Cleve- ue claimed by creditors. He added 
land that a reappraisal of assets did not | ‘hat when the plan is agreed to by two- 
warrant further loans to the bank by the | thirds of the stockholders of the corpora- 
Corporation. | tion, “we make a finality of the whole 
In Detroit liquidation of the two old | Proceeding, enabling the corporation to 


|banks, the First and Guardian National | &°¢.® fresh start,” ; . 
| Banks, has proceeded to the point where | M*. McKeown said that the Wilcox bill 


5 : 2 bably would be made a part of his 
assessments of liability against the stock- BLD : : . 
‘holders is the next step. For this reason | own bill. The Wilcox bill, he explained, 


unamed bank in Headland, Ala., $25,000. 








anything else than to have investigated|bank. Such reports would be published 
the Insull properties it would have justi- | @S bank statements now are published. 
fied its existence. The Glass bill would permit State banks 
Representative Oliver (Dem.), of Tus-| which are members of the Federal Re- 
caloosa, Ala., said the Commission’s in- | serve System_to establish branches under 
vestigation of utility companies revealed | the same conditions as National banks. 
escaped taxes more than sufficient to pay| The Glass bill would prohibit the pay- 
the expenses of the inquiry. ment of interest on demand deposits and 
Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex-| WOuld authorize the Federal Reserve 
arkana, Tex., declared he would like to|B0ard to regulate interest rates on time 
know of one person who has paid a dollar | 2¢Posits. The Steagall bill would limit to 
of fine or has gone to jail an hour during 3 per cent the rate of interest on time de- 
the last five years.because of the Com- orm. 
mission’s activities. Both bills would create a Federal Bank 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the stock 
ea eee Prestorr. |Of Which would be held by the Federal 
burg, Ky., criticised the ites tate Com Government to the extent of $150,000,000 
merce Commission, saying it is proposed and by banks to the extent of one-half 
by the Commission to bring witnesses of 1 per cent of their respective deposits. 
from all over the country to Washington This corporation would take over the 


to attend hearings instead of sending an assets of a closed bank and pay to its 


examiner out to the various places. Rep- Spee als ar ck ee aera 


resentative McFarlane (Dem.), of Gra- 7 : 

ham, Tex., ; |posits did not exceed that amount. A 

ee te along ~ ae “2 depositor having more than $10,000 but 
eepantieg reo ‘not more than $50,000 in a closed bank 

Paso, Tex., suggested cutting the number would be paid $10 000 and 75 F t of 

of Interstate Commerce Commissioners th Bp : : per eri 

from 11 to two or three. e remainder. A depositor with more 


Mr. May offered an amendment to in- than $50,000 would receive $40,000 and 50 
crease the $1,000,000 for the Commission’s | P®* °emt of the remainder. 

valuation of property of railroad carriers : i 

to $1,500,000, saying it was inadequate for Diff eee Noted 

the tremendous task, but his amendment |!n Deposit Insurance 

Was rejected as was an amendment to} The Glass bill would require a State 
strike out the appropriation of $50,000 for | hank to become a member of the Federal 
Reserve System in order to become a 


, American ethnology. 
party to the insurance provisions, while 





Representative McCormack (Dem.),’ of 
Boston, Mass., offered an amendment to/the Steagall bill would extend these priv- 
add $8,000,000 to the $77,273,000 provided |ileges to a State bank or trust company 
for the administration, medical, hospital|agreeing to comply with the regulations 
and domiciliary services of the Veterans’|and the law and subscribing to the same 
Administration (part of the $506,838,000|amount of stock in the corporation as 
grand total recommended by the Appro-/ would be required of a member bank. 
Ppriations Committee for the Veterans’| Approval of the State authorities would 
Administration). The amendment was|be necessary in this case. 
agreed to, after considerable debate and} yf g state law should prevent a sub- 


some additional changes. scription for stock of the corporation, the 
Civil Service Salaries Steagall bill provides that a bank may 
Representative Hoeppel (Dem.), of Ar-|participate in the insurance feature by 
cadia, Calif, opposed the McCormack |depositing with the corporation a sum 
amendment, saying the Veterans’ Admin-|equal to the amount of the stock sub- 
istration should use the Army and Navy | scription which otherwise would be made. 


hospitals. : 
Representative Swick (Rep.), of Beaver | inner ee a _ 4 
Falls, Pa., referred to the enactment of 1934. “thus affording.” ; at ee 
ead 34, g,” the bill says, “am- 
the economy bill, saying: “By our votes Je time f xaminati d pr 
Wwe became a party to the proposed whole- P a IAS SOL, ORR ID RD. “BND PEOPAa~ 
sale dismissals in the ranks of Federal tion.” The Steagall bill would be effective 
workers and subscribed to the 15 per cent upon proclamation by the President de- 
reduction in all salaries, to which in many |°/@ting “that such surveys have been 
instances must be added administrative |™ade as he finds necessary for the proper 
furloughs without pay ranging from 30 | execution of such provisions, but in no 
to 90 days. event shall such provisions take effect 
“While we are throwing thousands of |later than one year after the enactment 
feithful civil service employes into the|of this act.” 
ranks of the unemployed, we are at the| Under the terms of the Glass bill, when 





|the banks will be taken out of the hands hay of distressed municipalities, in- 
g such municipal activities as pav- 
| of conservators and placed under receivers. | ing, sewer and levy districts. The idea, he 
_Conservators have no power to make <oiq, is to safeguard the creditors of any 

| Stock assessments, and for this reason re- 
|ceivers will replace them in Detroit and | or unit 
{elsewhere when liquidation reaches the | ' 
stock assessment stage, it was explained. 


The two measures will be com- 
bined, he explained, with a view to pro- 


| the way of reorganization to effect ad- 
justments of difficulties without the cor- 
porations being forced into bankruptcy. 


ACTION IN STATES 
ON RACING BETS 


Pari-mutuel Bills Are Vetoed 
In California and Oklahoma 


| Revision Proposed in 
Methods of the R. F. C. 


In addition to the permanent legisla- 
tion introduced by Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, certain modifications in the 
banking and lending powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation were on 
their way through Congress. One bill in- 
troduced by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 
Florida, seeks to smooth out the method 
of preferred stock purchases. Other sug- 
gestions would enlarge the Corporation’s ; 
lending power. | Bills passed by the State Legislatures of 

Difficulties the R. F. C. has met in ad- | California and Oklahoma to legalize pari- 
ministering a combination of the national | mutuel betting on horse races have been 
banking law and the newly enacted emer- | vetoed by the Governors of those States. A 
gency banking act of March 9, 1933, in re- | Similar measure will become effective in 





national banks, would be clarified by the| Governor Rolph, of California, vetoed 


Fletcher bill (S. 1425) which passed the | the bill “on moral and social rather than | 


Senate May 8 without amendment and | legal grounds,” he said, adding that the 
was sent to the House. people have twice expressed themselves 
The bill would provide the following | against race track gambling. ‘ 
| specific authority: (1) That two classes; Governor Murray, of Oklahoma, killed 
|of preferred stock may be issued by a na- = 

| tional bank, one class for the Corporation | veto. 
| which loans to the bank and the other| The North Carolina bill created a Com- 
class of preferred stock to other sub- | mission to supervise horse races and does 
scribers; (2) That, with the approval of | not allow racing on Sunday. 
the Comptroller of the Currency, national | 
banks may pay dividends on preferred 
stock when, except for impairment of the 
common stock, earnings are available; (3) 
That, with the approval of the Comp- 
troller, national banks may amend their 
articles of association to allow the Corpo- 
ration to take directorate control if neces- 
sary to protect the Corporation’s Govern- 
|ment investments in preferred stock; (4) 
That nominees of the Corporation may 
serve as directors of any national bank. 
Broadening of the loaning powers of the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
| suggested in other proposals before the 
| Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
| rency. 
| Speaking for the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
| trict, L. J. Fenlon, senior assistant at- 
| torney of that district, suggested authority 
| for the Corporation to purchase bonds of 
|sanitary districts to aid in financing. He 
said loans of this character have been 
denied by the Corporation on the ground 
the loans would not be self-liquidating. 
For the Metropolitan Water District of 
| Southern California, Northcutt Ely, spe- 
cial counsel, proposed that the limitation 
on granting of self-liquidating loans to 
| Jan.. 1934, by the Corporation, be extended 
| in cases where the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation already has made commit- 





| viding practical relief to corporations in | 


| on the floor of the Senate. 


Federal gasoline tax for dne year after 


| June 30, and return of the 2-cent postage 


rate on letters for local delivery, with au- 
thority to the President to make other 
reductions in postage rates, were favored 


cent tax is imposed upon consumers of 
electrical energy for purposes other than 
domestic or commercial. This tax applies 
only to electrical energy furnished on or | 
after Sept. 1, 1933, and before July 1,| 


by the Senate May 12, when the revised 1934. | 


House bill (H. R. 4040) was passed without | 
a record vote. 

The section of the bill relating to the 
electric tax was rewritten by the Senate 
Committee on Finance and further altered ; 
As passed, the 
bill reduces the rate from 3 to 2 per cent, 
transferring the tax from .consumers to 
producers. A tax of 1 per cent on in- 
dustrial power, which is not now subject 
to any levy, is added and is to be paid by 
the users. Municipal electric plants are 


exempted from the tax on domestic and} 


commercial energy. 

The Senate also adopted an amend- 
ment providing that the tax on industrial 
power shall be paid by any person who 
manufactures or imports energy to the 
extent of more than 500 kilowatt hours a 
month, 


Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, ex- 
plained that the existing law does not levy 
any tax on industrial power but under 
the committee amendment as reported the 
tax is levied only on the sale, with the 
result that manufacturing concerns which 
manufacture their own power and use 
it in their own factories would pay no 
tax, whereas their competitors—usually 
smaller companies—which buy their power 
would have to pay the tax. The amend- 
ment, he added, requires that manufac- 
turers who produce their own power and 
consume it in their own plants shall pay 


jat the same rate as the other concerns 


{municipal corporation or taxing district | 


spect to preferred stock subscriptions in | North Carolina if approved by the voters. | 


the measure in that State by a “pocket | 


which buy their power. 


An amendment also was agreed to ex- 
empting/ farmers using electrical energy 
for irrigation, and any charitable. or edu- 
cational institution, from paying the 1 
per cent consumers’ tax. 

The exemption of publicly owned plants 
was sponsored by Senator Johnson (Rep.), 
of California. Senator McAdoo (Dem.), 
of California, supporting it, stated that 
the exemption would be of infinite im- 
portance to the municipally owned light- 
ing system of Los Angeles. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
May 10 by the Committee on Finance with 
several changes in the measure as passed 
by the House. The Committee expressed 
the opinion that “the gasoline tax should 
be reserved for the States after June 30, 
| 1934.” 

The bill as passed by the House would 
have transferred the present 3 per cent 
electric tax from consumers to companies. 

Tax Transfer to Vendor 

“It is agreed,” said the Senate Commit- 
tee, “that this tax should be transferred 
to the vendor, but that: the rate should 
be reduced from 3 per cent to 2 per cent 
on account of the hardship which the 
higher rate might impose on nonprofit- 
able companies. In order to give the 
companies an opportunity to obtain rate 
adjustments, where justifiable, the trans- 











turn-around, and at last Am 


eur old 


fer of the tax from the consumer to the 


| revenue as the tax under existing law.” 





“The electrical energy taxes recom- 


believed, will produce almost as much | 


| 
Other Provisions ef Bill 
Other provisions’ of the bill include: 
Authority to the President to change | 
postage rates, with certain exceptions, | 
such changes to be effective only until 
June 30, 1934, and first class rates not 
to be cut below 2 cents in any event. 
Reduction of drop letter (that is for 
local delivery only) rate from 3 to 2 cents. 
Percentage of postal receipts on which 
post office salaries are based increased to 
prevent changes in compensation to post- | 
masters and postal employes. 
Resale for Further Manufacture | 


Changes in the law respecting resales | 
of articles for further manufacture and in | 
tax-free sales of lubricating oils. 

Exemption from the manufacturer’s ex- 
cise taxes of articles sold as supplies or 
equipment on warships, fishery or whaling 
craft, or ships engaged in foreign trade 
or trade between the United States and 
its possessions, to prevent forcing such 
purchases abroad. 


EXPORT OF AUTOS 
LOWER FOR YEAR 


|e office of the person assessed to offer 


Former Connections 


Treasury officials should not be handi- 
capped by former professional affiliations, 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
stated May 12 in holding up action on the 
nomination of Dean G. Acheson, of Mary- 


|mended broaden the tax base, and, it is | land, to be Undersecretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Couzens explained that he was not 
implying anything improper but merely 


| was opposing the practice of filling Treas- 
| ury posts with appointees whose prior con- 


nections might cause temptation in pass- 
ing on Treasury matters. 

When the nomination of William H. 
Woodin to be Secretary of the Treasury 
was before the Senate, Mr. Couzens said, 
he raised the same objection. He con- 
tended there is no Department in the Gov- 
ernment where there is so much secrecy 


|as the Treasury. 


“Secret” Rulings 

“There are thousands of rulings in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue today that 
never have been made public,” Senator 
Couzens declared, adding that hundreds 
of millions of dollars in Federal taxes 
have been lost to the Government as a 
result of the secrecy maintained in the 
past by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
He asserted many Treasury employes have 
gone into private business and solicited 
clients in cases they knew were pending 
in the Department. He charged that some 
officials in the past have deliberately over- 
assessed taxpayers and then notified out- 
side people of so doing and added that 
there have been many cases, when an 
additional assessment has been made, @ 
tax expert would appear immediately at 


professional service. He declared that it is 


Shipments of Automoti v e| important to have officers administering 


Goods Totaled 81 Million 


Automotive products to a value of $81,- 
227,672 were sold abroad by American 
manufacturers last year. Passenger cars, 
chassis and used cars represented the 
largest class of exports to a value of $23,- 
609,420, while trucks, buses, trailers and 
automotive fire engines accounted for 
$12,070,842. The remainder was repre- 
sented in exports of engines, parts, motor- 
cycles and parts, accessories and service 
equipment. Tires are not included in the 


Commere. 

Canada, with purchases of automotive 
products during the year valued at $16,- 
077,378, was the first-ranking foreign mar- 
ket among the 109 countries and political 
subdivisions that absorbed some portion 
of American automotive exports. 

While export trade in automotive prod- 
ucts during the year was admittedly in 
smaller volume than in recent years due to 
prevailing world economic conditions, the 
Department points out many visible fac- 
tors which augur well for future auto- 
motive sales abroad. 

One immediately favorable aspect of the 
automotive export situation is the low 
quantity of stocks on hand in most coun- 
tries, For several years the principal ac- 





tivity of many overseas distributors has 
been the liquidation of old models. 


May 9, 1955 


st uSe 
eat thing has occurred among 
oe erica's face is toward the futuree 


Q---we Americans looked backward. 
y was geared to pull us out of 
We 


Three years---1929 to 195 


financial and political machiner 


which we entered. 


figures as compiled by the Department of | 


the income tax laws who have, or have 


} had, no outside affiliations which might 


|be benefited by appointment of these 
| Officers. 
| Mr. Acheson had testified before a 
| Senate Committee he had not applied for 
the office and was sponsored by Senator 
| Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland. 

| 


|New Assistant Secretary 


| In Department of Interior 


| 





Oscar L. Chapman, of Denver, Colo., 
assumed office as Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior May 9, succeeding John H. 
Edwards who served as Assistant Secretary 
for the last 10 years. Mr. Chapman is a 
| lawyer and in announcing his assumption 
of office the Secretary of the Interior, 
| Harold L. Ickes, stated that his profes- 
| sional career “is regarded as especially 
| fitting him for contact. with those activi- 
| ties of the Department such as education, 
| Indians and Territories.” 
| Mr. Chapman is 36 years of age. He 
| Served in the transport hospital service of 
| the Navy during the World War. He was 
associated with Judge Ben Lindsay, of the 
| Juvenile Court of Denver, and for five 
| years was chief probabtion officer of that 
| court. For 10 years Mr. Chapman was a 
| member of the National Board of Child 
Welfare of the American Legion. 








We have made a complete , 


All 


same time asked to create new governmen- 
tal activities, requiring the services of 
thousands of persons. The cry of economy 
is camouflage, and when the smoke has 
cleared away we will find that the per- 
scnnel of the Government will be as large, 
if not larger, than before, except that we 
have scrapped the civil service ideals of 
the first Roosevelt for the patronage hand 
cf ‘the new deal.’” 

Representative Gray (Dem.), of Con- 
nersville, Ind., announced he is not in 
Sympathy with the part of the economy 
program that reduces or scales down 
Wages or pensions and disability allow- 
ances, where it is being used and is nec- 
essary for wage earners and pensioners 
to live. 

Efforts at Economy 
« The economy program of the President 
and the leadership in Congress is re- 
flected in the total funds provided in this 
bill which covers a wide variety of gov- 
ernmental activities, including the Ship- 
ping Board, Administration of Veterans 
Affairs, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Tariff Commission, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Federal Trade Commission and vari- 
ous other agencies not connected with 
either Congress, the Judiciary or the 
Executive Departments. 

Aggregate of Savings 

The aggregate of appropriations car- 
ried in the bill is a saving of $459,741,045 
as sompared with the total of the In- 
dependent Offices bill (H. R. 14458, 72nd 
Congress) as agreed to by both houses 
in the closing days of the last session 


a member bank is closed the corporation 
would be named as receiver and would 
organizé a new national bank to assume 
the insured deposit liabilities of the closed 
bank, to receive new deposits and other- 
wise to perform temporarily the functions 
provided for in the bill. 

The new bank would keep all funds on 
hand in cash, invested in direct obliga- 
tions of the United States, or deposited 
with the corporation or with a Federal 
reserve bank. The new bank would be 
liquidated after two years unless in the 
meantime its stock should be’ sold or its 
assets acquired and liabilities assumed 
by another banking institution. 

The Steagall bill provides that when a 
member bank is closed the corporation 
may acquire the assets of such bank by 
purchase from the receiver or may make 
a loan. If a nonmember participating 
bank becomes insolvent, the corporation 
would lend the same amount that would 
have been paid to purchase the assets if 
the bank had been a member. 





New Governor for 


Federal Reserve Board 


While the bill revising the reserve sys- 
tem was under consideration, , President 
Roosevelt announced on May 10 the selec- | 
tion of Eugene R. Black, governor of the 
Atlanta, Ga., Federal reserve bank, to suc- 


Federal Reserve Board. Governor Black’s | 
appointment, it was explained, is tempo- 
rary because private interests demand his 


ceed Eugene Meyer Jr., as Governor of the | ; 


ments. The urgent problem confronting 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 
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—with instruc- 

tions to fill out and 

mail for information 

about a contract which 

combines features of family 

protection with a personal retire- 
ment income. 

It’s a story you'll want to hear. 

Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation? 
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OF BOSTON, MassacnuserTs 


Jounx Hancock Inoqumy Bureau 
197 CLaneNnpon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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y the same door through 
e of going back the way we came. 
t is forward=---through it. 
ent Roosevelt. Inauguration 
Having observed the failure 
he designed a new 
us out 


the depression b 
thought it simply a cas 
We now realize that the way ou 
Thanks for that belongs to Presid 
the Ship of State around. 
o haul us back the way we came, 
inancial machinery=---to pull 
He is clearing international 
and in awe of tariffs. The 
e from the “inter= 


It failed. 


Day he turned 
of sincere efforts t 
method===—new political and f 
the way we are going---forward. 
obstacles out of the way; he does not st 
el that he does not take advic 
ge and loyalty to work for on 
the American people. That is a big 


people begin to fe 
ests"; that he has coura 
interest only---the welfare of 
evement for two months in office. 


And now we all look to what is coming; 
We are looking for 


e supreme 


echt we grow less and less 


a hand-hold on 


i t is behind. 
concerned with wha and all he can. 


Every man wants to do what he can, 


ToOpee j 
the haul rop the Country is to create industry 


The best thing I can do for : 
by building good motor cars. If I knew anything better to do, 


must 
woulda do it. Industry must be my contribution. Motor cars 


much &@ 
face ahead to the future, like everything else. They are SO 


ama which failed of Presidential approval | 
on March 4. 

The present bill replaces that measure, 
for the same fiscal year beginning July 1, 
next, but with almost half a billion dol- 
lars less appropriations for the same pur- 
poses. Most of the savings or economy 
Program, reductions in personnel and in 
Pay rolls, is mostly in the administra- 
tion of the Veterans’ Bureau. which ac- 
counts for approximately $452,000,000 of 
this economy. 
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Bill for Women Jurors 
Defeated in Connecticut 


‘ i . H. Murphy, General 
Hartford, Conn.—A bili making women Agent, 1429 Eye St., 
eligible for jury service in the State has N. A 7 sens \ 


been defeated by the House. 


/ 


return to Atlanta. J. F. T. O’Connor of 
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Ist, Tourist and 3rd Class... from New York to 
England and France .., Ask your local travel agent. \ 
Also: Ile de France, May 27; Champlain, June 3. 
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arr 4 
- Parental Tasks 
In Fitting Youth 


* 'ToMake His Way 


Need of Intelligent Direc- 


tion for Development of 
Physical and Mental Com- 
petence of Child 


By DR. ADA E. SCHWEITZER 


Director, Division of Infant and Child 
Hygiene, Board of Health, State of 
Indiana 


WE ARE LIVING today in a rapidly 


changing world. Every child born in| 


1932 has before him the task of learning | 


to live, not in the world as his grandpar- | 


ents knew it, but in a world whose living | 
conidtions and customs have become enor- 
mously more complex than those of fifty | 


or of one hundred years ago. | 


If an adult of an earlier generation were | 
_ suddenly confronted with the problem of | 
adapting himself to rapid and complex | 
living of today he would be likely to find | 
it difficult. But the baby is born into the | 
’ world as it is and not as it was, and must 
from the beginning learn to conform to 
present-day conditions. 

Development of Healthy Babies | 

Healthy babies are likely to respond well | 
ty the influence of things about them and | 
to suggestions made by persons who are | 
responsible for their care and training. | 

*" It can readily be understood therefore that 
if training is to be painless and effective 
it must be begun as soon as the child is! 
born. 

Parents need to understand the nature 
of the child and his needs. They must 
also be able to adapt the methods of train- 
ing to the characteristics of the individual 
child and be able to judge as the child, 
grows, the extent to which he must learn | 
to conform to the comfort and convenience 
of the family. 

The home must, from the beginning, | 
exemplify the ideals of living which are 
to become the foundation of the child's | 
development. Dr. Smiley Blanton tells us| 
in his book on child guidance that child 
guidance is essentially family guidance. | 
The later mental health of the child and 
his ability to adapt himself happily to| 
oihers will depend on this early training. 

Best Parental Endeavor 

Nothing is accidental; everything that | 
happens to the child, everything that he) 
does has its effect on his future. The) 
home life should be carefully planned so 
that parents may give their best endeavor | 
not alone to the physical care of the child, 
but to his training in an environment 
which will make the best contribution to} 
his personality and his development. 

Every parent needs suitable rest and a 
freshness of viewpoint, which can come) 
only from varied activities and from daily 
recreation, free for the time from the re- 
sponsibility of the child’s care. No one 
should expect a mother to be on duty 
twenty-four hours each day. She needs 
rest and renewal of physical strength. 

She needs relief from -tension in pleas-| 
urable enjoyment and she needs some 
daily contact outside her hom= if she is to 
keep her poise and her wholesome atti- 
tude toward life. All of this benefits her 
child both indirectly and directly. 

Independent Existence 

From the time of his birth he begins 
an independent existence. From_ being | 
wholly dependent on his mother for his, 
oxygen supply, his elimination of wastes 
end his nutrition he must, once he is born, 
begin to breathe for himself, he must take 
his own food which he must also digest 
and absorb. He must collect and elimi- 
nate his own wastes. 

Fortunately Nature has established for 
him an automatic signal system which be- 
gins to function in many respects as soon 
as he is born, and through his reflex 
nervous system he is helped to establish 
the numerous body functions which make 
his living in our world possible. 

On the other hand, the baby is the most 
helpless of all the young of the animal 
kingdom; he needs adult care and train- 
ing for a longer period. Some parents 
enjoy so much the care of their children 
and the feeling that the children are de- 
pendent on them that they selfishly pro- 
long the helplessness of infancy even into 
the adult period of growth by depriving 
the child of the opportunity for any initi- 
ative, for acquiring any skill or for form- 
ing his own judgments, all of which are 
superiority of family, or wealth, or intel- 
citizen. 

Adjusting “hild to Home 

Often the home life must be modified 
in the interests of the child, but should 
not become subservient to the child. The 
child should become a citizen ino the 
home, sharing, as he grows older, its joys. 
scrrows, and responsibilities, but should 
not be allowed to become a dictator, be- 
cause he is a child whose slightest whim 
is to be gratified, or, because his parents 

nave an inflated notion of some artificial 
superiority of family, or wealth, or intel- | 
lect. 

We are not asking today so much of our 
ancestry as we are of native ability and of 
environment and training. We no longer | 
insist on precocity, but we do expect re- 
liability, initiative, patience and skill and} 
adaptability, all of which may be devel- 
oped, if the child has as a foundation 
scund physical health, well developed co- 
ordinatioa and a happy disposition. 

We have learned that no two children 
conform exactly to the same pattern, that 
it is folly to insist that all children in a 
family study the same subjects at school, 
enjoy the same recreation and to attain 
the same skills. One child may by nature 
be a human question mark, an investigator 
who wants to know reasons for things, who 
is interested in working out new combina- 
tions and new uses for the forces of Na- 
ture. 


Different Kinds of Trends 

Another may have a natural ability for 
finance, for art, or for music, but would 
not be a success in the research that is 
the breath of life to his brother. Still 
another may be a slow, 
who will never shine with the brilliance 
« his brothers, but will be more sure and 
stable than either. 

His interests will center in his home, 
his family and his community. He is 
likely to become the proverbial good citizen 
who is always essential as a stabilizer of 
progress. 

No two children in any family have the 
Same problems, for each has to struggle 
with his own personality as well as with 
the situations due to the fact that he is 
the first or the second or possibly the third 
or fourth child for whom family adjust- 
ments must be made. 

Parents who expect a child to develop 
their own trends, to engage in the occupa- 
tions they enjoy and to repeat their suc- 
cesses are often bitterly disappointed. They 
may finally inhibit success for the child 
in any type of endeavor because daily they 
expect him to conform to the pattern 
they have laid down. Daily they thwart 
any effort ofthe child to follow his natural 
bent. 
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How TO RID HOUSEHOLD 
OF ANNOYING INSECTS 


Counsel and Aid Given by Federal Government in Driving Invading 
Pests From Home 


| By DR. E. A. BACK 
Principal Entomologist, United States Bureau of Entomology 


Wk WEATHER again is upon most of the Nation, and with it the housewife’s 
problem of combating the Summer invasions of ants, clothing and furniture 
moths, roaches, flies, and a myriad of other household insect pests. 


The matter is no small one. Losses in damaged equipment and ruined foodstuffs 

probably run into millions of dollars a year, to say nothing of the mortification and 
— injury to the temper of millions of housewives. 

How shall I drive out the horde of ants that have taken 
their toll of food from the pantry? How can I protect my 
furniture and my stored Winter clothing from moths? How 
can I guard my rugs against the ravages of the carpet beetle 
and my books against the silverfish, or slicker, and the book- 
louse? And how can I get rid of bedbugs? Is there any 
source of aid for me in my efforts? 

The Government, through the Bureau of Entomology of 
the Department of Agriculture, has studied the control of all 
these pests and many more, and offers effective informa- 
tion to the housewife on methods of freeing her home from 
their ravages. 

The problem of controlling moths is one of the most wide- 
spread and one that gives many housekeepers their greatest concern. Few homes 
are entirely free of moths, and these insects are very destructive if not controlled. 

The Bureau has prepared two pamphlets dealing with months—one outlining the 
best methods of protecting clothing, and one telling how to protect furniture. 
What to expect in the way of results from so-called moth-proofing solutions; how 
to kill the moth larvae that damage clothing; how textiles should be wrapped and 
treated to keep out the insects; what chemicals are effective fumigants for con- 
trol of the pest—these questions and many others are answered in Bulletin 1353F, 
“Clothes Moths and Their Control,” prepared by the Bureau to assist the housewife. 
And similar questions are answered with respect to upholstered furniture in Bulle- 
tin 1655F, “Control of Moths in Upholstered Furniture.” Both can be cbtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents of the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the clothing bulletin for 5 cents and that cn furniture for 10 cents. 

The carpet beetle, which is particularly abundant in the North, is a rival of the 
moth in destructiveness toward rugs and similar fabrics. It is sometimes called | 
the “buffalo moth,” although it is not a moth. The Bureau has a special pamphlet, 
on the control of this pest, Bulletin 1346F, “Carpet Beetles and Their Control,” 
which costs 5 cents from the same source ag the others mentioned. 

Raaches try the temper of the housewife particularly in apartment houses, row 
houses, and other thickly settled areas. How the roach can be completely extermi- 
nated, with little trouble or expense, by the use of sodium flouride, a powder ob- 
tainable at drug stores, or by use of certain fumigants; and how a good degree of 
control can be obtained by using borax, pyrethrum, sulphur, or phosphorus, are 
told in Bulletin 658F, entitled “Cockroaches.” 

The stream of ants into the pantry can be stopped by use of a poisoned sirup 
containing arsenic, by discovering their nests and injecting kerosene or gasoline, 
and by removing the foodstuffs that attract them. Just how to go about eradicat- 
ing these insects is told in Bulletin 740F, “House Ants.” 

The silverfish and the booklouse, which feed on the sizing in book bindings and 
often on the paper itself, frequently become serious pests, and instances are 
known where apartments have gone unrented because of the abundance of the | 
former. The silverfish is a small, glistening, silver or pearl-gray insect that 
prefers dark places such as cellars, but has spread its activities with the develop- ' 
ment of even temperatures in apartments that provide it an unusually favorable 
environment. How this insect can be eradicated by feeding a mixture of flour and 
arsenic or sodium flouride, or by other methods, is told in Bulletin 1665F, “The 
Silverfis® as a Pest of the Household.” Control of the booklouse is described in 
Bulletin 1104F, “Booklice or Psocids, Annoying Household Pests.” 

The presence of bedbugs in a house is not an indication of neglect or careless- 
ness, since this insect may gain access in spite of all reasonable precautions. It 
may enter with laundry, or by migration-from other houses, or by other means. 
But the odium attached to the presence of the “bug” is deserved if eradication 
efforts are delayed once it has entered. How fumigation with burning sulphur or | 
other gases can be used to eradicate the pest, and how the old-fashioned methods 
of eradication can be used successfully are told in Bulletin 754F, “The Bedbug.” 

The habits of the ordinary housefly and methods of suppressing the insect also 


have been studied by the Bureau. How cleanliness, screening, elimination of breed- 
ing places, and other measutes m 





Dr. E. A. Back 


be used to tontrol this pest are told in| 
408) *How.to Suppress It.” 
To obtain information on these insect problems and others, the housewife has 
only to address a letter to the Superintendent of Documents, asking for the desired 
pamphlet, with the price of the pamphlet included. Each of the bulletins men- 
tioned, except that on furniture moths, sells for 5 cents. 
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SHOPPER RETURNS GOODS 


WHEN 


Homebuyers Urged to Eliminate Overhead Waste in Cost 
Of Retailing Due to Sending Back Purchases 


‘TH PRACTICE common to many shop- | tices that tend to lessen the value of the 
pers of having goods delivered and then | dellar in exchange for goods. By follow- 


| Prevailing Dress Modes 


Idle Labor Turns - | 


To Home Industry, Labor-saving 


|Many Unemployed Apply Skill 
| Profitably in Designing Arti- 
cles for Every-day Use 


OUSANDS of men and women, in the 
| absence of gainful employment, are) 
learning to apply good workmanship, ar- | 
tistic and practical design to the making | 
of articles for every-day use. As a aa 
home workshops are springing up through- 
out the country and developing a new and | Equipment Division. 
| profitable domestic industry of consider-,| T© 
| abe economic and social importance. i of electric equi 

e. 

| eae eda — Soak oa, a Nowadays, with electric food mixers, 
| production, it is pointed out by Axel H. automatic toasters, automatic electric 
|Oxholm, director, National Committee on | '@"ges, percolators so efficient that they 
Wood Utilization, Department of Com- | #/most take the element of persqnal judg- 
|merce. They caier to individual needs of | ment out of making coffee, electric clocks 
customers rather than to any general de-|2md a number of other appliances, al- 
| mand. most any one can be-a good housekeeper, 

The National Committee om Wood) 2#ccording to Mr. Way. Even the male 
Utilization has published a booklet en-| unacquainted with the devious ways of 
| titled “You Can Make It for Profit,” in | cooking, by using the new electric mixer 
which about 100 detailed designs and, and a cookbook can efficiently bake good 
specifications are given of articles that | cake. . ’ 
can be made in the home workshop. “You; Not only has electrical equipment been 
| Can Make It for Camp and Cottage,” an-! improved in utility but it has also been 
hother of this series, gives similar plans for | improved in appearance. Chromium plat- 
camp equipment, and “You Can Make It,” | ing has come into common use for toasters 
the third of the series, is of principal in- 
terest to youngsters and deals with simple Many designs~have been improved until 
household items. the appliances look much different from 

In all of these booklets garden furniture those first placed on the market. 
and accessories are given special atten- The heating elements which are now 
tion. Already about 400,000 copies of these placed in electrical equipment are bet- 
booklets have been purchased and infor-, ter than those used five years ago. They 
mation reaching the Committee from all do not burn out as easily and are built 
parts of the country indicate that they | to heat more rapidly. 
have assisted people in turning spare time 
into profit. 


| 


labor-saving devices available 


the Commerce Department's Electrical 
In the last five years 


pment for the 


| Temperature Control 


|For Electric Irons 
The electric iron was commonly re- 
garded as having reached a high stage 


Offered at Low Price Level of development many years ago, says Mr. 
Way; but the automatic temperature con- 


ANCY WOOL materials have been tro) is an important -feature which has 
popular among French manufacturers | peen added. 


of women’s apparel and linen“ woven in In the first type of automatic tempera- 


crepe effect is reported to have been 4 ture control for iron, the current was shut 
successful novelty of this year. 


| To Easy Housekeeping 


Increasing Number of Electrical Appliances Devised. for 
ivory Use in Kitchen and as Aids in Home Tasks 


EVER before have there been so many the vacuum cleaner ‘in use today and that | 
for|of 25 years ago. 
household use, points out H. E. Way, of 


remarkable progress has been made in the | 


waffle irons, heaters and other devices. | 


{for $6.08. 


Rayon materials are being utilized ex- 
tensively in France in the production of 
ready-made dresses to retail at $4 to $5 
and rayon materials mixed with cotton 
and wool are also having an increased 
vogue. This information is contained in a 
report made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The creation of designs and models. for 
women’s apparel—an important branch of 
the French textile industry—appears to 
be in a better position than last year. 
Paris establishments of established repu- 
tation report that dress sales at recent 
Spring showings were larger than those 
of last Spring, although prices have been 
reduced on an average by 50 per cent. 

Prevailing low prices for silk are re- 
ported to have stimulated an increased use 
of silk fabrics. Cotton goods apparently 
will remain in vogue throughout the 
Summer season. 


Food for Family of Five 
For $6.08 During March 


r 


D sufficient to provide an adequate 


could have been purchased during March 
Retail food prices in Wash- 
ington. were used as the basis for deter- 
mining the cost of a diet prepared by the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

It was pointed out at the Bureau that 
the cost of the diet was the minimum 
figure which the consumer would have 
had to pay if the Bureau’s diet were ad- 
hered to, and purchases were made at 


, the right time to take full advantage of 


low prices. 

An emergency diet for a family of five, 
insufficient over a long period of time, 
could have been purchased in Washing- 
ton during March for $4.34. 

Washington retail food prices, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are 
slightly above those of the country as a 
whole. 


Prepared Flour Devised 


diet for a family of five for a month| 


off automatically at a certain temperature, 
thus removing danger of fire from over- 
heating. An improvement has been de- 
vised so that it.is now possible to buy 
irons which can be regulated to any de- 
sired temperature. 

Irons which are manufactured now are 
of much higher power. This means that 
| irons can now be brought: quickly to the 
| proper temperature and the housewife does 
| not have to wait 5 or 6 minutes for her 

iron to heat up before using it. 
| A cordless iron which becomes heated 
through 
heated stand has also been developed. It 
can be used for a time and then set back 
for reheating. 


Ironer attachments for washing ma-_ 


chines which make it possible to use one 
electric motor for two purposes, thus re- 
ducing the price of the ironer, have been 
in considerable demand. 

Washing machines have also been im- 
proved in efficiency. It is now possible 
for a housewife to do the family wash- 
ing without wetting her hands, according 
to Mr. Way. 

There is a marked contrast petween 


contact with an _ electrically- ; 


Contributions 


Small hand vacuum 
cleaners weighing only a few pounds now 
in use make quite a contrast with the 
| cumbersome old machines. They are much 
| more efficient,“and are used for cleaning 
| clothes, furniture and automobile uphol- | 
| stery, as well as floor coverings. 


Regulation of Heat 
‘In Cooking Oven 


| Blectric ranges are now faster in heat- 
jing. Automatic control devices permit 
| the housewife, to set the oven for the 
| required temperature and then leave it 
jentirely to the device to turn off the 
}oven when the food is cooked. 
| The electric clock has been developed 
}as an incident to the effort of electric 
|}companies to regulate the frequency “f 
power stations. The peak year for sales 
| was 1931 when 2,800,000 were marketed. 

Electric heaters have been improved 
‘chiefly in appearance. Chromium plat- 
ing is being used extensively, and the 
design is more pleasing. Automatic 
toasters, whereby the old danger of burnt 
toast is banished from the breakfast table, 
have come into common use. 

The electric food mixer is a popular 
innovation. Since first placed on sale 10 
| years ago the manufacturers have de- 
| veloped a moderate priced mixer which 
last year showed a large increase in sales 
| despite adverse business conditions. 

Inventors are working to devise a per- 
colator which will automatically make 
good coffee. The best coffee is made at a 
certain temperature, and if the tempera- 
ture oi the water can be. efficiently con- 
trolled at this point and the heating ele- 
ment turned off when the coffee is made, 
the problem will be solved. 





Extension of Use 


Of Electric Refrigeration 


In 1927 there were then only about 
390,000 electric refrigerators in the coun- 
try, according to trade estimates. Last 
year almost two times that number were 
sold and in 1931 almost three times as 
| many. 

Improvements in refrigeration include 
regulators that keep temperatures of re- 
frigerators at any desired level, quieter | 
| motors, sliding shelves, special compart- 
ments for vegetables so they will not 
dry out, door openers and other special! 
accessories. 

A refrigerator maker some time ago' 
asked Mr. Way if it would be feasible to! 
use ozone in refrigerators in order to take 
away certain food odors. Mr. Way in- 
vestigated and found that Department of 
Agriculture data shows that ozone causes 
butter and milk to spoil. 

The refrigerator maker was faced with 
the alternative of putting in separate 
compartments for milk and butter or| 
omitting the use of ozone. He decided | 
not to use the ozone. 





WHAT LABEL CAN TELL BUYER 


Federal Efforts to Standardize Quality of Canned Foods 
As Aid to Consumer 


WHEN You PICK UP a can of corn in 
the grocéry store and look at the label, 
decorated with a picture of an ear of corn 


and some fancy name like “Golden Glow,” | 


“Smith’s Bantam,” or “Best Country Gen- 
tleman,” what do the consumers really 
learn about the contents? 
| buyer for the home tell, in choosing among 
several brands, which one is worth the 
most, or is most suitable? 

Price alone is not an indication, for one 
store may price the same brands differ- 
ently. from another, says the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


How can the} 


returning all or part of the delivery is a 
wasteful procedure which adds an unnec- 
essary overhead charge to the cost of mar- 
keting and inflates retail prices, says Ada 
Lillian Bush, business analyst of the United 
Scates Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in a discussion of intelligent 
spending by the buyer for the home. 
Women should study their buying prob- 
lems, says Miss Bush, if they are inter- 
ested in furthering the production and 
marketing of good quality materials at 
the lowest prices they can be made by a 
healthy, well-nourished and self-respect- 
ing laboring class. Pursuing the argument, 


ing a simple, general budgeting plan—not 
something so detailed and difficult that 
the home buyer grows weary of trying 
to keep it up—it is easy to fall into more 
regular and systematic buying habits. 

‘From the day the home buyer thinks 
about budgeting she is apt to arrange with 
herself and family to pay bills more regu- 
larly. It is not so important to creditors, 
as a rule, whether bills are paid weekly, 
monthly, or bimonthly, if they can count 
On payment at some regular period. 

“In credit studies it has been found that 
often those who have the most money and 
Are best able to pay are apt to be the most 


The contents of cans of apparently dif- 
ferent brands, sold at varying prices, may 
A PREPARED flour containing all netes-!!ook and taste about the same when 
sary ingredients for making waffles opened up. 
has recently been placed on the market; ft is said that there are about 4,500 
in England, according to trade informa- prands of canned corn, 1,000 brands of 
tion reaching the Department of Com- canned peaches, 300 brands of’ canned 
merce. pineapple, and 1,000 brands. of canned 
European countries have not developed salmon. Many wholesale distributors buy 
as wide a use of the various types of pre-|and sell according to fancy brand names, 
pared flour as in this country, accordfng | which mean certain quality grades to them 
to R. F. Spicer, of the Foodstuffs Division | but which mean nothing to the housewife. | 
of the Department. | How can she expect to judge canned foods 
Prepared cake flours, prepared biscuit | by brands or price? 


Exclusively for Waffles 


jbels according to the contents of the can. 


Under the Food and Drugs Act, labels 
'on all food products must be truthful. So 
it is sufficient for the canner or distributor | 
to learn for himself what grades he has 
to offer, and to guarantee these grades 
or the labels. If the cans enter into inter- 
state commerce, and the statements are 
not truthful, the foods may be seized and 
the canner prosecuted. 


There is also a special new official grad- 
ing service which is available to producers 
who wish to pay for it. If an inspector 
appointed by the Government has per- 
;sonally supervised every stage of prepar- 
ing and canning the food, including the 
sanitation of the plant, the distributor or 
canner may mark his goods “U. S. Grade 
A,” and so on. But the “U. S.” may not 
appear on the label unless this service has 
actually been performed. 

How does knowing the grade affect se- 
lection in buying canned foods? 
careful housewife has different uses for 
different qualities. Take canned corn as 
en example: For a company dinner she is 
willing to pay a trifle extra, and get 
“Grade A.” When the faimly is given 
plain stewed corn, she wants it good in 


Every | 


logical thinker. | 


| irregular in that respect. They feel sure 
that the laundryman, butcher, grocer, etc., 
| knows he will be paid some day. That is 
probably true; but ‘what day’ is of impor- 
tance if credit business is to work out 
most gainfully for everyone concerned.” 


Miss Bush says: 


“We do not want prices to remain low 
at the expense of human life. There are 
many ways, however, in which as buyers 
of merchandise we can increase the value 
of our 1933 dollar in exchange for mer-| 
chandise. In the way you go about your} 
business of marketing for the family talye,| DE 
or shopping for yourself, or the family, 
you do countless things that either add to} 
or subtract from the value of your dollar 
in exchange for merchandise. 

“When you buy a couple of perfectly 
geod dresses, for instance, a pair of 
matched window drapes, or two pounds of (Cy of the unfortunate by-products of 
butter, have them sent to your home, then the present economic situation is its 
decide to keep one and return the other—- | effect upon the schools, says the Secretary 


that, perhaps, seems of little :mportance of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes. With 
to anyone. However, the amount of all , P - 


goods bought, delivered, and returned to | School income cut everywhere as a result 
stores runs to a startling total—between | of necessary economies in public admin- 
four and five billion dollars annually, ac-| istration and with our various communi- 
cording to some estimates. ties finding it a painful process to make 
“Of course, if there is anything wrong | both ends meet, even with drastically re- 
with the merchandise, you should return | duced budgets, on account of the inability 
it. Retailers will readily tell you that) of many people to pay taxes, Mr. Ickes 
there is no objection to returns for justi-! says, we are indeed confronted with a 
fiable reasons and within a reasonable | serious situation. 
time. The returned goods privilege, itself,| Secretary Ickes urges the need to pro- 
is generally regarded as sound practice; yide school facilities for adolescent youth, 
put it is a different story if, in many|so that they will have an occupation that 
cases, the consumer thoughtlessly takes an | wili keep them out of the ranks of labor 
unfair advantage. and remove them as a factor in the wage 
“In a world of perfect economy the flow | level of industry. Mr. Ickes says: 
of merchandise would always be toward—| At a time when lack of opportunities for 
never away from—the consumer. 
woman who, by careful choosing, gets what |tion should serve as an added incentive 
ske wants in the first place is a worthy|to keep our children in school, we are 
traffic directress who helps to reduce avoid- | confronted with the very real difficulty of 
able wastes in distribution, which adds to operating our schools at all. This is pe- 
the price of goods and the cost of living |culiarly the time when every effort should 
without benefit to anyone. |be made to hold back the flood of young 
“By passing on to the retailer any in- | people into industry where they would have 
fermation about preferred merchandise—/|to compete for jobs where there are no 
that is the result of her careful thought— | jobs. 
the homemaker is doing a rea! service. A We donot need the labor of children 
lack of knowledge as to types of merchan-| when millions of adult men and women 
dise that will prove most desirable to con-| are out of work. Even in normal times 
sumers causes a continual backward flow, (he tendency is away from child labor. 
of goods. A few years ago 14 years was the mini- 
“Every piece of consumer merchandise ,nwum limit for child labor. Now it has 
jis intended for the use of someone. To} come quite generally to 16 years. Gradu- 


the extent that the homemaker contrib-|aily the age has crept higher and there | 


jutes to a one-way passage of goods she is|are some who look for its extension be- 

cooperating in consumer-dealer efforts to| yond the sixteenth year. This all means 

eliminate wastes. that schools must be provided for our 
“Thoughtlessly buying what is likely to| children. 

‘be returned is only one of many prac- But if we are to keep youth in school 


‘ 


LAYING WORK 


Need for Continued Schooling to Prevent Absorption Into 
Ranks of Labor 


The | the employment of even our adult popula- | 


flours which have been used in this coun- 
try for many years have not become as 
popular in Europe, largely because of the 
fact that Europeans do less home baking 
than is done in this country, it was 
pointed out. 


E OF CHILD 


LIF 


up to 16, and even beyond, we must as- 
sume the obligation of providing the kind 
of education by which they may profit 
|We cannot afford to have children at 14 
or 16 left to their own devices on the 
streets. The school is the natural solu- 
tion—but what kind of a school? 

The educational program of the future, 
in order to meet the needs of youth who 
cannot find work in industry, must be 
enriched with industrial arts in the grades 
and the high schools. These should be 
widely diversified to give scope to many 
»types of talents among the students. 

There should be a widespread develop- 
ment of vocational guidance, which should 
mean wise counselling in the preparation 
for work as well as guidance into distinct 
vocations. The present situation with re- 
spect to employment should not dishearten 
those who seek to develop a better pro- 
gram, but rather should stimulate to 
greater efforts, 

We need, in addition, the development 
of distinct vocational education in agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and the home. 
There is no substitute for such training 
if we are to give opportunity to the masses 
of our youth. And, finally, there is needed 
extension or continuation education in 
the vocations in which people are engaged 
to enable them to reach higher levels of 
attainment. 

We are passing through such troubled 
times that sometimes despair of the future 
colors the utterances of men. We shal] 
no doubt have many changes in our so- 
cial and economic order. 

But, whatever the form which industry 
agriculture, commerce, and homemaking 
take there will always be a field for voca- 
| tional skill. Whatever we can do to de- 
| velop the latent skills of the masses of 
, people will repay us in economic advance 
and in social stability. 


flours, and various types of self-rising| The Federal Government has some help 
for the home-buyer interested in procuring 


the best value for every. penny in outlay) 


for food. The United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has already estab- 
lished definite quality standards for sev- 
eral kinds of canned foods—particularly 
corn, peas, tomatoes, snap beans, and lima 
| beans—and is working on others 

The Bureau urges canners and distribu- 
tors to print these quality grades on the 
labels, so the housewife can tell at a glance 
what grade she is getting. It urges the 


housewife to ask for these grades until | 


they are in common use. 

The Bureau believes it would be much 
simpler and fairer to everybody concerned 
|—grower, canner, wholesaler, retailer, and 
housewife—if “Grade A” ‘or “Fancy,” 
“Grade B” or “Choice,” “Grade C’ or 
“Standard,” and “Substandard” (now re- 
quired by law) were plainly printed on la- 


GOVERNMENT 


Bureau of Standards Journal of Research— 
Vol. 10, No. 4, Apr., ge - of Commerce 
Subs rice, r year. 

ee . = 32--26231-26239 

Industrial Injuries to Women in 1928 and 1929, 
Compared with Injuries to Men—Bull. of 
Women’s Bur. No. 102, Dept. of Labor. Price. 
10 cents. 

Shoe Retailing—Retai! Distribution (Trade Se- 
ries), Census of Distribution—15th Census of 
U. S,, Bur. of Census, Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 33-26240 

Technical News Bull. of Bur. of Standards— 
No. 192, Apr., 1933, Dept. of Commerce. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents a year. (25.26527) 

School Life, April, 1933—Vol. XVIII, No. 8. of- 
fice of Education, Dep. of Interior. Sub- 
scription prce, 50 cents a year. 

Turkey Raising—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1409. Dept. 
of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr 33-46 

Golden Cross Bantam Sweet Caen, Oke. No 

c. Price, cents. 
268, Dept. of Agri Agr 33-45 

Insects—Bees, Honey, and Insects Injurious to 
Man, Animals, Plants and Crops—Price List 
of Pub. 41, 26th Edition. Apply at Supt. of 
Docs. (25-27428) 

Mental Patients in State Hospitals, 1929 and 
1930. Bur. of Census, Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. (30-26126) 

Builders’ Template Hardware — Commercial 
Standard CS9-33, Bur. of Standards, Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

Suppl. to U. S. Coast Pilot, Alaska. Part I, 
Dixon Entrance to Yakutat Bay—Serial No. 
545-1; Coast and Coen Survey, Dept. of 
Commerce. Apply at pt. 

Suppl. to Hydrographic Office Pub. No. 152, 
Mediterranean Pilot, Vol. II, 1933. Apply at 
Hydrographic Office, U. S. Navy. 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S. Part I, Feb., 1933, Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 
Subscription price, $1 a year. (14-21465) 
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'flevor, but not high in cost. 


“Grade B” or “Choice” would be very 
nice, and “Grade C” would do if you are 
watching pennies pretty closely. “Grade’ 
Cc.” or a “substandard” grade—which | 
merely means a wholesome food lacking 
{some of the qualities of the higher grades 
- would give adequate flavor to such dishes | 
|as corn pudding, corn soup, corn fritters, | 
| tomatoes with corn and cheese, and so on. | 


| It is easy to see how. helpful these| 
grades will be when they are once adopted 
universally. It is important for the house- 
| wife’s voice to be heard in the matter, for 
at present distributors of canned goods 
declare that the housewife does not read 
the labels. When she convinces them that 
she does, and that she prefers to buy 
canned goods bearing plainly marked qual- | 
lity grades, she is more likely to get this 
‘information on the labels. 


PUBLICATIONS | 


School Attendance, Population—15tn Census of 
| YU. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, Dept. of Com- 
merce. _ Price, 15 cents. 


Marital Condition, Population—15th Census of 
U. S.: 1930, Bur, of Cenesus, Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 25 cents. 

Health Work and Physical Education, Bull.. 
1932, No. 17, Mimeograph No. 28, U. S. Dept 
of the Interior, Office of Education. Price, 
10 cents. ‘ E33-741 

Soil Survey of Suffolk and Nassau Counties of 
New York— Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, | 
U. S, Dept. of Agric. Price, 70 cents. Series 
1928, No. 28. oe Agr.33-48 

Paper Cones and Tubes (For Textile Winding) | 

| — Issued March 29, 1933, U. S. Dept. of Com-! 

merce Bur. of Standards. Price, 5 cents. 


Wayside Places 
Where Tourists 
Break Journey 


Type of Resort Which ‘At- 
tracts Traveler to Stop 
For Meals and to Rest 
Over Night ° 

| i STATES which possess scenic attrac- 

tions for vacationing, or through which 


important travel arteries pass, the housing 
ef tourists provides a good cash revenue 


|for many families located along or near 
\the highways. 


Extension workers are encouraging high 
standards in preparing for these transient 


| guests, and during the past few winters 
{have held numerous conferences for tour- 
|ist home managers in advance »f the Sum- 


mer season. Some of the suggestions made 
might also be applied by any family that 


|expects to have “company,” whether pay- 


ing or otherwise, during the Summer. 
Place to Lay Over 

“The traveler wants to be supplied with 
rest and food,” said Miss Florence L. Hall, 
of the Extension Service, Department of 
Agriculture, in speaking on the subject of 
tcurist home management. “To attract 
tourists,-first consider the home surround- 
ings. Try to picture the place as it would 
look to a stranger hunting for a restful 
place to pass the night. Does it have 
beauty and charm? 

“There should be one sign, plainly- and 
casily read, about 500 feet froin the house, 
sv that the motorist can see it in time to 
slow down. Another sign shows where 
to turn in. The approach should be easy, 
with plenty of space to park. An air of 
neatness outside the house promises clean- 
liness within. 

Simple Furnishings 

“Simplicity should be the keynote in 
furnishings. Make every effort to have 
the house look cool. Room look larger and 
cooler when not cluttered up with unnec- 


|essary furnishings. 


Since rest is the chief thing a tourist 
home has to sell, the bedrooms are of 
great importance. Windows should be 


| Screened, making it possible to open them 


wide. 

The bed is the most important piece of 
furniture from the tourist’s point of view. 
Good springs and good mattresses may 


;cost more, but they are paying invest- 


ments. Blankets should be kept clean by 
frequent washings and airings. Both bed 
covers and sheets should be long enough 
to tuck in firmly. If your locality often 
has chilly nights, even in Summer, pro- 
vide enough bed covers. 
Bath and Running Water 

“A spotless bathroom with running hot 
water is a decided asset to the tourist 
heme. Plenty of towels and soap should 
be provided. 

“The dining-room should be cool and at- 
tractive, with a pleasant view, if possible, 


|Good food is of paramount importance. 


When tourists stop at country homes they 
expect to find an abundance of milk, 
cream, fresh fruits and vegetables. That 
is their idea of country food, and in many 
cases is the reason for choosing a country 
tourist home. Good home cooking goes a 
long way toward getting a party to stop 


|at your home on the return trip. 


“It is true that guests come without 
warning and expect a substantial supper 
quickly produced. Canned and fresh meat, 
fruits and salad dressings must be right 
at hand. Smoked meats, fresh eggs and 
broilers fill in. Have a well-stocked emer- 
gency shelf, including pickles, jellies, and 
relishes to dress up Simple meals. 

Clean Linen in Plenty 

Spotless linen and attractive china help 
to make a place stand out in memory. 
Doilies or small lunch-size cloths on small 
tables are easier to launder and keep im- 
maculately clean than one large damask 
tablecloth. 

“There are other satisfactions in the 
tourist home businéss besides the financial 
return. Women who keep tourists inva- 
riably say they enjoy meeting new people 
and enlarging their outlook.” ; 


England Raising Watercress 
To Satisfy Taste for Salad 


T= growing popularity of salads among 
the British has encouraged the devel- 
opment of watercress farming in England. 
Because of the high perishability of the 
plant most of the watercress sold in the 
British markets must be raised in Eng- 
land. 

Artesian well water is now used to 
maintain moderate temperatures for grow- 
ing plants so that production of water- 
cress is maintained throughout the year 
despite Winter and Summer extremes of 
temperature. This information is con- 
tained in a report received by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department of Com- 
merce from Trade Commissioner Harry 
O. Mitchell, London. 
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THE SOCIAL EMBASSY 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 


Colorful, continental 
and convenient... the 
finest hotel in New York 
extends you a cordial 
invitation. 

Rooms from $5 


The. 
AMBASSADOR 


Park Ave. at 5ist St., New York 
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Economy and Efficiency Basis 


Retail Store on '—For Naval Establishment 
. Profitable Basis 


Alert Bookkeeping, Bright | The Navy Department faces the possi-| Destroyers Stores Office, Philadelphia, | 


Display and Careful Man- 
agement Are Necessary, 


Federal Study Shows 


Retail stores which make money gen- 


erally show better and more up-to-date | 


2 methods of management and merchan- 


dising than do unprofitable stores, employ 
sound systems of bookkeeping, and are 
excellent or good in store appearance, ar- 
rangement and care. Results of the Com- 
merce Department’s newest domestic 
commerce study made public May 10 in a 
report “Survey of Retail Management 
Practices,” brought out these points. 
Two-thirds of the profitably operated 
stores studied were found to be entitled 


to a “good” or better rating in store ar- | 
while approximately three-.| 


rangement, 
fourths of the unprofitable stores were 
“fair” or “poor” in this respect, the report 
shows. A similar relative standing of the 
successful and unsuccessful establishments 
with regard to merchandise display was 
disclosed. 

In general store cleanliness and care, it 
was found, 68 per cent of the money- 
making stores rated “excellent” or “good,” 
while 70 per cent of the losing stores 
classed as “fair” or “poor.” 

Examination of the important matter 


of suitable store records gave even more | 
Eighty-eight per cent of | 
the proprieters of profitable stores were | 


striking results. 


found to keep neat and orderly books, 
and 83 per cent had their store records 
well up to date. Contrasting with this, 
47 per cent of the non-money-making 
proprietors had satisfactory record-keep- 
_ing systems, and only 40 per cent had 
their accounts sufficiently current. Poor 
bookkeeping, the report holds, appears 


from this study to be a very large factor | 


in the unsuccessful operation of a re- 
tail business. 


Profit Points Shown 


Other profit points noted by the report | 
on the basis of the store studied include | 


the following: 

Stores selling for cash only were found 
more frequently to be operating at a profit 
than stores on a cash-and-credit basis. 

Stores run at a profit showed more 


positive methods for collecting delinquent | 


accounts than unprofitable stores. 
Stores not giving delivery service were 


profitable in a greater proportion of cases | 


than those which gave such service. 


A greater proportion of the profitable | 
stores used sales promotion methods, and | 
used them more completely and consist- | 


ently, than did the unprofitable stores. 

A larger proportion of stores showing 
a profit determined their costs and profits 
by each of the various departments of 
their business. 

A greater proportion of the profitable 
stores made provision for training and 
instruction than did those stores which 
indicated a loss. 


Survey Made in Alabama 
The retail management practices survey 


was conducted by the Commerce Depart- | 
ment in cooperation with the School of | 
Commerce and Business Administration of | 


the University of Alabama, as a means 
of ascertaining to what extent sound busi- 
ness practices were being followed by re- 
tail merchants, and to provide the in- 
dividual retailer throughout the country 
with a basis of comparison for use in ap- 
praising the quality of his own methods. 


Retail establishments in number 361 in! 
13 leading trade lines, located in cities of | 


various sizes in northern Alabama, joined 
in supplying the data upon which the 
survey results are based. The cooperat- 
ing trades 
Stores, general stores, department, dry 
goods, furniture, hardware, shoes, jewelry, 
auto accessory, general clothing, women’s 
and children’s specialty, and men’s wear. 

The survey was conducted by F. Kilby 
Hall, under the direction of H. C. Dunn, 
chief of the Merchandising Research Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and E. C. Sheeler, chief of 
the Special Trade Studies Section. 

The work was carried out with the co- 
operation of Dr. Lee Bidgood and staff 
of the School of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of Ala- 
bama, reportorial assistance being sup- 
plied by graduates of the school. 

“A Survey of Retail Management Prac- 
tices” is issued as Domestic Commerce 


Series No. 81, price 10 cents each. Copies | 


of the report may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., } 


or from District Offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Corn Borer Embargo 
Is Declared in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill—An embargo against 
corn and other plants which may be in- 
fected with the corn borer has been de- 
clared by Governor Horner against the im- 
portation into Illinois of such products 
from the New England States and New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 


ginia, Virginia, Ohio, Michigan and Indi- | 


ana. A similar embargo against chestnut 
blight was declared against Eastern and 
Southern States. 


STAGES IN DEVELOPMENT 
OF NAVAL ORGANIZATION 


Administrative Structure Cha 


143 Years of Existence 


The development of the American Navy { ‘ 
| with Tripoli, France, and engaged in the | 


has gone through five distinct phases dur- 
ing the 143 years of its existence. 


Attention was directed to this fact in 
connection with the recent orders issued 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Claude A. 
Swanson, creating a board to study the 
advisability of changing the Navy’s pres- 
ent organization. 

During <ie period of its existence the 
Navy has grown from a small sailing fleet 
of six wooden frigates, with 54 commis- 
sioned officers and 1,922 seamen and ma- 
rines, to a highly mechanized force of 
several hundred units manned by nearly 
a@ hundred thousand well, trained officers | 
and men. 

Records of the Navy Department show 
that for nine years of the first phase, the 
Navy was under the War Department. 
During the first period of the Navy’s his- 
tory, from 1789 to 1815, its management 
was exclusively civilian, the Secretary of | 
the Navy and a few clerks attending to 
all ‘details of administration. In these! 


| 
| 


|Board to Study Plan‘to Merge 


Line, Staff and Marine Corps, 


And Order Curtails Shore Station Activities 


bility of a complete reorganization of its | 
activities in the interests of economy and 
increased efficiency. A board composed 
of representatives of various divisions of 
| the Navy has been appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Claude A. Swanson, 
to consider and make recommendations 
relative to reorganization of the Depart- 
ment and the amalgamation of the line | 
of the Navy, of the Marine Corps and 
of the ‘staff corps. 

During the past week, Secretary Swan- | 
son has also issued an order curtailing | 
naval shore establishments as part of his | 
program to save $55,000,000 in the Navy’s 
budget during the next fiscal year. 

If the board appointed by the Secretary | 
decides upon a realignment of the ac- 
tivities.of the Department it will be the 
sixth such reorganization in the history of 
the Navy. No change will be made, how- | 
ever, unless it is found that it will re-| 
| sult in greater efficiency and economy, 
| Secretary Swanson has declared. 


|Economy and Efficiency | 
|To Be Object of Changes 


| “Tf believe in keeping existing forms and 
methods which we have had. for years, | 
unless ‘by making a change we can gain in 
economy and efficiency,” Secretary Swan- 
son said. 

The amalgation feature of the project 
may affect the status and relative stand- 
ing of 10,337 officers, of whom 1,022 are 
Marine Corps officers, 5,801 in the line 
| of the Navy, 2,053 in its staff corps and | 
1,461 are warrant Officers. | 

Secretary Swanson said he has not yet, 
|reached a conclusion as to whether the 
Marine Corps would be eliminated if its 
| amalgamation with the line of the Navy 
is decided upon and Congress gives him 
the power to do so. 

Asked whether the Marine Corps duties | 
under such an amalgamation would be | 
|performed by line officers, Secretary | 
Swanson replied: | 


“The Marine Corps officers could still 
have the duties; it might not disturb them, 
and again it might.” | 

“I have an idea,” he added, “that there | 
can be some consolidation and that we| 
|can get rid of a heap of red tape. I am | 
in hoves that this can be done.” | 

The order of Secretary Swanson re-| 
;ducing the shore activities of the Navy | 
| calls for the elimination of 14 naval radio 
stations and 23 radio direction finder sta- | 
tions as well as the reduction of naval | 
| training stations and schools to a mini- 
mum basis of activity. The changes must 
be made before July 1. 


| Pa. 


Pa. Transfer to San Diego or Destroyer 
Tenders, 

Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, 
requirements. 


Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. Re- 


| duce activities to minimum required for 
| “Macon” until her transfer to West Coast, 


then to bare maintenance status. 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. Reduce 
activities to present fleet. requirements. 
Naval Training Station, Norfolk, Va. 
Skeletonize activities and trade schools. 


Marine Base, Parris Island, S. C. To be) 
retained as a training station for Marines. | 


Reduce activities to minimum required for 
present needs. 
Naval Hospital and Naval Prison, Parris 


| Island, 8..C. Reduce to bare maintenance 


status. 

Headquarters, 8th Naval District. Trans- 
fer and combine with Headquarters 6th 
and 7th Naval Districts at Charleston, 
8. C. 


Naval Station, New Orleans, La. After | 


transfer of District Headquarters to 
Charleston, reduce personnel to bare 
maintenance status. 

District Headquarters, 9th Naval District. 
Move to City of Chicago as soon as neces- 
sary office space can be made available. 

Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, 
Ill. Reduce to bare maintenance status. 

Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Ill. Reduce 
to bare maintenance status. 

Naval Reserve Aviation Base, Great 
Lakes. Close and discontinue. 

Office of Naval Attache, Tegucigalpa 
Santiago, and The Hague. Close. 


Aviation and Radio 
Stations Affected by Order 


3. Naval Reserve Aviation Bases at the 
following places will be maintained in re- 
duced status for voluntary training. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Long 
Beach, Calif.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Oak- 
land, Calif.; Miami, Fla.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Squantum, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo. 

4. The following naval radio stations 
will be closed. Detailed instructions will 
be issued as to disposition of personnel 
and equipment in each case. 

Portsmouth, N. H.; Newport, R. L.; 
Lakehurst, N. J. (when Lakehurst is de- 
commissioned); Cayey, P. R.; Browns- 
ville, Tex.; Parris Island, S. C.; St. 
Thomas, V. I.; Port au Prince, Haiti; 
New Orleans, La.; Cordova, Alaska; Hilo, 
T. H.; Great Lakes, Ill. (when District 
Headquarters are moved to Chicago); 
Puerto Obaldia, Panama; La Palma, 
Panama. 

5, The following radio direction finder 


Reduce activities to present Fleet | 


| 


And Movies for 
Classroom Work 


Modern Means Utilized in 
Many Countries to Aug- 

', ment Teachers Instrue- 

tion of School Pupils 





The radio loudspeaker is coming to the 
aid of school teachers all over the world. 
Just how far the use of the radio in 
teaching has spread is shown by the Office 
ot Education, Department of 
terior, in announcing findings of an in- 
vestigation of school broadcasting in 25 
| countries. 

Supplementing the work of the teacher, 
broadcasting broadens school work by 
bringing outstanding world events 


the classroom, permitting children to re- 
ceive occasional instruction of master 
jteachers in almost every subject taught 
jin the school, the survey points out. 


Encouraging the Pupil 


Practical suggestions are given regard- | 


ing methods of instruction by radio in 
the classroom, including planning of pro- 
|grams and means of encouraging pupils 
to make tse of radio lessons. 

The complete report, “School 
|casting,” is published by the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, in 
Paris. 

A special chapter in the 200-page pub- 
lication is based upon a conference called 


b= this conference were representatives of 
the Federal Radio Commission, Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture, National Association 
|of Broadcasters, National Committee on 
Education by Radio, National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, American 
; Council on Education, National Broad- 
jcasting Company and the 
Broadcasting System. 


Teaching With Movies 

A new plan of eduction by means of 

motion pictures is being developed in 
| England. 
The English plan, as reported to the 
| Department of Commerce and made pub- 
lic May 11, is designed to direct young 
persons in proper vocational work. 

The plan was developed by J. Wale- 
| Smith, executive officer of Juvenile Em- 
| ployment of the Willesden Juvenile Em- 
ployment Bureau. He has been working 
for two years on the problem of present- 
|ing to boys and girls a clear idea of busi- 
ness prospects, and finally decided upon 
|the use of films as the most desirable 





Secretary Swanson’s order follows in full | stations will be closed. Detailed instruc- |™edium for this purpose. 


text: 

1. The budget for the fiscal year 1934 
has been drastically reduced and the limit 
| of $270,000,000 has been fixed as the sum-| 


tions will be issued as to disposition of 

personnel and equipment in each case: 
Cape Elizabeth (Portland) Me.; Thatch- 

ers Island, Mass.; Deer Island, Mass.; 


| Films have been made to show “accu- 

rately the workings of various trades, and 
|it is planned to exhibit them to the young 
| people so they may see for themselves 


| total of naval appropriations which may |Fourth Cliff, Mass.; North Truro, Mass.; }exactly what work must be done and how 


be withdrawn from the Treasury during 
the fiscal year. This reduction necessitates | 
a drastic curtailment of activities, both | 
'ashore and afloat. In making reductions | 
\in expenditures on shore for the fiscal | 
year 1934, the following general principles 
will govern: 


Prices Neck, R. I. 

Amagansett, L. I, N. Y.; Fire Island, 
N. Y.; Manasquan, N. J.; Cape May, N. 
J.; Bethany Beach, Del.; Cape Henlopen, 
Del.; Poyners Hill, N. C.; Cape Hatteras, 
N, C.; Cape Lookout, N. C. 


include grocery stores, drug | 


(a) The Navy Yards at New York, Nor-| Point Hueneme, Calif.; Pc 
folk, Mare Island, Puget Sound and Cavite | Calif.; Point St. George, Calif.; Empire, 
will be maintained for service to the Fleet.;Oreg.; Fort Stevens, Oreg.; Klipsan 
The Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, will be con-| Beach, Wash.; New Dungeness, Wash.; 
|tinued as at present. The status of the | Soapstone Point, Alaska. 
| Navy Yards at Portsmouth, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Charleston is dependent upon 
availability of funds for new construction. | 
Additional instructions will be issued as} 
soon as practicable. | 
(b) Only such radio stations and direc-| 
tion finder stations as may be necessary to| 
|ecarry out the policy of the Department 
will be retained. | 

(c) Expenditures on officers’ quarters 
}and barracks, for repairs, upkeep and 
grounds, will be reduced to the absolute | 
minimum. 

(d) Restrict passenger automobiles and 
passenger carrying small boats; suspend | 
replacement of trucks and reduce over-| 
hauls; suspend replacement of locomo-| 
tives and railroad equipment; suspend re- 


Point Reyes, | 


No Nicks! 
| No Terrors! 


|it is accomplished in different industries. 
| Films showing activitits of local poly- 
| technics and films on health and hygiene 
}also are shown. The programs have been 
| viewed by the Ministry of Labor and the 
educational offices of the British Govern- 
ment. 


Texas Defeats Oleo Tax 


Austin, Tex.—A bill for a tax on oleo- 
| margine has been defeated by the Senate. 


No Burns! 


Adapting Radio | 


| President 


the In-| 


into | 


Broad- | 


placements of all construction equipment | 


for buildings and grounds, etc.; suspend 
alterations and improvements to buildings 
and structures, limit repairs of vital items 
| to a minimum and specific amount; sus- 
pend replacemenis of all plant facilities. 
(e) Reduce recruiting stations, receiving 
|Ships and stations, training stations and 
schools, to a minimum necessary to meet | 
the requirements of the Fleet. | 
(f) Close unnecessary commissary stores. | 
(g) Reduce activities at all Naval Re- 
serve Aviation Bases to. that required for | 
voluntary training or close entirely to bare | 
maintenance status. | 
(h) Concentrate independent purchas- 
ing, disbursing and other activities in | 
nearest Navy Yard or Station, to fullest 
extent practicable. | 
2. In contormity with’ the foregoing 
principles the status of the following shore 
activities will be changed, as indicated: | 
Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. 
Reduce to bare maintenance status. Main- | 
tain War College. | 
Navy Purchasing Office, Newport, R. I. | 
Consolidate with Supply Department, | 
Torpedo Station. | 
Naval Supply Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reduce to bare maintenance status but 
maintain Clothing Factory. | 
Motion Picture Operators School, New 
York. Close. 


nged Five Times in Course of | 


years the Navy was involved in troubles 


War of 1812 with England. 

In the second stage of organization 
under which the Department was con- 
ducted from 1815 to 1842, its administra- 
tive force consisted of the Secretary of 
the Navy assisted by three naval officers, 
as a board of commissioners. | 

The establishment of the bureau system 
in 1842 marked the beginning of the third 
distinctive administrative set-up. Under | 
this system the Navy fought the war with | 
Mexico and the Civil War. | 

Imposition of the naval aide system | 
upon the bureau system in 1909 was the | 
fourth distinct change in administrative | 
policy. This stage lasted until 1915, when | 
the office of naval operations was added 
to the bureau system. | 

This organization was continued during | 
the World War and is now under analysis | 
of the board appointed by Secretary Swan- 
son, with a view to making changes which | 
will increase the efficiency of the service | 
and reduce operating expenses, | 
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COOL 


“TI CALL ’em as I see ’em and 
I call Ingram’s cool! It dusts the 
pan free of whiskers the first 
time you’re up! Lather up—and, 
boy, oh doy, how grateful your 
face will be!” 

The reason—Ingram’s has 
three soothing effects! On your 
cheek and under your chops, it 
does the job of lotion and skin 
tonic, as well as shaving cream! 
It’s different from all those luke- 
warm, stinging creams that 
make shaving a trial and a 
burden. J 

And, whether you like to 
squeeze your lather from a tube 
or scoop it from a jar, Ingram’s 


~INGRAM’S 0 
Shaving Cream 


is the cream for your brush! It 
comes both ways—jar or tube. 

Get next to this smooth, mar- 
velously cool cream that makes 
shaving a pleasure! Go right 
down to the drug store now 
and pick Ingram’s in the con- 
tainer you like! 


IN JARS OR 
IN TUBES 


a 
Ingram CaN 
ar Sable 
CREAM 


Two steps-in the interest of veterans 
were taken during the past week at the 
White House. 

The first was the announcement, May 
10, that President Rooveselt’s recent 
Executive Order for reductions in com- 
pensation to World War Veterans has 
been found to involve greater decreases 
than were intended to be made in pay- 
ments to those having specific service-con- 
nected injuries and that revision will be 
made in the regulations and schedules. 

The second step was the announcement 
| that regulations covering admission to the 
Emergency Conservation Work Camps had 
been modified to permit the enrollment 
of 25,000 unemployed World War veterans, 


|Honorably Discharged 


|Veterans to Be Enrolled 
Only veterans holding honorable dis- 


| charges will be permitted te enroll, it was 
stated at the White House. Actual en- 


|rollment will not take place until full plans | 


| have been formulated and agreed to by 
|Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
| Conservation Work. 
| Regional offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
| tration and Government hospitals will not 
| be closed until careful studies have dem- 
onstrated that such action may be taken 
| without undue hardship. 

The White House statement relative to 
revision of veterans’ compensation regula- 
tions fellows: 


| “As a result of conferences between the | 
President, the National Commander of the | 


| American Legion, Louis Johnson, and the 


’\by the Office of Education. Participating | Director of the Budget, the following con- | 


clusions have been reached: 


Columbia | 


Moderating Severity of Loss 
Of Veterans’ Privileges 


| viewed so as 


‘ | 
Directs Readjustment of Cut in Compensation and | 
Opens Conservation Camps to Service Men | 


| 

“As a result of the application of the 
| veterans’ regulations, it now seems that | 
}the cut in compensation of service-con- | 
nected World War veterans with specific | 
injuries has been deeper than was orig- | 
inally intended. The regulation and sched- 
ules in this respect will, therefore, be re- 
to ‘effect more equitable | 
levels of payment. Careful study also will 
be made of the other regulations and thefr 
effects. 

“By reason of the burden incident to 
jrerating and in order that undue hard- 
ship will not be imposed upon veterans 
in their application for adjudication of 
their cases, regional offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration will not be closed 
as has been reported, except where it has 
been clearly demonstrated that regional 
facilities are not necessary. 

“It is not contemplated that Govern- 
ment hospitals will be closed pending a 
careful, studious survey of the entire hos- 
pital situation. This, of necessity, will re- 
rquire considerable time. 

“These conclusions are in line with the 
President's original statement that the 
regulations and schedules would be 
drafted so as to effect the most humane 
possible treatment of veterans truly dis- 
abled in war service.” 

The Executive order signed by the 
| President May 11 relative to admission 
|of veterans to work camps follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Act of Congress entitled ‘An 
Act for the relief of unemployment 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 
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Need for Contro 
Of Narcoties in 
Patent Medicine 


Food and Drug Administra- 
tions Cites Fatalities Due 
To Cinchopen Contents of 
Proprietary Remedies , 


Need for more complete and informative 
labeling on patent and proprietary medi- 
cines and for stricter regulation of patent- 
medicine advertising is seen by Dr, F. J. 
Cullen, Chief, Drug Control, Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, in reports of 
recent fatalities resulting from cinchophen 
poisoning. 

Cinchophen, a chemical andoyne and 
sedative, is frequently used by sufferers 
from neuralgia, rheumatic pains, neuritis, 
arthritis, gout, and similar disorders. The 
Federal food and drug law, as at present 
written, does not require the presence of 
this drug in a medicine to be declared 
upon the label. 


Five Fatalities Reported 


“Mayo Glinic, Rochester, Minn., recehtly 
reported five fatal cases due to poisoning 
from cinchophen which was self-admin- 
istered or taken without proper medical 
supervision,” says Dr. Cullen. 

“The patients came -to the clinic for 
relief from jaundice. Atrophy of the liver 
was the main pathology. As late as Octo- 
ber, 1932, the Annals of Internal Medicine 
reported six fatal cases of cinchophen 
poisoning, four of which were caused by 
one proprietary remedy. 

“One patient took 60 grains of cincho- 

[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Get your Pontiac now 
and enjoy the thrill of a 
fine new car 


Up out of the bog of stagnant business, pops Pontiac. 
Sales increasing every month. Ahead of last year. 


The sheer newness of the car, the balanced value that 
anyone can see and feel, the good old spring sunshine 
that warms hearts and thaws out cold feet — make .a 
combination that a lot of folks can’t resist — forever. 


Stop any Pontiac owner anywhere and ask him what 
he thinks of his Pontiac Economy Straight Eight. Ask 
any automobile man what the men in the business think 


of Pontiac. 


Everywhere, there is the greatest enthusiasm ever ac- 


corded a Pontiac. Never in our history have so many 


owners written and phoned us to say how pleased they 


are with their new Pontiacs. 


Every day Pontiacs are attracting new buyers—by 


their iooks, their performance, their comfort, their safety, 


their economy, their durability and their low price. 


Don’t resist temptation too long—get one now. You'll 


be in good company — and big company. 


All ciosed cars have Fisher bodies, with Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation for cool summer driving. 


PONTIAC *585 


THE ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT 


od 


- ~ 


AND UP 


F.O.B. PONTIAC 
EASY G.M.A.C. TERMS 
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A. GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





Spread of Laws 
For Control of 


Motor Carriers 


Six States Enact 


Of Trucks Is Pending 


Regulation of contract motor carrie:'s | 
is spreading not only in the United States | 


but in Great Britain as well. 


-Six State Legislatures in session this | 
this year have enacted laws to govern) 
to; 
strengthen State-control of motor trans- 


this class of carrier and otherwise 
portation. 
A bill is pending in the House of Com- 


mons, according to a report received by 


the Transportation Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- | 


missioner William L. Kilcoin at London, 
to require licenses by all mechanically- 
propelled goods vehicles. 

These licenses are to be of three kinds: 
A public carrier's license, or “A” license. 
which entitles the owner to carry other 
peoples goods for “hire or reward”; a 
private carrier's, or “C” license, which 
entitles the holder to carry only his own 
goods; and a limited carrier’s or _ 
license, which entitles a person under 
certain conditions to carry his own goods 
and also apply for hire. 

Advisory Council 

A Transport Advisory Council is to be 
appointed to give advice and assistance 
to the Minister of Transport in connec- 


tion with the discharge of his functions 


in relation to means of and facilities for 
transport and their coordination, improve- 
ment and development. This council is| 
te consist of not fewer than 22 nor more 
than 25 members, to be appointed by 
the minister. 

In the United States the question of 
regulating interstate operations of motor 
carriers of passengers and freight has 


been considered in Congress for several | 


years and numerous bills to this end | 
have been introduced. \ 
ever, has been taken at the present special 
session and Members of Congress have 
indicated that the subject will not be 
considered until the regular session next 
Winter. 
Recent State Laws 

During the 1933 sessions of State Legis- 
latures, most of which have ended, new 
laws were enacted by those of Indiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, Oregon and 
Utah to include contract motor carriers, 
while the California Senate defeated a 
bill proposing to license contract carriers. 

The South Carolina Legislature has en- 
acted a law to regulate and limit the 
use of the State highways by trucks, fix- 
ing the maximum gross weight of vehicle 
and load at 20,000 pounds and prohibiting 
the use of trailers. 

The Idaho Supreme Court recently sus- 
tained a State law defining commercial 
trucks and requiring such vehicles op- 
erated outside of cities to pay license fees 
50 per cent greater than similar vehicles 
operated within the cities. 

New Tax in Maryland 

In Maryland a new tax on interstate 
trucks is to be put into effect soon, accord- 
tng to Governor Ritchie and E. Brooke 
Lee, member of the State Roard Commis- 
sion. The tax will be collected at principal 
road termini at the State’s borders and 
calls for a levy based on the amount of 
gasoline interstate trucks would use 
traverse the State. Drivers will be re- 


quired to pay four cents a gallon for that 
produce receipts 


amount of gasoline or 
showing the purchase in Maryland of that 
much fuel. 


Program to Utilize 
Pililorain’s Rivers 


Public Vote on Development Is 


Approved by Legislature 


Sacramento, Calif.—The Legislature has 
approved proposed constitutional amend- 
development 
utilization of the State’s water re- 
sources and to carry out the program of 
revising 


ments to control, 


and 


relating 


a joint legislative tax committee, 
the taxing system. 


The new tax plan is to be submitted to 
the people at a special election in June. 
it will relieve common 
$52,000,000 of | 
taxes and will increase payments by pub- 
in addition to 


Its sponsors said 
property of approximately 
$4,500,000 
franchise taxes. 


lic utilities by 
$1,000,000 in 


The water resources amendment is an 
enabling act to permit consummation of 
a State-wide water development and con- 
including the expendi- 
projects. 
This amount is to be issued in bonds if 
the 


servation program, 
ture of $160,000,000 for initial 
the people approve the 
next general election. 


program at 


Control of Narcotics 


In Patent Medicines 


Statutes 
This Year and British | 
Measure for Regulation | 


No action, how: | 


to 


@ PEAKING directly to the Nation by 

radio President Roosevelt has ex- 
plained his policies for economre re- 
covery. In addition to the steps al- 
ready taken as contained in -legisla- 
tion accomplished or pending he an- 
nounced that he will seek a “partner- 
ship” between government and busi- 
ness to improve wages, shorten work- 
ing hours and control surplus produc- 
tion. 

The President stated that the au- 
thority given him for controlled infla- 
tion of the curency will be used 
“when, as and if it may be necessary 
to accomplish the purpose” for which 
it was designed. The Administration 
has the definite objective of raising 
commodity prices, he said, to such an 
extent that those who have borrowed 
money will “on the average be able to 
repay the money in the same kind of 
dollar which they borrowed.” 

There is, however, no intention he 
said to let them get “such a cheap 
dollar that in effect they will be able 
to pay back a great deal less than they 
borrowed.” 

The stenographic transcript of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s address, broadcast 
May 7 over the systems of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, fol- 
lows: 


ON A SUNDAY night a week after 
my inauguration I used the radio 
to tell you about the banking crisis and 
the measures we were taking to meet 
it. I think that in that way I made 
clear to the country various facts that 
might otherwise have been misunder- 
stood and in general provided a means 
of understanding which did much to 
restore confidence. 

Tonight, seven weeks later, I come 
for the second time to give you my re- 
port—in the same spirit and by the 
same means to tell you about what we 
have been doing and what we are 
planning te do. 

Two months ago we were facing 
serious problems. The country was 
dying by inches. It was dying because 
trade and commerce had declined to 
dangerously low levels; prices for basic 
commodities were such as to destroy 
the value of the assets of national in- 
stitutions such as banks, savings banks, 
insurance companies, and others. These 
institutions, because of their great 
needs, were foreclosing mortgages, call- 
ing loans, refusing credit. Thus there™ 
was actually in process of destruction 
the property of millions of people who 
had borrowed money on that property 
in terms of dollars which had had an 
entirely different value from the level 
of March, 1933. That situation in that 
crisis.did not call for any complicated 
consideration of economic panaceas or 
fancy plans. We were faced by a con- 
dition and not a theory. 


| Two Alternatives | 


There were just two alternatives: 
The first was to allow the foreclosures 
to continue, credit to be withheld and 
money to go into hiding, and thus 
forcing liquidation and bankruptcy of 
banks, railroads and insurance com- 
panies.and a recapitalizing of all busi- 
ness and all property on a lower level. 
This alternative meant a continuation 
of what is loosely called “deflation,” 
the net result of which would have 
been extraordinary hardship on all 
property owners and, incidentally, ex- 
traordinary hardships on all persons 
working for wages through an increase 
in unemployment and a further reduc- 
tion of the wage scale. 

It is easy to say that the result of 
this course would have not only eco- 
nomic effects of a very serious nature 
but social results that might bring in- 
calculable harm. Even before I was 
inaugurated I came to the conclusion 
that such a policy was too much to ask 
the American people to bear. If in- 
volved not only a further loss of homes, 
farms, savings and wages but also a 
loss of spiritual values—the loss of that 
sense of security for the present and 
the future so necessary to the peace 
and contentment of the individual and 
of his family. When you destroy these 
things you will find it difficult to es- 
tablish confidence of any sort in the 
future. 


No Surrender of Power 


It was clear that mere appeals from 
Washington for confidence and the 
mere lending of more money to shaky 
institutions could not stop this down- 
ward course. A prompt program ap- 
plied as quickly as possible seemed to 
me not only justified but imperative 
to our national security. The Con- 
gress, and when I say Céngress I mean 
the members of both political parties, 
fully understood this and gave me gen- 
erous and intelligent support. The 
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EATE DEBTOR’S DOLLAR Pininal Trends 


President Tells Nation How He Would Apply 


THE PLAN TO CR 


Inflation to Help Those Owing Money 


the slightest desire to change the bal- 
ance of these powers. The function 
of Congress is to decide what has to be 
cone and to select the appropriate 
agency to carry out its will. This 
policy it has strictly adhered to. The 
only thing that has been happening 
has been to designate the President as 
the agency to carry out certain of the 
purposes of the~Congress. This was 
constitutional and in keeping with the 
past American tradition. 

The legislation which has been 
passed or in the process of enactment 
can properly be considered as part of 
a wel] grounded plan. 

First, we are giving opportunity of 
employment to 250,000 of the unem- 
ployed, especially the young men who 
have dependents, to go into the for- 
estry and flood prevention work. This 
is a big task because it means feeding, 
clothing and caring for nearly twice 
as Many men as we have in the regu- 
ular army itself. In creating this 
civilian conservation corps we are kill- 
ing two birds with one stone. We are 
clearly enhancing the value of our nat- 
ural resources and we are relieving an 
appreciable amount of actual distress. 
This great group of men have entered 
upon their work on a purely voluntary 
basis, no military training is involved 
and we are conserving not only our 
natural resources but our human re- 
sources. One of the great values to 
this work is the fact that it is direct 
and requires the intervention of very 
little machinery. 


Secdnd, I have requested the Con- 
gress and have secured action upon a 
proposal to put the great properties 
owned by our Government at Muscle 
Shoals to work after long years of 
wasteful inaction, and with this a 
broad plan for the improvement of a 
vast area in the Tennessee Valley. It 
will add to the comfort and happiness 
of hundreds of thousands of people 
and the incident benefits will reach 
the entire Nation. 

Next, the Congress is about to pass 
legislation that will greatly ease the 
mortgage distress among the farmers 
and the home owners of the Nation, 
by providing for the easing of the bur- 
den of the debt now bearing so heav- 
ily upon millions of our people. 

Our next step in seeking immediate 
relief is a grant of $500,000,000 to 
help the States, counties, and munici- 
palities in their duty to care for those 
who need direct and immediate relief. 


Plans for Public Works | 


The Congress also «passed legislation 
authorizing the sale of beer in such 
States as desired. This has already 
resulted in considerable reemployment 
and incidentally has provided much 
needed tax revenue. 

We are planning to_ask the Con- 
gress for legislation to enable the Gov- 
ernment to undertake public works, 
thus stimulating directly and indirectly 
the employment of many others in 
well-considered projects. 

Further legislation has been taken 
up which goes much more fundamen- 
tally into our economic problems. The 
Farm Relief bill seeks by the use of 
several methods, alone or together, to 
bring about an increased return to 
farmers for their major farm products, 
seeking at the same time to prevent in 
the days to come disastrous overpro- 
duction which so often in the past has 
kept farm commodity prices far below 
a@ reasonable return. This measure 
provides wide powers for emergencies. 
The extent of its use will depend en- 
tirely upon what the future has in 
store. 

Well considered and _ conservative 
measures will likewise be proposed 
which will attempt to give to the in- 
dustrial workers of the country a more 
fair wage return, prevent cut-throat 
competition and unduly long hours for 
labor, and at the same time to en- 
courage each industry to prevent over- 
production. 

Our railroad bill falls into the same 
class it seeks to provide and make cer- 
tain definite planning by the railroads 
themselves, with the assistance of the 
Government, to eliminate the duplica- 
tion and waste that is now resulting 
in railroad receiverships and continu- 
ing operating deficits. 

I am certain that the people of this 
country understand and approve the 
broad purposes behind these new gov- 
ernmental policies relating to agricul- 
ture and industry and transportation. 
We found ourselves faced with more 
agricultural products than we couid 
possibly consume ourselves and sur- 
pluses which other nations did not 
have the cash to buy from us except 
at prices ruinously low. We have found 
our factories able to turn out more 





the danger signals that have been fly- 
ing ever since the close of the World 
War. The people of this country have 
been erroneously encouraged to believe 
that they could keep on increasing the 
output-of farm and factory indefi- 
nitely and that some magician would 
find ways and means for that increased 
output to be consumed with reasonable 
profit to the producer. 


Blames Lack of Planning 


* Today we have reason to believe 
that things are a little better than 
they were two months ago. Industry 
has picked up, railroads are carrying 
more freight, farm prices are better, 
but I am not going to indulge in is- 
suing proclamations of over enthusias- 
tic assurance. We cannot bally-hoo 
ourselves back to prosperity. I am 
going to be honest at all times with 
the people of the country. I do not 
want the people of this country to 
take the foolish course of letting this 
improvement come back on another 
speculative wave. I do not want the 
people to believe that because of un- 
justified optimism we can resume the 
ruinous practice of increasing our crop 
output and our factory output in the 
hope that a kind providence will find 
buyers at high prices. Such a course 
may bring us immediate and false 
prosperity but it will be the kind of 
prosperity that will lead us into an- 
other tailspin. 

It is wholly wrong to call the meas- 
ures that we have taken Government 
control of farming, Government 
control of industry, and Government 
control of transportation. It is rather 
a partnership between Government 
and farming and industry and trans- 
portation, not partnership in profits, 
because the profits will still go to the 
citizens, but rather a partnership in 
planning and partnership to see that 
the plans are carried out. 

Let me illustrate with an example. 
Take for instance the cotton goods 
industry. It is probably true that 90 
per cent of the cotton manufacturers 
would agree tomorrow to eliminate 
starvation wages, would agree to stop 
long hours of employment, would agree 
to stop child labor, would agree to 
prevent an overproduction that would 
result in unsalable surpluses. ~ But, my 
friends, what good is such an agree- 
ment if the other 10 per cent of cot- 
ton manufacturers pay starvation 
wages, require long hours, employ 
children in their mills and turn out 
burdensome surpluses. The unfair 
10 per cent could produce goods so 
cheaply that the fair 90 per cent would 
be compelled to meet the unfair con- 
ditions. 


Lifting Anti-trust Laws 


And that is where Government 
comes in. Government ought to have 
the right and will have the right, after 
surveying and planning for an in- 
dustry to prevent, with the assistance 
of the overwhelming majority of that 
industry, all unfair practices and to en- 
force this agreement by the authority 
of Government. 

The so-called anti-trust laws were 
intended to prevent the creation of 
monopolies and to forbid unreasonable 
profits to those monopolies. That 
purpose of the anti-trust laws must be 
continued, but those laws were never 
intended to encourage the kind of un- 
happen to be at the top of the line, 
would be told publicly that there was 
no more gold left and so we have de- 
cided in Washington to treat all 25 in 
the same way in the interest of justice 
and the exercise of the constitutional 
powers of this Government. We have 
placed every one on the same basis in 
order that the general good may be 
preserved. 

Nevertheless, gold, and to a partial 
extent silver, also are perfectly good 
bases for currency and that is why I 
decided not to let any of the gold now 
in the country go out of it. 

A series of conditions arose three 
weeks ago which very readily might 
have meant, first, a drain on our gold 
by foreign countries, and, secondly, as a 
result of that drain, a flight of Amer- 
ican capital, in the form of gold, out 
of our country. It is not exaggerat- 
ing the possibility to tell you that such 
an occurrence might well have taken 
from us the major part of our gold re- 
serve and resulted in such a further 
weakening of our Government and 
private credit as to bring on actual 
panic conditions and the complete 
stoppage of the wheels of industry. 


Policy of Price Raising | 


The Administration has the definite 


fair competition that results in long 
hours, starvation wages and overpro- 
duction. 

The same principle that is illustrated 
by that example applies to farm prod- 
ucts and to transportation and every 
other field of organized private in- 
dustry. 

We are working toward a definite 
goal, which is to prevent the return 
of conditions which came very close 
to destroying what you and. I call 
modern civilization. The actual ac- 
complishment of our purpose cannot 
be attained in a day. Our policies 
are wholly within purposes for which 
our American Constitutional Govern- 
ment was established 150 years ago. 

I know that the people of this coun- 
try will understand this and that they 
will also understand the spirit in 
which we are undertaking this policy. 
I do fiot deny that we may make mis- 
takes of procedure as we carry out 
this policy. I have no expectation of 
making a hit every time I came to 
bat. What I seek is the highest pos- 
sible batting average, not only for 
myself but for the team. Theodore 
Roosevelt once said to me: “If I can 
be right 75 per cent of the time I 
shall come up to the fullest measure 
of my hopes.” 

Much has been said of late about 
Federal finances and inflation, about 
the gold standard and francs. and 
pounds etc. Let me make the facts 
very simple and my policy very clear. 
In the first place, Government credit 
and Government currency are really 
one and the same thing. Behind Gov- 
ernment bonds there is only, a 
promise to pay. Behind Government 
currency we have, in addition to the 
promise to pay, a reserve of gold and 
@ small reserve of silver, nétther of 
them anything like the total amount 
of currency. 


g Gold Supply 


In this connection it is worth while 
remembering that in the past the 
Government has agreed to redeem 
nearly thirty billions of its debts and 
its currency in gold, and private cor- 
porations in this country have agreed 
to redeem another sixty or seventy 
billions of securities and mortgages 
in gold. The Government and private 
corporations were making these agree- 
ments when they knew full well that all 
of the gold in the United States 
amounted to only between three and 
four billions and that all of the gold 
in all of the world amounted to only 
about eleven billions. 

If the holders of these promises to 
pay were all of them to start in to de- 
mand gold the first comers would get 
gold for a few days and those first 
comers would amount to about one 
twenty-fifth of the holders of the 
securities and the currency. The 
other 24 people out of 25, who did not 


other words we seek to ae bane to aihican a wrong 
and not to create another wrong in 
the opposite direction. That is why 
powers are being given to the Ad- 
ministration to provide, if necessary, 
for an enlargement of credit, in order 
to correct the existing wrong. These 
powers will be used when, ° as, and 
if it may be necessary to accomplish 
the purpose. . 

Hand in hand with the domestic sit- 
uation which, of course, is our first 
concern, is the world situation, and I 
want to emphasize to you that the 
domestic situation is inevitably and 
deeply tied in with the conditions in all 
of the other nations of the world. 
In other words, we can get, in all 
probability, some measure of pros- 
perity return in the United States, but 
it will not. be permanent unless we 
get in a return to prosperity all over 
the world. 


Act With Other Nations 


In the conferences which we have 
held and are holding with the leaders 
of other nations, we are seeking four 
great objectives. First, a general re- 
duction of armaments and through this 
the removal. of the fear of invasion 
and of armed attack, and, at the same 
time, a reduction in armament costs, 
in order to help in the balancing of 
government budgets and in the reduc- 
tion of taxation. Secondly, a cutting 
down of the trade barriers, in order 
to restart the flow of exchange of 
crops and of goods between nations. 
Third, the setting up of a stabilization 
of currencies, in order that trade and 
commerce can make contracts ahead. 
Fourth, we seek the reestablishment of 
friendly relations and greater confi- 
dence between all nations. 

Our foreign visitors these past three 
weeks have responded to these pur- 
poses in a very helpful way. All 
of the nations have suffered alike in 
this great depression. They have all 
reached the conclusion that each can 
best be helped by the common action 
of all. And it is in this spirit that 
our visitors have met with us and 
discussed our common problems. The 
great international conference of this 
Summer that lies before us must suc- 
ceed. The future of the world de- 
mands it and we have each of us 
pledged -ourselves to the best joint 
efforts to that end. 

To you, the people of this country, 
all of us in Washington, the Members 
of Congress and the members of this 
Administration owe a profound debt 
of gratitude. Throughout the depres- 
sion you have been patient. You have 
granted us wide powers, you have en- 
couraged us with a wide spread ap- 
proval of our purposes. Every ounce of 
strength and every resource at our 
command we have devoted to the end 
of justifying your confidence.” We are 
encouraged to believe that a wise and 
sensible beginning has been made. In 
the present spirit of mutual confidence 
and in the present spirit of mutual en- 
couragement we go forward. 

And in conclusion, may I express 
my thanks to the National Broadrast- 
ing Company and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System? They have made 
available these facilities. 


Shown in Survey 


Of City Records 


More Murder, Assault, Burg- 
lary and Larceny Noted by 
Justice. Department in 
Analyzing Tendencies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
j the size of the city, and for the offense of 
burglary there is only one exception to 
| this general relationship, the Cities hav- 
| ing a population. of from 100,000 to 250,- 
| 000 having a higher rate than cities over 
| 250,000. 


| The rates for laceny-theft are highest 
|for cities in the third group, and the 
|; rates for the groups of smaller cities vary 

according to the size of the city. How- 
' ever, the rate for the largest cities is lower 
| than. for cities in the second group, which 
| in turn is exceeded by the rate for cities 
|in the third group. This may be a real 

exception to the general trend, according 
| to the Bureau, but, on the other hand, 
| the variance may be caused to a-con- 

siderable extent by lack of uniformity in 
| reporting this particular type of offense, 


| . It is interesting to note, the report says, 
| that the rate for murder reported by cities 
| Over 250,000 in population is a little more 
|than twice the rate reported by cities 
| having a population of from 25,000 to 50,- 
000. For the offense of manslaughter by 
negligence the highest rate is more than 
| three times as great as the lowest rate. 
| For cities over 250,000 the rate for rob- 
bery is a little more than twice that for 
cities whose population is between 100,000 
and 250,000, and more than four times as 
great as the rate reported by cities under 
10,000 in population. It is revealed that 
the highest burglary rate is approximately 
| twice as large as the lowest, and that the 
highest rate for auto theft is more than 
| four times as great as the rate for cities 
| under 10,000 in population. 


Forgery Increases 


{ Forgery and counterfeiting are much 
| more prevalent.in cities having a popula- 
tion between 100,000 and 250,000, and the 
proportion of persons prosecuted for vio- 
lations of the narcotic drug law is from 
| two to three times as great in cities over 
100,000 as in smaller communities. 

There is less drunkenness, the figures 
indicate, in the very large and very small 
| cities, the greatest proportion being in 
| those having a population between 100,000 
|} and 250,000. 

At the end of March there were 3,483,- 
| 629 criminal fingerprint records and 4,- 
594,224 index cards containing the names 
or aliases of individuals with criminal rec- 
| ords on file in the Bureau of Investigation 
at Washington, D. C. Of each 100 finger- 
prints received during March, more than 
46 were identified with criminal data in 
the files of the Bureau. During March, 
394 fugitives from justice were identified 
through fingerprint records and informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of these fugi- 
tives was immediately transmitted to the 
law-enforcement official or agency desiring 
| to apprehend these individuals. 

The number of police departments, 
peace officers, and law-enforcement agen- 
| cies throughout the United States and fore 
|eign countries voluntarily contributing 
| fingerprints to the Bureau at the end of 
' March totaled 5,689. 


Mien who “know it all” 


are not invited to 


read this page 


HIS page is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man 
who realizes that business conditions 
have radically changed in the last few 
years, and that there is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. He feels that he 
ought to be earning several thousand 
dollars more a year, but simply lacks the 
confidence necessary to lay hold on one 
of the bigger places in business. 

We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little book 
that contains the seeds of self-confidence. 


It tells about the Institute’s Course 
and Service for men who want to be- 
come independent in the next five years. 
Among the contributors to the Course 
are: 

Aurrep P, SLoan, Jr., President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Freperick H. Ecksr, President, Met- 
ropolitan Life 'nsurance Company. 

Hon. Wii H. Hays, President, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 


Joun T. Mavpven, Dean, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University. 

C. M. Cuester, Jr., President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. < 

M. H. Ay.eswortn, President, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Tuomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

Dexter S. KimBaui, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 


Members of Congress realized that the 
methods of normal times had to be 
replaced in the emergency by meas- 
ures which were suited to the serious 
and pressing requirements of the mo- 
ment. 

There was no actual surrender of 
power, Congress still retained its con- 
stitutional authority and no one has 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Dr. Junius Kuen, Former Asst Sec- 
retary, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


goods than we could possibly consume, 
and at the same time we were faced 
with a falling export demand. We 
found ourselves with more facilities to 
transport goods and crops than there 
were goods and crops to be transported. 

Ail of this has been caused in large 
part by a complete lack of planning 
and a complete failure to understand 


objective of raising commodity prices 
to such an extent that those who have 
borrowed money will, on the average, 
be able to repay that money in the 
same kind of dollar which they bor- 
rowed. We do not seek to let them 
get such a cheap dollar that in effect 
they will be able to pay back a great 
deal less than they borrowed. In 


minds like these? Here are a few exam- 
ples, selected from many hundreds, show- 
ing how this organized knowledge is 
translated into added earning power: 
CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary 
$6,000; now Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, salary $18,000. 
CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; 
ee eee : now Regional Manager, salary $15,000. 


: 7 7 CASE 38. Production Manager, salary 
| Easing Severity of Loss " 


$6,000; now President, salary $21,600. 
Petwila > ayes = 
Of Privileges to Veterans Send for this Booklet 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their financial security if they 
believed in themselves and had solid busi- 
ness knowledge to back up their belief. | 

Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured at the left costs nothing and 
places you under no obligation. 


It is called ‘What an Executive Should 
Know” and it will be sent without obli- 
gation. 


[Continued from Page 5.1 
phen, another about 45 5-grain tablets 
over a period of one month. The Ad- 
ministration has recently received reports 
of a number of other deaths which were 
directly attributed to poisoning from this 
drug.” 
Limited Requirements 

The Federal food and drug acts in its 
present form, requires a label declaration 
only for a few narcotics or other drugs 
These are: Alcohol, morphine, opium, 
cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, 
chloroform, cannabis indica, chloral hy- 
drate, acetanilid, or any derivative or 
preparation of any such substance. 

This requirement unquestionably, says 
Dr. Cullen, affords the public some pro- 
tection. But there is a real need for addi- 
tional safeguards which could be achieved 
by amending the law so as to insist that 
edditionai nabit-forming or otherwise 
dangerous drugs, such as cinchophen, be 
declared upon the label of medicines in 
which they are present. 

Many preparations containing cincho- 
phen—which should never be used without 
medical supervision—are labeled so as to 
meet the present requirements of the pure 
food and drug law. 

“We have noted few cinchophen-bearing 
preparations which were labeled with 
remedial claims for arthritis or neuritis,” 
Dr. Cullen declares. “But we have seen a 
number of such preparations advertised 
with curative claims for arthritis, neuritis, 
neuralgia, etc. Such advertising appears 
in newspapers and radio broadcasts. 

“A medicine containing such a potenti- 
ally dangerous substance should be used 
only under the care of a physician. This 
applies equally to many other patent and 
proprietary preparations which contain 
other inherently injurious drugs.” 


laine ae a 
To Li ive Own Life 


velop their own cultural life and our policy 
is to encourage both races to live together 
in mutual tolerance and understanding.” 

Men now boast of Indian blood in their 
veins, the Secretary said, and “Women of 
culture and artistic perceptions in our 
eastern cities are proud of the fine rugs 
and other Indian artifacts in their homes. 
They wear artistic jewelry fashioned out 
of Mexican pesos and raw turquoise by 
the skillful hand of the Navajo silversmith 
working with only the crude implements 
of hammer and anvil. American artists 
defined by the Secretary of the Interior, of the first rank flock to the Southwest 
Harold S. Ickes. The Indian, says Mr.| © paint colorful pictures of native Indian 
Ickes, is not only a human being but a life and native Indian pueblos which we 
likeable an interesting one. His culture de- DUY at large prices proudly to display on 
veloped from civilizations that go back OUr walls. 
to centuries before the white man set foot ee ee 
on the American continent, has not only 
an esthetic but a dollar value and the 
Indian Bureau is fostering his arts which 
the white man has come to appreciate. | 

Speaking over the National Broadcasting | 
Company May 8 under the auspices of the | 
Washington Star’s forum, Mr. Ickes ex- 
plained the work of his Department in its 
sociological and scientific aspects and in- 
vited particular attention to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

“We want the white neighbors of the 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
through the performance of useful public 
work, and for other purposes,’ approved | 
March 31,. 1933 (Public No. 5, 73rd Con- 
gress), and supplementing Executive Or- 
der No. 6101, dated April 5, 1933, it is 
nereby ordered that: 

“The enrollment of 25,000 veterans of 
the World War will be undertaken as soon 
as possible under supervision and such | 
regulations as may be deemed necessary | 
necessary and desirable by the Director 
of the Emergency Conservation Work. 

“These men shall be enrolled under 
practically the same conditions as apply 
to the original enrollment formerly au- | 
thorized. 

“The veterans contingent shall be made | 
@ separate part of the organization and 
a distinctive part of the enterprise. | 

“The enrollment of this special vet- 
erans contingent shall proceed as rapidly 
as possible and their assignment to proper 
work camps shall be made in accordance 
with the regular program. 

“Actual enrollment will not proceed 
until full plans to govern same have been 
agreed on and made public.” 


Secretary leks ‘Tells of Work 
Of Interior Department 


Helping the Indian to help himself, pro- 
tecting him in his property rights, and 
encouraging him to live his life in his own 
way is the Government's Indian policy as 


Indiana Beer ae ‘Sound 
To Be Unconstitutional 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 700 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
addréss Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
Cc. P. R, Building, Toronto.) 


Send me 


“What an Executive Should 
Know,” 


which I may keep without charge. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—The State 3.2 beer ‘ 
regulatory law has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by Judge Reiter in the Lake 
Superior Court on the grounds that the 
section providing for appointment of an 
excise director to administer its provisions 
violates the 14th amendment, which pro- 
Indian,” he said, “to learn to respect their vides that no State shall make or enforce 
religions and their ceremonies. We want!a law which shall abridge the privileges 
| the Indians themselves to rebuild and de-| or immunities of any eitizen. 


For the Man who wants to be 


Independent in the next 5 years 


HE little book pictured above should be 
read by every man who expects to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are tak- 
ing place in the business world today. It tells 
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Business 


how you can equip yourself to take your place Appness 


in the new business structure with confidence 
and increased earning power. It contains the 
condensed results of 20 years’ experience in 
helping men to forge ahead financially, 
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SETTING FORCE 





Recent Enactment of Farm Law 
As Stimulant to Advance in Prices 





Market Improvement, 


Refinancing of Farm Debts and Credit Ex- 
pansion Main Objectives of Plan 





"WO. FORCES have been set in motion! 

to bring a méasure of relief to agricul- 
ture through higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts. Both have been brought into action 
by the Federal Government. 

One is the rapid rise in the price level, | 
generally attributed to anticipation of 
credit and currency inflation by the Gov- 
ernment. The other is embodied in the 
strictly agricultural provisions of the farm 
relief law, just enacted, also expected to 
raise prices of farm products, but which 
has as an equally important factor the 
reduction of agricultural production to a 
level more in line with demand, so that 
improvement can be maintained once it| 
is accomplished. 


Action of the farm relief bill was com- 
pleted by the House ana Senate during the 
week. President Roosevelt signed the 
measure and it became law May 12. 


Adjustment of differences between the | 
two Houses over certain terms of the bill 
consumed some time, but agreement was 
reached in conference on all provisions ex- 
cept that to guarantee that farmers would 
receive cost of production for their com- 
modities. The Senate finally agreed to 
the view of the House that this provision 
should be eliminated. 


Three Objectives 
Of Farm Relief Bill 
~The farm relief bill consists of three | 
major parts. One deals with the problem 

_of raising prices of agricultural products 
and reducing production; one provides for | 
refinancing of farm mortgages and other 
farm indebtedness, to free the farmer 
from some of his debt burden; and the 
other empowers the President to expand 
credit and currency with a view to bring- 
ing up the general price level. 


While the organization for local admin- | 


istration of the crop reduction section of 
the law is progressing, conferences will be 
held by the Department of Agriculture 
with representatives of producers, proces- 
sors, and distributors of agricultural prod- 
ucts. In these conferences, which are ex- 
pected to begin soon, such questions will 
be considered as the amount of taxes to 
be imposed on processors to meet the ex- 
pense of the leasing program, the type of 


trade agreements to be made for regula- | 


; ton, or other basic agricultural commod- 


|Compensation to Farmer 


}do not tend to add to the national sur-| 


| his agreement to reduce production, and 


|ing time and one at harvest time. 


| which farmers buy. As is always the case 


+ 


Reduction of Output, 


offered a contract providing that the Gov- 
ernment will rent from him a certain 
percentage of his land on condition that 
he reduces his production of wheat, cot- 


ity ‘oy a specified percentage. 


For Loss of Profits 


The rent payments are designed to com- | 
pensate the farmer for the profit which | 
he might have made had he cropped the | 
acreage he leases to the Government. 
This acreage would be permitted to lie 
idle, or the farmer would be permitted 
to produce on it such commodities as| 


plus of farm products. 
The county committee would check up 
to see that the farmer has abided by 


would distribute the rental payments, | 
probably in two installments, one at plant- 


The specified policy of the agricultural 
provisions of the farm relief bill is to 
bring prices of farm products up to pre- 
war parity with the prices of the goods | 


in major price movements, prices of farm 
products have been moving up much more | 
rapidly than prices of industrial products. 

Should this trend continue, the prewar 
parity between prices received by farmers | 
for their products and prices of goods 
they buy would be restored without the 
operation of the strictly agricultural pro- 
visions of the farm relief bill. This would 
leave still to be achieved, however, a re- 
duction in production of farm products 
to keep the price relationship satisfac- 
tory, and the farm bill has this objective. 


Preparations to Refinance 


Second Mortgage Loans 

The Federal Farm Loan Board is pre- 
|pared to go ahead at once with loans to 
farmers under the credit provisions of 
the law. Henry Morgenthau Jr., who is 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board 
and is to be Governor of the Farm Credit 
| Administration that will absorb both the 
Farm Board and the Farm Loan Board, 





tion of marketing, the licensing of dealers | 
in farm commodities, and related matters. | 


President Roosevelt recently indicated 
that he will avoid temporarily the imposi- 
tion of additional tariffs on farm products 
covered by the law, in the spirit of his 
suggestion for a tariff truce. These added 
tariffs, authorized in the law, are designed 
to compensate for the tax which would 
have to be paid by domestic processors. 

Since the President’s attitude was stated, 
the organizing committee of the World 
Economic Conference, including repre- 


sentatives of eight nations, has agreed | 


unanimously to the proposal for a tariff 
truce. 


Readiness of Agencies 


For Administration of Law 

The Department of Agriculture, which 
will administer the agricultural price and 
production section of the new law, and 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, soon to be- 
come a part of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, which is to administer the farm 
debt provisions, are ready to swing their 
sections of the law into operation at 
once. 

The credit and currency expansion pro- 
visions are available at any time for use 
by the President as he sees fit. Their 
effects on the general price level already 
have been substantial. 


Governors of a majority of the States | 


already have notified the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, that they 
“are ready to appoint at once State com- 
mittees to administer the farm produc- 


tion and price section of the law on 4| 


State-wide basis. Machinery is to be 
set up as soon as practicable in each 
county to handle the administration 
locally. 

The tentative plan is to appoint county 
committees with the county agent as sec- 
retary. 
essors, and distributors of farm products 
are planned, however, before the actual 
operation of this section of the measure 
is started. The conferences will deal with 

. marketing agreements, processing taxes to 
pay the costs of the plan, and related 
matters. 

This section of the law will operate, 
in general, as follows: 

The farmer will apply to his county 
committee to be taken into the farm 
relief plan. Should the provisions for 
Government leasing of acreage to take it 
out of production be applied, as is at 
present anticipated, the farmer would be 


Conferences with producers, proc-j 


You'VE CHANGED 
TO CAMELS, TOO, 


has announced that loans under the pro- 
vision of the law designed to take up 
jfarm indebtedness and refinance it into| 
;second mortgage loans could be made as 
|early as May 15. 

A fund: of $200,000,000 is provided for 
this purpose. This money will be loaned 
to farmers to enable them to pay off 
jsecond mortgages at present in existence; 
|to pay off other debts, secured or unse- 
|cured; to provide working capital for | 
farm operations; or to enable a farmer 
to redeem his farm if he has been the 
victim of a foreclosure since July 1, 1931. 
|The loans are to be made directly to 
farmers through 12 regional offices of the 
|Farm Loan Board. 
| ©. W. Carson, of Amarillo, Tex., has 
| been named assistant to the Farm Loan 
| Seaananosionse. Paul Bestor, and Mr. Car- 
son will administer this $200,000,000 fund 
for direct loans. While the loans may be 
}secured by either first or second mort- 
| gages on farm property, it is expected 
| that in practice they wil be almost all on | 
; second mortgages. 
| Ng loan more than $5,000 may be made 
under this part of the act, and the inter- 
jest rate will be 5 per cent. The loan plus | 





















rado, Kansas, 
homa.) 


|}zona, California, Nevada and Utah.) 


Montana, Oregon and Washington.) 


}son, Columbia, S. C.; William L. Pryor, 


| of the basic agricultural commodities, in- 
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S IN MOTION TO ASSIST AGRICULTURE 








PRESIDENT ASKS 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT urges mortgage creditors 
to refrain from foreclosures and dispossessing farm- 
ers in debt to them until the provisions of the mortgage 
refinancing sections of the Farm Relief Act have been 
put into operation. In a statement issued May 12 when 
he signed the farm relief bill the President explained 
that the Act offers relief both to farmer borrowers and 
mortgage creditors. The President’s statement follows: 
I have just signed the farm relief bill, which includes 
the refinancing of farm debts. 

The Act extends relief not only to farmer borrowers 
but to mortgage creditors as well. 

Holders of farm mortgages will have the privilege of 
exchanging them for Federal land bank bonds, the in- 
terest payments upon which are to be guaranteed by the 
| Treasury of the United States. 
| Farmers whose mortgages are to be exchanged for 
these bonds will reap the benefit of lower interest rates 
and more liberal terms of payment. 

It is to the interest of all the people of the United 
States that the benefits of this Act should be extended to 











all who are in need 


For this reason, 
farmers. 


All preparation 


will be necessary. 


Relief Act, that th 
who are in debt to 


Commissioner and 


terest. 












New Mexico and Okla- 


that ‘did not have due regard for the 


purchasing power of the consumer and 
A. P. Graves, Houston, Tex.. (Texas.) |other economic considerations, the com- 


William H. Woolf, Berkeley, Calif. (Ari- | modity would back up on the farm, ex- 


J. A. Scollard, Spokane, Wash. (Idaho,|numerable fines be imposed if any real 

|attempt at enforcement were made. 
The home addresses of these agents are: Z 4 

Charles Windholz, Syracuse, N. ¥.; George Handicaps on Marketing 

Stevenson, Bel Alton, Md.; Henry S. John- By Unwise Price Fixing 


Laurel, Miss.; Ernest J. Bodman, Little | “It is believed that the operation of 
Rock, Ark.; Graves Shull, Hugo, Okla,; the amendment would seriously impair 
A. P. Graves, San Antonio, Tex.; William |the farm-relief program. The presence 
H. Woolf, Phoenix, Ariz.; J. A. Scollard,|cf the amendment in the bill would raise 
Chehalis, Wash. 

Agents for the offices at Louisville, Ky.;|can possibly be obtained in view of the 
St. Paul, Minn., and Omaha, Nebr., are to| unworkable and unsound character of the 
be selected soon. amendment, and will endanger the secur- 


ing of cooperation in, i - 
Plan to Reduce Burden : ~ certain Term. 29 


sions for other features of the bill which 
Of Debts of Farmers 


hoid promise of effective and sound 

Refinancing of first mortgages under the | '¢lief. 
law, for which bond issues up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,000,000,000 are authorized, can 
be started by May 29, Mr. Morgenthau 
says. Under this provision, the Farm Loan | 
Board may sell bonds and use the money/| as owners of small homes in the cities. 
to make loans to farmers on first mort-| “The farm relief bill,” he said, “seeks by 
gages, or it may exchange the bonds for|the use of several methods, alone or to- 
first mortgages outstanding where the| gether, to bring about an increased re- 
moreeee oe 1 and the —_ turn to farmers for their major farm 
gage falls within limitations impose y | : 
the law. Interest on these bonds is guar- Products, seeking at the same 
anteed by the Federal Government, but 
the principal is not. 

The amount of loans under this pro- 
vision is limited to 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the land covered, plus 25 
per cent of the improvements on it. 
Should an outstanding mortgage be in ex- 
cess of this amount, the mortgage holder | 


May 7 pointed out that Congress was 
jabout to pass legislation to ease mort- 
gage distress among the farmers, as well 





|low a reasonable return. 


upon what the future has in store.” 


DEBT LENIENCY 


prived of them through ignorance or precipitate action. 


creditors and all others who have money claims against | 
Every effort will be made to administer the Act 
promptly, considerately and justly. 


officers of the Federal Land Bank System has been made. 
However, applications can not be acted upon instantly. 
Time for examination, appraisal and perfection of records 

I urge upon mortgage creditors, therefore, until full 
opportunity has been given to make effective the pro- 
visions of the mortgage refinancing section of the Farm 
proceedings and making any effort to dispossess farmers 


the officers of the land banks, the agent of the Farm Loan 


ments which will make foreclosure unnecessary. 
This in is line both with public duty and private in- 





eenstiieanceiatans ei dentate teitrnsiitatacesneneetamninianiiatad i 


| tensive bootlegging would result, and in- | 


expectation for higher farm prices than | 


President Roosevelt in a radio address | 


time to 
prevent in the days to come disastrous 
overproduction which so often in the past 
| has kept farm commodity prices far be- 
This measure 
| provides wide powers for emergencies. 
The extent of its use will depend entirely 


of them and that none should be de- 


I appeal particularly to mortgage 


that could be made in advance by 


ey abstain from bringing foreclesure 
them. I invite their cooperation with 


their farmer debtors to effect agree- 





and tobacco base period August, 
July, 1929, 

Agreement on Senate amendment re- 
garding purchase 
Agriculture of cotton from other Govern- 


1919- 


retary to settle on such terms as he 
|deems advisable and to indemnify or fur- 
nish bonds to warehousemen for lost 
warehouse regeipts and to pay premiums 
on bonds, etc. 


| Provisions Ratified 
|\In Conference Agreement 


Agreement on Senate amendment re- 
|specting Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration advances and loans to the Secre- 
jtary to acquire cotton under the cotton 
option plan and pay carrying costs, with 
warehouse receipts or other security and 
to include loans and advances to pay 
classing and merchandising costs, and 
jauthorizing the Corporation to increase 
its outstanding obligations to meet these 
additional costs. 

Authority, under the cotton option plan, 
to the Secretary to sell to the producer 
an amount of cotton equivalent to the 


expressly limited to sell not in excess of 
such production curtailment. 

Authority to Secretary to make option 
contracts up to Jan. 1, 1935, with respect 
to cotton not disposed of by him, condi- 





tion of cotton he acquires from March 1, 
1935, to March 1, 1936. 
Eliminates authority to the Secretary 


The conference agreement settling dif-|0f Agriculture to sell unlimited amounts 


would have to agree to reduce the princi- | ferences between the two Houses prior to |Of cotton at any time a price of not less 
pal to this limit before an exchange of the|enactment of the bill into law includes | than 10 cents, basic middling, can be ob- 


mortgage for bonds could be arranged. It/|the following: 
is anticipated that many holders of mort- | 
gages would be glad to do this, especially | ; 
in cases where the mortgagor in is financial Products to be August, 1900-July, 1914 
difficulties and has been unuable to meet 
his principal and interest installments. 
This process would.reduce the burden of 
debt on the farmer and would substitute 
for a mortgage of doubtful value, which 
probably would be unsalable, bonds on 
which the interest is guaranteed and 
which are expected to be readily salable 
in case the former mortgage holder wished 
to realize cash on his holdings. 





Price-fixing Provisions 
Eliminated From Measure 


The Senate by a vote of 48 to 33 stripped 
the bill of the so-called Simpson plan, 
sponsored by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska,’ which would have authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to estimate 
and proclaim costs of domestic production 















|all prior mortgages. must not exceed 75 
|per cent of the appraised value of the 
property. 

| Application for a loan should be made 
to the agent of the Farm Loan Commis- | 
sioner in the district in which the prop- | 
erty offered as security is located. 


|Names and Addresses 


\Of Farm Loan Agents 

Below is given a list of the names and 
addresses of the agents of the Farm Loan 
Commissioner. The names of the States 
served by the different regional offices are 
also indicated. 

Charles Windholz, Springfield, Mass. 
(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island and Vermont.) 

George Stevenson, Baltimore, Md. (Del- 
aware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
|Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Puerto Rico.) 

Henry 8S. Johnson, Columbia, 8. C. 
(Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina.) 






cluding a reasonable profit, which would 
constitute a minimum dealers’ price in 
the domestic trade. 

The Secretary of Agriculture opposed 
that plan as unworkable. The House on 
May 9 rejected it from the bill by a 
vote of 109 ayes to 283 nays, and the 
Senate followed suit May 10—the bill then 
was sent to the President for his signa- 
ture. 

The Department of Agriculture opposi- 
tion to the Simpson-Norris amendment 
was pointed out in the following state- 
ment of the Department presented to the 
House by Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex., in charge of the bill: 

“The Department of Agriculture is vig- 
orously opposed to the amendemnt. It 
believes that the amendment is eco- 
nomically unsound and would, if placed 
in effect, depress rather than increase 
farm prices. In the absence of any legis- 
lative standard for determining costs of 
production it would be impossible to ar- 
rive at such cost on any definite basis. 

“The cost of production figures of the 








































































William LL. Pryor, New Orleans, La. 
(Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi.) 

Ernest J. Bodman, St. Louis, Mo. (Ar- 
kansas, Illinois and Missouri.) 

Graves Shull, Wichita, Karis. 





(Colo- 





"YES, | LIKE THE MILD- 
NESS.OF THOSE MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


IT’S THE 


THAT COUNTS 





Department are now less than the parity 
prices or fair exchange value provided 
in the bill. 

“If any attempt were made to fix’ prices 
by enforcing a cost-of-production price 
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MANHATTAN 


jtained at the ports, but authorizing him 


Base period in the case of milk and its | to enter into additional option contracts | 


»| [Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


The building that offers perfect ac- 
commodation for every phase of 
business -.. administration, manu- 
facturing, sales, display, packing, 
shipping and distribution. 


PORT 
AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE 


BUILDING 


EIGHTH AVE. 


upying the entire block 


15th to 16th Streets 
8th to 9th Avenues 
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| | bill which was signed May 12 by President 
|}; Roosevelt is designed to ease the farm 


i}; ment of payment on principal. 


by the Secretary of | 


ment agencies, with authority to the Sec- | 


amount of reduction in cotton production, | 


} tioned upon reduction of production in| 
1934, and extending date for final disposi- | 


DAY'S 
Baae * 


—_—— + 


How Emergency Farm Legislation 
May Ease the Mortgage Situation 





Reduction in Interest Rates and Principal and 
Curtailment of Foreclosures Contem- 


plated by New Law 


How the new emergency farm mortgage, The Federal Government not only guar- 
antees the interest on these securities but 
Congress has made them eligible for 15- 


day loans from Federal reserve banks to 
|member banks, assuring them of a wider 
|market and greater liquidity. 

These bonds may be used in three ways: 


{mortgage situation is explained by the 
| Federal Farm Board. According to the 
| Board it will greatly ease the situation by: 
| (1) Reducing the interest rates on Fed- 
|eral Land Bank loans, setting the pace} 


‘for others in the farm mortgage loan| (1) Sold to the investing public to se~ 
business. cure funds to loan on the security of first 
| (2) Temporarily waiving the require- farm mortgages which are acceptable 


|security for such bond issues; 

(2) exchanged for first farm mortgages 
existing at the time of the passage of 
this act, and % ” 

(3) after a period of one year such 
bonds may be sold to refund otitstanding 
issues ot Federal land bank bonds pro- 
vided funds from such new bonds are 
not needed to make new loans. 


(3) Continuance of extensions on Fed- 
| eral Land Bank loans where desirable and 
necessary. 

(4) Providing Federal Land Bank bonds 
| for exchange or purchase for first farm- 

mortgages. 

| (5) Providing 
| farmers’ debts. 
| (6) Sharply curtailing the volume of 
foreclosures. | 

(7) Refinancing irrigation, drainage and 
| levee districts where their outstanding 
| securities have depreciated, the benefits 
| to be prorated to farm owners in such 
| district, and 

(8) Providing loans to Joint Stock 
Land Banks to facilitate their orderly 
liquidation. 

Sixty days hence rates of interest on | 
all of the more than $1,000,0000,000 of Fed- 
eral Land Bank loans to nearly 400,000 
| farmer borrowers will be reduced to 4% 


funds for refinancing 


Possible Curtailment 


In Mortgage Totals 

Loans made by the Federal land banks, 
according to the Farm Loan Act, may not 
exceed 50 per cent of the appraised nor- 
mal value of the land for agricultural 
purposes plus 20 per cent of the insured 
improvements. Bonds exchanged for first 
mortgages can not be in excess of this 
amount or the amount of the mortgage 


|per cent. This rate will apply for the next offered in ee ee ie = 
five (5) years. It will mean a saving to smaller. Where such exchange a f 
borrowers of approximately $55,000,000 | the farmer pays the bank on the basis 0: 


|the face value of, the bonds exchanged, 
R I land the loan is amortized over a long 
Rate of Interest on period, bearing not to exceed 4% per cent 
New Loans Is Fixed interest. Mach borrower will be required 
New loans made by these banks through|to purchase capital stock to the extent. 
national farm loan associations will bear|of 5 per cent of his new loan, either in 
|not to exceed 4% per cent interest; loans|the local national farm loan association 
|made directly by the banks will bear 5/|or the bank. “ 
per cent interest and in Puerto Rico the| In order to effect an exchange of first 
|rate will be reduced to 5 per cent. This | mortgages for bonds, it is anticipated that 
reduction in interest rates, it is expected,|in many cases the amount of such mort- 
will cause others in the mortgage loan| gages will have to be curtailed to come 
business to do likewise. | within the sum which can be loaned un- 
During this five-year period, if bor- | der the terms of the Federal Farm Loan 
rowers are not in default with respect | Act. The banks also may purchase such 
to any covenant of their mortgage, such | mortgages. In exchanging bonds for 
2s payment of interest, taxes, insurance,|mortgages or making new loans, the 
|water or drainage or levee assessments, | banks will not be relieved of any of their 
|they will not be required to pay the land | responsibility for making sound invest- 
banks’ installments on the principal of | ments. 
their loans. Quite separate and distinct from Land 
Authority is given by Congress to the| Bank loans, there is provided a fund of 
|Federal land banks to issue during the | $200,000,000 to be administered by the 
|next two years $2,000,000,000 of their con-| Farm Loan Commissioner of the New 
solidated, tax-exempt, long-term bonds to | Farm Credit Administration. This fund 
bear not to exceed 4 per arnt, the inter-| Will be loaned by the Commissioner’s rep= 
est to be guaranteed by the United States.' [Continued on Page 12, Column 5.) 


| during this five-year period. 
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There is hardly an or- Z 
ganization with normal Z 
problems of manufac- A 
ture, display and distri- ‘a 
bution of merchandise — 


that can fail to effect 
notable economies by 
becoming a tenant of 


this superb structure. 
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‘ gaa SENATE met at noon May 8. 





x May8 x 
The Senate 


report was received from the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture on the practicability | 
and advantages to agriculture of using | 
alcohol manufactured from -—corn and 
other farm products in motor fuel, in re- | 
sponse to a resolution (S. Res. 65). 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, presented a memorial from the South | 
Dakota Legislature asking Senate ratifica- | 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep 
waterway treaty with Canada. 


Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, | 
for himself, Senators La Follette (Rep.), | 
of Wisconsin and Cutting (Rep.), of New! 

\ Mexico, introduced a bill (S. 1596) to 
create an administration of public. works, 
to provide for construction, extension and | 
improvement of public facilities and serv- | 
ices and to relieve employment, which was | 
referred to the Committee on Education | 
and Labor. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York | 

introduced a resolution (S. Res. 74) for an | 
investigation of so-called “rackets” in beer, | 
poultry, milk, laundry and drugs, and to} 
recommend any needed remedial legisla- 
tion. 

Senator Costigan introduced a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 75) requiring information 
regarding salaries of officers in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and in banks out- 
side that System which receive Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loans, rail- | 
roads, public utilities engaged in inter- 
state electrical energy and other corpora- 
tions licensed by the Federal Water Power | 
Act, and from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission salaries of other corporations of 
more than $1,000,000 capital or assets 
whose securities are listed on the New} 
York Stock Exchange or the New York 
Curb Exchange. There was no action on 
any of these. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
called up his resolution (S. Res. 67) | 
which the Senate adopted, declaring the 
sense of the Senate that the American 
delegates to the International Conference 
on International Exchange at London 
next month, work unceasingly for an 
international agreement to remonetize 
silver at 16 to 1. 


| 








lof the Treasury proposing legislation to 


~ PROCEEDINGS DAy By DAY 
IN BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS 


Wagner bill (H. R. 4606) authorizing up to 
$500,000,000 of Federal funds to be granted 
(not loaned) to States for unemployment 





| distress relief, was called up under a spe- | 


cial rule to waive all points of order! 
against it. ‘The rule was adopted by 287 | 
ayes to 133 nays and, after further debate, | 
the conference report was adopted by voice 
vote. 

The District of Columbia appropriation 
bill (H. R. 4589) was sent to conference. 

An omnibus river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 5969) was reported by Rep- | 
resentative Mansfield (Dem.), of Colum-| 
bus, Tex., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

At 4:45 p. m. the House adjourned until 
May 10. | 
| 
' 


Vv 
* Mayl0 x* | 


The Senate 


7 SENATE met at noon May 10. Aj 

letter was received from the Secretary 
extend for one year from March 10, 1933, | 
the time within which American citizens | 
who have obtained awards from the 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, or from the Tripartite 
Claims Commission, United States, Austria 
and Hungary, may apply to the Treasury 
for the payment of such awards. 

A memorial of the California Legislature | 
favoring’ enactment of the bill (H. R.| 
5317) by Representative Ludlow (Dem.), 
of Indianapolis, Ind., to create a Federal | 
industrial commission to aid in stabilizing 
employment, was received. 

The bill (CH. R. 5040) to extend the gas- 
oline tax and to modify the postage rates 
and the tax on electric energy was re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance. 
(Discussion is printed on page 3.) 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, re- 
introduced, for the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency subcommittee, his bill | 
(S. 1631) to provide for safer and more! 
effective use of the assets of Federal re- 
serve banks and of national banking asso- 
ciations, to regulate inter-bank control, to 
prevent undue diversion of funds into 
speculative operations, etc. It was re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. (Discussion is printed on page 3.) 


| 






Action by Senate 
Upon Nominations 





Appointments Submitted by the 
President for Federal Posts 


regulate the business or commerce of in- Announced 


surance and to’ enforce it by appropriate | The following nominations have been | 


legislation. |confirmed by the Senate as of the dates 
The Senate adopted the conference re- | given: * 
port on the farm relief bill (H. R. 3835), | May 8 


| Henry H. McPike to be United States | 
= Bouse BAVing. previowsy adupted fi, Attorney, Northern District of California. | 
(Discussion is printed on page 7. JF. T. O'Connor to be Comptroller of | 
The Muscle Shoals bill (H. ®. 5081) was | the Currency. 
sent to conference. | Lucille “F. McMillin and Harry B. 
A bill (H. R. 4220) for protection of! Mitchell, to be members of the Civil Serv- | 
Government records, revising the language | ice Commission. | 
as it passed the House, was passed. (Dis-+ The following nominations have been 
cussion is printed on page 10.) | sent to the Senate by the President as of | 
Nominations received from the President | the dates given: 
included Eugene Black of Georgia, to be May 8 


member of the Federal Reserve Board,) To be Assistant Attorney General: Pat 
















vice Eugene Meyer, for the latter’s unex- | Malloy, of Oklahoma. 

pired term of 10 years from Aug. 10, 1928,| To be District Judge of the Canal Zone: 

and Leo O. Colbert of Massachusetts, to| Richard Curd Pope Thomas of Kentucky. | 

be a member of the Mississippi River Com-| To be United States Marshal, Middle | 

mission, vice R. L. Faris, deceased. | District of Georgia, Edward B. Doyle, of 
At 4:35 p. m. the Senate recessed until | Georgia. 

May 11. | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


May 10 | 
v | ‘To be a member of the Federal Reserve 
= has Board: Eugene R. Black, of Georgia. 
The House of Representatives ("T5'h¢ a member of the Mississippi River 
oo HOUSE, meeting at noon May 10,| Commission: Lee C. Colbert, of Massa-’ 
began consideration of the independ-/| chusetts. | 
ent offices appropriation bill (H. R. 5389) To be Major General, Reserve, United | 
and general debate was concluded, with-| States Army: Maj. Gen. Edward Caswell 
out action on the bill. (Discussion is| Shannon, Pennsylvania National Guard. 
printed on page 3.) May 12 
The-House at 5:20 p. m. adjourned until To be Treasurer of the United States: | 
May 11. William Alexander Julian,,of Ohio. 
v To be Collector of Customs at Bensley, 
Hawaii: J. Walter Doyle, of “Honolulu. 
* May 1) Wwe OP be” united States’ District Judge 
| Western District of Arkansas: -Heartsill | 
The Senate | Ragon, of Arkansas. 
= SENATE met at noon May 11. Re-| To be First Judge, Circuit Court, First | 
ports were received from the Commit- Circuit of Hawaii: Norman D. Godbold, | 
tees on Education and Labor favoring,| of Hawaii. | 
with amendments, the Walsh bill (S. 510)| To be United States Attorney, Middle 
for establishment of a national employ-| District of Georgia: T. Hoyt Davis, of 
ment system in cooperation with the! Georgia. 
States, and from the Committee on Judi-}| To be Clerk of the United States Court 
ciary favoring, without amendment, the) for China: William Thomas Collins of 
bill (S. 1518) providing for waiver of | St. Louis, Mo. 
prosecution by indictment in certain |——— - =a | 
criminal proceedings. | 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, in- | Property to secure — the Home ee 
troduced a bill (S. 1639) to establish a Fed- | B@nks loans secured by mortgages. | 


| The Senate passed a bill (S. 1582) au-| 
ral credit union System, oil ical ne) | thorizing district attornies or other coun- | 


to amend section 13 of the Federal Re- | <6 for the Government to employ steno- | 





























































The Senate adopted the conference re- Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
port on the Lewis-Wagner unemployment spoke on high salaries of insurance com- 





The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon May 8 A 


specting subscriptions to and loans upon 
< STATUS of L 

State commerce and substituted it for all 
Robinson ‘(Dem.), of Arkansas, and 22. Passed S. April 28, amended to in- 
ing experience. Majority Leader Robin- amdmt. agreed to by H. May 9. Confer- 
ern District of California and of Lucille| to provide for fivod control of Tenn. 
operation of Govt. properties at and 

resolution was adopted 187 yeas to 
States District Judge James A. Lowell, of priation bill. Passed H. Apr. 5. Passed 


relief bill, providing up to $500,000,000 for Pany Officials and presented newspaper 
direct grants to States. (Discussion is “ata listing salaries of the presidents of 
printed on page 1.) various insurance companies. He intro- 
The Senate passed the Fletcher bill (S. duced a resolution (S. J. Res. 51) to amend 
1425)" to amend emergency legislation re- | the Constitution to empower Congress to 
preferred stock of national banks by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. (Dis- 
cussion is printed on page 3.) 
The Senate passed the bill (S. 875) for 
Federal regulation of securities in inter- PENDING in 
after the enacting clause in the House ° 
bill on the subject, and appointed con- Agriculture : 
ferees to meet with the House conferees | H. R. 3835. To relieve existing natl. eco- 
on the Senate amendments. nomic emergency by increasing agricul- 
Senator Reed (Rep.),.of Pennsylvania, tural purchasing pcwer. Passed H. Mar. 
Fletcher of Florida, discussed the nomina- clude farm mortgage plan and Thomas 
tion of J. F. T. O'Connor of California, inflation plan. Inflation amdmt. agreed 
to be Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. te by H. May 3 and rest of bill sent to 
Reed agreed he was a man of integrity conference. Conference report on all 
and ability but said he had had no bank- _=—but _Norris-Simpson costs of production 
son and Senator Fletcher supported the| ence rept. agreed to by S. May 10. Sen- 
nomination and the Senate confirmed it. ate motion to recede from costs of pro- 
The Senate also confirmed the nomina-| duction amdmt. agreed to May 10. Ap- 
tion of Henry H. McPike of California, to proved May 12. 
be United States Attorney for the North- H. R. 5081. To improve nayigability and 
F. McMillin and Harry B. Mitchell to be, River, for reforestation and, proper use 
members of the Civil Service Commission. of marginal lands in Tenn. Valley; for 
The Senate at 3:40 p. m. adjourned until agricultural and industrial development 
May 10. of said valley; to provide for national 
v defense by creation of corporation for 
near Muscle Shoals. Passed H. Apr. 25. 
Passed S. amended May 3. Sent to can- 
ference May 9. 
159 nays, authorizing $5,000 for investiga- Appropriations 
tion of the official conduct of United H. R. 4589. District of Columbia appro- 
Massachusetts (H. Res. 132). S. May 3. Sent to conference by S. 
_ The conference report on the farm re- May 3. Sent te conference by H. May 9. 
lief bill (H. R. 3835) was called up but H. R. 5389. Independent Offices appropri- 
action deferred on the Speaker's sustain- ation bill. Passed H. May 12. 
ing a point of order the conferees in one W. R. 5390. Third deficiency appropriation 


respect had exceeded their authority. bill. Passed H. May 4. Passed 8. May 11. 


8, 7 J R waive all points aotal ee > 
of order on the Independent Offices ap- . ..- Banking and Currency 
propriation bill (H. R. 5389), consideration 5: 875. For furnishing of information and 
of which bill was then planned for May 9. supervision of traffic in investment se- 
(Discussion is printed on page 3.) curities in interstate commerce. Indefi- 


The House at 4:34 p. m. E : nitely postponed by S. May 8 H. R. 
a. Pp. m. adjourned until, 5499 ‘substituted. 


y S. 1410. To amend sec. 207 of Bank Con- 
: servation Act with respect to bank reor- 
* May 9 * ganizations. Passed S. May 11. 
i ¢ S. 1415. 
The Senate 
(Not in session) 
v 


The House of Representatives 
T= HOUSE met at noon May 9. Rep- 
resentative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., offered a resolution of 
inquiry (H. Res. 137) directing the House 
Committee on the Judiciary to report 
within five days on his resolution of April 
3 (H. Res. 91), which had questioned the 
constitutional right of the Senate to initi- . 
ate the Wagner unemployment bill (‘S. Bridges 
812) because of its revenue-raising pro- S. 1255. Missouri River, Kansas City 
vision and had directed the return of the 
Wagner bill to the Senate. S. May 8. H. R. 48 substituted. 
The House and Senate have since passed S. 1256. 
the Lewis-Wagner bill, practically the 
same as the Wagner bill but sponsored by 


Apr. 28. Reptd. to H. May 10. 
S. 1425. To amend act to provide relief 


S. May 8. 


S. amended May 8. 
May 9. 


land, Md. Mr. Treadway protested that 
while the Wagner-Lewis bill is about to be Passed S. May 8. 
enacted, the Judiciary Committee has S. 1278. 
pigeonholed his resolution, although its Dalles Bridge Co. 
subcommittee had agreed on the Tread- Reptd. to H. May 8. 
Way resolution. Majority Leader Byrns H. R. 48. 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., said that with 
the substitution of the Lewis bill the issue 
is a moot one. 
137) was then tabled, 173 to 47. 

A rule for immediate consideration of 


S. May 8. 


C., bridge. 
S. May 8. 


Passed H. Apr. 17. 


the conference report on the farm relief H. R. 4127. Waccamaw River, Conway, S. 


bill (H. R. 3835) without the intervention C., bridge. Passed H. Apr. 17. 
of points of order against it was adopted, S. May 8. 
after debate. The conference report, H. R. 4491. Mahoning River, Struthers, 


agreeing on 83 of the 84 Senate amend- 
ments, was adopted. The other amend- 
ment, (Amendment 83, the so-called Simp- H. R. 4870. 
son-Norris cost of production amend- Tex., bridge. Reptd. to H. May 8. 
ment), was disagreed to by a vote of 109 H. R. 5152. Northwest River, Norfol 
ayes to 283 nays. That amendment then County, Va., bridge. 
went back to conference. (Discussion is H. R. 5173. 
printed on page 7.) 

The Muscle Shoals (H. R. 5081), was 
sent to conference. 
on page 2.) 


S. May 8. 


to H. May 8. 


R. 5480) for Federai regulation of securi- stone Landing, bridge. 
ties, passed by both Houses, was sent to May 11. 
conference to adjust differences over Sen- H. R. 5476. 
ate amendments. (Discussion is printed 
on page il.) 


Ferry, Sylvania, Ga., bridge. 
H. May 8. 


A contest of Martin E. Gormley against | H. J. Res. 159. Consenting to compact be- 
tween Kans. and Mo. authorizing ac- 
ceptance of title to toll bridge across|H. R. 5569. For construction, repair, an 


the election of Representative Goss ‘Rep.), 
of Waterbury, Conn., was referred to 
House Elections Committee No. 2. Mo. River. near 


e Kans. City, Kan 
The conference report on the Lewis-| Reptd. to H. May 9. 


To amend Revised Statutes, as 
amended, to remove limitations on na- 
tional banks in certain cases. Passed S. 


H. R. 5480. To provide full and fair dis- 
closure of character of securities sold in 
interstate and foreign commerce and 
through mails, and to prevent frauds in S. 753. 
Sale thereof. Passed H. May 5. Passed 


Kans., bridge. Indefinitely postponed by 


Consenting to agreements be- 
tween Kans. and Mo. for operation of 
bridge across Mo. River near Kansas 
Representative Lewis (Dem.), of Cumber- City, and for incorporation of such 
bridge into highway systems of States. 


To amend act to identify The 
Passed S. May l. 


Missouri River, Kansas City, 
Kans., bridge. Passed H. Apr. 17. Passed s, 1514, 


The resolution (H. Res. | H. R. 1596. Pee Dee River, Georgetown, S. 
Passed 


Ohio, viaduct. Passed H. Apr. 17, Passed 


Lake Sabine, Port Arthur, 


Reptd. te H. May 5. 
Staunton and Dan Rivers, 
Mecklenburg County, Va., bridge. Reptd. 


(Discussion is printed H. R. 5329. St. Lawrence River, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., bridge. Reptd. to H. May 10. 
The amended administration bill (H.,H. R. 5394. East River, Bronx and White- 


Reptd. to H. 


Savaunah River, Burtons 
Reptd. to 








Philippine Islands of unemployed Fili- | 


pinos resident in continental U. _S. 
Reptd. to H. May 11. 


Indians 

S. 555. For acquisition by D. S. of land 
upon which Seneca Indian School, Wy- 
andotte, Okla. is located. Passed S. 
May 8. 

H. R. 4014. For appropriations to pay in 
part liability of U. S. to certain Indian 
pueblos. Reptd. to H. May 10. 

H. R. 4494. For per capita payment of 
$100 to members of Menominee Tribe of 
Indians of Wis. from funds on deposit to 
their credit in Treas. Reptd. to H. 
May 10. 


Judiciary 

8. 813. To remove limitation on filling of 
vacancy in office of senior circuit judge 
for ninth judicial circuit. Reptd. to S. 
May 10. 

S. 1518. Providing’ for waiver of prosecu- 
tion by indictment in certain criminal 
proceedings. Reptd. to S. May 11. 

S. 1582. To amend Revised Statutes relat- 
ing to presence of stenographers before 
grand juries. Passed S. May 11. 

H. R. 4220. For protection of Govt. rec- 
ords. Passed H. Apr. 3. Passed S. 
amended May 10. 


Labor 

S. 158. To prevent interstate commerce in 
certain commodities and articles pro- 
duced or manufactured in industrial ac- 
tivities in which persons are employed 
more than 5 days per week or 6 hours 
per day. Passed S, Apr. 13. Reptd. to 
H. May 10. 

S. 510. For establishment of nat] employ- 
ment system and for cooperation with 
States in promotion of such system. 
Reptd. to S. May 11. 


Mines: Mining 


S. 7. ‘ o ‘ 
in national banking emergency. Passed s For eon of ennual assessment 

work on mining claims held by location 
in U. S. and Alaska. Passed S. May 1. 


Passed H. May 12. 
National Defense 


Passed S. Apr. 28. Reptd. to H 
May 8. 


Oil and Gas 
‘|S. J. Res. 13. Authorizing Atty. Gen. 


certain judgment in 
S. against Pan American 
leum Co, Passed S. Apr. 4. 
Apr. 26. 
Apr. 28. Approved May 3. 

Public Lands 
Authorizing Administrator o 
Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain land 


May 8. 
Shipping 


Passed S. 1129. To amend U. 8S. Code relating to 
construction and inspection of boilers, 


unfired pressure vessels and appurte 
nances thereof. Reptd. to S. May 11. 


Social Welfare 


H. R. 4606. For cooperation by Fedl. Govt. 

k with States and Territories and District 
of Columbia in relieving hardship and 
unemployment. 
Passed S. May 1. 
Sent to eonference May 3. Conference 
rept. agreed to by S. May 8. Conference 


suffering caused by 
Passed H. Apr. 21 


rcpt. agreed to by H. May 9. Approve 
May 12. 

Taxation 

H. R. 5040. 

1 yr., to modify postage rates on ma 

matter. Passed H. Apr. 20. 

May 12. Sent to conference May 12. 


Waterways 


5.; preservation of public works on rivers At all 


and harbors. Reptd. to H. May 9. 


H. amdmts. agreed to by S. 


to Harrison County, Miss. Reptd. to S. 


SS ae ire aeons foun os graphers and clerks in taking testimony | 
unions, and a bill (S. 1641) authorizing 
use of the postal savings system as a de- 
positary for credit union deposits. 
Senator Bulkley ‘Dem.), of Ohio, intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1644) to authorize owners 
or representatives of the owner of resort 


EGISLATION > 
CONGRESS 


Immigration 

H. R. 3524. To amend sec. 23 of Immigra- 
tion Act of Feb. 5, 1917.. Reptd. to H. 
May 11. 

H. J. Res. 118. To provide for return to 


before a grand jury. Senator Ashurst | 
| (Dem.), of Arizona, explained the bill is | 
| urged by the Attorney General because a | 
| number of grand juries are soon to be im- 
| paneled in an effective and vigorous ac- | 
| tion against gangsters. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
| proposed an amendment to the bank con- 
servation act. He pointed out that in the 
Emergency Banking Act, section 207, pro- 
vides for reorganizing closed banks but 
does not seem to give the Comptroller of 
the Currency authority to permit this re- 
organization plan to operate on trust 
companies and savings banks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. At his iystance, the | 
Senate passed a bill (S. 1410) to give this 
relief to the depositors in the Washington | 
savings banks and trust companies. 

A third deficiency appropriation bill (H. 
R. 5390), already passed by the House, | 
was passed by the Senate. A number of 
amendments were adopted. These in-| 
cluded one by Senator Bratton (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, making available out of the 
Department of State appropriations $1,- 
500,000 to enable the President in his dis- 
cretion to make expenditures arising in 
connection with fluctuations in rates of | 
exchange subsequent to March 1, 1933, to 
be immediately available; and by Senator 
Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, amend- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to authorize loans to an aggregate of 
$5,000,000. in cases of damage caused by | 
cyclones. | 

The Senate at 5:15 p. m. recessed until 
May 12. a 


v 
The House of Representatives 


b bes HOUSE met at noon May 11, with 
Representative Bulwinkle (Dem.), of 
Gastonia, N. C., as Speaker pro tem, in 
absence of Speaker Rainey. Representa- 
tive Randolph (Dem.), of Elkins, W. Va., 
delivered a speech on Mother’s Day. 

The House debate@ and amended the | 
independent offices appropriation bill (H. | 
R. 5389) and a motion to recommit the | 
bill, made by Representative Taber (Rep.), | 
of Auburn, N. Y., was rejected by 116 ayes 
to 255 nays and passage of the bill left 
as the unfinished business for May 12. | 

The House at 5:51 p. m. adjourned to, 
May 12. 


v | 
x Mayl2 * | 


The Senate 
fMHE SENATE met at noon May 12. The 
revised House bill (H. R. 5040) ex- 
tending the gasoline tax for one year, au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to 
modify postal rates, and amending the 





form. (Discussion of the bill is printed 


To confer degree of bachelor of °M page 3.) 
science upon graduates of Naval Acad- 
Sent to conference emy. 


tested against propaganda in this country 
in behalf of debt cancellation. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
criticized the nomination of Dean G. 
Acheson, of Maryland, to be Undersecre- 


with concurrence of Secy. of Navy, to tary of the Treasury, and against appoint- 
release claims of U. S. upon certain as- ments to the Treasury of people affiliated 
sets of Pan American Petroleum Co. and with clients interested in Treasury mat- 
Richfield~Oil Co., of Calif., and others | ters. 
in connection with collections upon acted upon, despite the statement by 
favor of U. 
Petro- that the Secretary of the Treasury wanted 
Passed H. the post filled as quickly as possible. 

The Senate confirmed the nomination | 


Mr. Acheson’s nomination was not 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 


of Heartsill Ragon (Dem.), of Clarksville, 

Ark., now a majority member of the 

House Committee on Ways and Means, to 
f be United States District Judge for the 
S Western District of Arkansas. 

The Senate at 6:40 p. m. adjourned until 
noon May 15. 


v 


The House of Representatives 
ce pus HOUSE met at noon May 12. It 

passed, 249 ayes to 118 nays, the In- 
deendent Offices appropriation bill (H. R. 
5389), carrying $543,573,936, and sent it to 
the Senate. ‘Discussion of the bill is 
printed on page 3.) 

The Sirovich resolution (H. Res. 9%) to 
investigate financial and other phases of 
the motion picture industry was rejected 
by a vote of 115 ayes to 227 nays. (Dis- 
cussion of this is printed on page 1.) 

d The House at 2:01 p. m. adjourned until 
May 15. 





To extend gasoline tax for 


=~ Tugwell’s 


new book, THE INDUSTRIAL 
d|, DISCIPLINE, is out. $2.50 


bookstores. Columbia 


| 































































Revenue Act of 1932 as to taxes on elec- | 
trical energy, was passed in amended | 


Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, pro- 





3 million more men 
will be back at work 
by September 


WE HAVE INVESTED 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS IN THAT BELIEF 


By JAMES H. RAND, Jr., President : 
REMINGTON RAND INC. . 


At least three million more. men 
will be back-at work in this coun- 
try by September. 


The past two years have crucified 
every forecast of better times. In spite 
of that, we state this as a conviction, 
for two reasons. The first is our faith 
in the wisdom of President Roosevelt. 
The second is that our business gives 
us a background of FACTS, both here 
and abroad, to back up that faith 


Through 200 branch offices and our 
1800 Remington Rand salesmen, we 
have a continuous picture of every 
business activity in the United States. 
Through export offices and dealers in 
every country in the world, we see 
every fluctuation of international trade. 


Two years ago our men found busi- 
ness drying up. The cause was not 
over-production. There was a greater 
need for shoes, for clothing, for cars, 
than ever before in history. The 
trouble was an overburden of debt con- 
tracted at high prices. Governments, 
business, private individuals had gone 
too heavily into indebtedness at a time 
when the purchasing: power of money 
Credit stopped. We could 
buy no more, and prices collapsed. 
Then the business structure 
went out of gear. 


was small. 


whole 


More and more men and women lost 
their jobs. And people without jobs 


cannot buy. 
* * * * 


The Government recognized that 
prices had to start up before improve- 
ment could set in, and that this could 
be most quickly achieved by monetary 


measures. The foundation was laid. 


The same Remington Rand findings 
which early revealed the trouble, now 
point to its.end. Our export trade 
has already responded to the adjust- 
ment of the dollar. 
sponding to the easing of debt. Buyers 
are responding to the strengthening of 
commodity prices. Money, is beginning 
to move from one hand to another. 


An estimate of three million more 
wage-earners back to work by Septem- 
ber is conservative. It means a gain 
of less than 13%. And that means 
the recovery of only about 11% of 
America’s loss in employment. 


For two years we have been working 
quietly for readjustment of the dollar. 
We have foreseen it had to come... 
and that, with it, economic recovery 


would start. 
our belief by perfecting more than 100 
new products in the meantime, at a cost 


been entirely modernized. 
month a new all-electrical accounting 
machine was developed—an important 
contribution to accounting progress. 


needed steps. 
pect are: _ 


Treasuries are re- - ; 
ing, now. 
There are millions of people in this 
country who have a hundred million 
unsatisfied wants. 
into their hands again, and watch them 
make the money move. 


And we have anticipated 


of over $1,000,000 for retooling alone. 
The Remington Noiseless 
Typewriter has been brought to a new 
point of perfection. 
Safe-Cabinets has been completed. The 
Powers Accounting Machines 


Portable 
A new line of 


have 
Only last 


Every one of these products has a 


place in the new order of things. They 
will do more work at the same cost, or 
the same work for less money. 
help make it possible for people to 
produce more things which other peo- 
ple want and are willing to pay for. 
They help make it possible for people 
to earn more and buy: more. 


They 


Business men’ are now safe in as- 


suming that, thanks to the gold em- 
bargo, commodity prices will maintain 
their rise. 
holds forth prospect of a further in- 
crease in the prices of commodities, 
real estate and securities. 
men are also safe in discounting the 
accomplishment of many other much- 


The revaluation of gold 


Business 


Among those in, pros- 

—liberalization of the Treasury’s 
banking policy and the opening of 
more. banks, 

—new help for trade associations in 
protecting their industries from the 
demoralization of price-cutting. 

—liberalization of credit,to employ- 
ers for the purpose of priming the 
industrial pump by reemploying 
people at low rates of interest. 

—temporary two-year Federal guar- 
antee of bank deposits. 


Give President Roosevelt’s program 


your support by buying, by re-employ- 


Urge others to act now. 


Put pay envelopes 


At least three million more of them 


will have these pay envelopes by Sep- 
tember. 
the knowledge of 
Rand men who know every kind of 
business, in every city and in every 
State. 
ence of a business that is a barometer 
of all businesses, both here and abroad. 


That prediction is based on 
1800 Remington 


It is based on the actual experi- 


Remington Rand Inc. 


Manufacturers of Remington Noiseless, Standard & Portable Typewriters .. . 


Remington, Powers & Dalton Accounting Machines, 


Kardex, Library 


Bureau, Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Systems Equipment... The Safe-Cabinet 


~ REVIVING BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY B 


HE broad powers over industry, 
money: and credit which are being 


asked of Congress for the President are 
expected to be used primarily to raise 
the general price level, prabably to about 
the level that prevailed in 1926. 

Such a policy would be designed to 
cause that increased purchasing by re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and consumers | 
which normally accompanies a rising | 
market, and to enable manufacturers | 
and other producers to pay higher wages, | 

“thus further stimulating purchasing | 
power. 

The entire process, according to econ: | 
omists of the Departments of Com-| 
merce and Agriculture, is a reversal of 
the “vicious circle” of declining prices, ' 
wage reductions, and reduced purchas- | 
ing power which lead to further price 
declines and more unemployment and | 
distress to individuals and to business. | 

Accompanying the price increases | 
would be a restoration to.debtors of the | 
ability to pay their obligations in dol- 
lars having about the same value as the 
dollars they originally borrowed, in-| 
stead of being forced to, pay in dollars | 

having a much higher value in terms, 
of commodities. 

“The Administration has the definite 
cbjective of raising commodity prices to 
such an extent that those who borrowed 
money will, on the average, be able to 
repay that money in the same kind of 
dollar which they borowed,” President 
Roosevelt said in a recent radio address | 
explaining action he has taken and con-| 
templates taking to assist in ending the | 
business depression. 

“We do not seek to let them get such} 
a cheap dollar that they will be able to! 

pay back a great deal less than they} 
borrowed. In other words, we seek to} 
correct a wrong, and not to create an-| 
other wrong in the opposite direction. | 
“That is why powers are being given | 
to the Administration to provide, if nec- | 
essary, for an enlargement of credit, in| 
order to correct the existing wrong. | 
These powers will be used when, as, and | 
if it may be necessary to accomplish the | 
purpose.” | 
Protection for Labor 


The President’s pledge to take action | 
tof raise prices if they do not go up of | 
their own accord must be taken in con- | 
junction with this recent request to the | 
Nation’s employers, in an address before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United | 
States, that they make no-further wage | 
reductions and that they raise wages | 
in proportion to any rise in prices that | 
may come about. 

Besides the objective of protecting la- 
bor from the effects of higher prices, this 
plea to employers had the purpose: of | 
aiding busines by providing increased 
purchasing power for consumers, that | 
they might do their part in stimulat- 
ing trade and production. 

The wage plea had practical effects. 
‘Numerous employers announced within 
a few days of the President’s address | 
that they were raising wages by various 
percentages, in view of price increases | 
that already had taken place. Higher 
prices for products, of course, were the | 
source of the funds from which the larger | 
wages were to be paid. | 

Wholesale prices of commodities at 
the beginning of May, 1933, averaged | 
about 61.5 per cent of the 1926 level. | 

Change in Price Level 

The injustice of the present situation | 
lies in large part to the fact that a bor-| 
rower who in a former period of higher | 
prices obligated himself to repay $1,000 
now faces the necessity of repaying in 
dollars that are worth far more in pur- 
chasing power than at the time the debt 
was contracted. 

If the debt had been contracted in the ; 
latter part of 1926, for instance, the 
$1,000 at that time was worth about 833 
bushels of wheat, bought at the farm. 
Last month the same $1,000 was worth | 
about 2,250 bushels of wheat; that is, it} 
would have bought that quantity. The! 
wheat still has the same intrinsic value 
as it had in 1926; it will feed the same 
number of head of livestock, or yield 
flour to feed the same number of per-| 
sons the same length of time that it} 
would have fed them in 1926. But the 
value of the dollar has changed in terms 
of wheat, as it has in terms of practi- 
cally all commodities. 

Considered in terms of the price level 
of all the leading commodities at whole- 
sale, the $1,000 would now buy commodi- 
ties that, in 1926, would have cost more 
than $1,600. 

Wages Versus Prices 

The decline in prices below the 1926} 
level, as measured by the wholesale quo- 
tations, has not_been much different from 
the decline in average weekly, earnings 


per capita of workers in industry. Earn- | 


ings have, however, fallen somewhat 
more than the general level of wholesale 
prices. 

Wholesale prices of all commodities as 


per cent of the 1926 level, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
price level in March was barely above 
60 per cent of the 192¢ figure. 

The average weekly earnings per cap- 
ita of workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries for March of this year were $15.75, 
while in March of 1926 they were $27.27. 
These figures indicate that such earn- 


ings in 1933 are about 58 per cent of, 


those of 1926, a slightly greater drop 
than occurred in prices. 

For the various groups of commodities 
the price levels on Apyil 29 of this year 
were as follows, compared with 1926: 

Farm products, 46.4 per cent of the 
1926 average; foods, 58.1; hides and 
leather products, 71.8; textile products, 
52.4; fuel and lighting, 62.5; metals and 


metal products, 77.6; building materials, | 


70.5; chemicals and drugs, 72; housefur- 
nishing goods, 72.3; miscellaneots, 58.6. 
Cotton was selling in April at 55 per 


cent of the price received during the part | 


of 1926 when the bulk of the crop was 


marketed, the price quoted being that | 


received by the farmer. Wheat was sell- 
ing at 37 per cent of the 1926 level, and 
wool at 31 per cent. 


President Roosevelt hopes to restore) 


prices to some higher level, but he has 
‘ not specified just what average will be 
his, goal. 


He has declared the necessity |the price t 


» 
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AVERAGE 1926 PRICE 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 72.3 % 
CHEMICALS AND ORUGS 72.0% 


FUBL AND LIGHT 62.5% 
ALL COMMODITIES 61,5 % jum 


FOOD $8.!1% 
WAGES 58.0% 


TEXTILES 52.4 7% jase 


Wages are lagging slightly behind the commodity price level, Department of Labor statistics reveal. 
weekly earnings per capita in the manufacturing industries at the beginning of April were 58 per cent of the 1926 level, while the average of all commodity 
Food prices seem to have kept pace with aevrage earnings. 


of permitting the debtor to pay his obli- 
gation in dollars of about the same value 


as those he borrowed, but he has also} 


insisted that there will be no excessive 


inflation of prices such as characterized | 


the World War period. 

The President will have the power to 
carry out a 
through authority to be granted him to 
expand currency and credit and to regu- 
late industry so as to prevent unfair 
price and wage competition. 


In fact, anticipation of action by gov- | 
ernmental agencies has already resulted | 


in increase in prices in the last few 
weeks, and the Department of Commerce 


noted that early May brought expansion | 
in some lines of business that carried the | 
general level of activity into new high | 


ground for the recent period of recovery. 
Level of 1926 Sought 


Although there are some economists 
who regard the price level of 1926 as 


rather high, many have come to look | 


upon that year as a typical, average seg- 
ment of the postwar period. Price in- 
dexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
have been computed for some time on 
the basis of the 1926 level as a standard. 
Many believe that a return to the price 
conditions of that year would be about 
as nearly an ideal economic adjustment 
as could be worked out. 

There is a rather widespread belief 
that the President may have in mind 
some such price level as that of 1926 as 
the goal of his price enhancement pro- 
gram, although he has not expressed 
himself on that subject. 

The general level ot prices in 1926 was 
about 146 per cent of the level that pre- 
vailed in the prewar period of 1909-1914. 
The year fell in a period when prices 
had stabilized themselves temporarily 
after the tremendous postwar decline had 
spent itself and before the further heavy 
drop of the recent depression years had 
set in. 


prices for the same period was 62.5 per cent. 


price-raising program | 


The level of prices in 1930 is regarded | credit that might be necessary to force, immediate prewar years. 
| by some as a more conservative objec-| the price level up by the desired amount.|has plagued the farmers throughout the 
If the dollar had to be deflated 18 per | depression. 

In that year the general level was 126 per cent to obtain a price increase of 5 per| 
cent of the average for the five prewar | cent, for instance, it is possible that the; ever, this difficulty already has ett passed seasonal expectations in some | 
One of the 


tive for the campaign of readjustment. | 


| years, and was 88 per cent of the 1926 amount of inflation of credit or currency 

level. | required to bring prices up 65 per cent 
In this connection some students point | above their early - May level would be 

out that much of the indebtedness bur-| Very large; yet this percentage of price 

dening the country was contracted on| increase is necessary to get back to the 

the basis of a price level approximating | 1926 level. 

that which prevailed in the period 1929- | Benefit to Farmer 

| 1931. | One interesting and important phase 
One recent survey indicates that debts| of any consderable rise in the price level 


'President Expected to Use Broad Powers to Bring Up Values and Wages to 
1926 Level, Restoring Purchasing Power of Workers and Agriculture 


Av. Weekly Earnings 
per capita in the 
Mfg. Industry 
$15.75 


With the recent rise in prices, how-| that buying in wholesale markets sur- 


to correct itself rapidly. 
leading private statistical services, re- 
garded in Government circles as quite 
accurate and quoted freely in Federal 
publications, has computed that in the 


| last few weeks, up to May 2, prices of 
| nonagricultural products had risen 10 


of corporations were contracted largely} is the practical certainly that the dis- | 


;in periods when the average price level| parity between the price levels of agricul- 
was the equivalent of that of 1930; that tural and non-agricultural commodities 
| railroad debts were contracted on the, would disappear. 
price level of 1931; that industrial and; Such an attainment of parity of prices 
real estate debt was contracted on the) of things sold by the farmer with things 
| hasis of the price level of 1929; and that | ought by him is one of the goals of the 
public utilities’ debts were contracted on} general agricultural provisions of the 
the price level of 1930. This does not) farm relief-inflation bill, but it appears 
mean that the indebtedness was actually | that it will be attained through the 
contracted in the years named, but that! price increase alone. This will leave as 
| the price level at the time when the bulk} the prime objective of the agricultural 
| of the debt was contracted was at about! provisions, the bringing of production of 
the same level as prevailed in those farm products down to a total more in 
| years, | line with demand. 
Deflation of the Dollar | Studies by Federal economists show 
Nevertheless the general opinion is| that in every major price decline, the 
that the 192€ level is to be the goal of| prices of farm products have fallen 
the readjustment; and thus debtors might farther and faster than the prices of in- 
be given an opportunity to recoup some- dustrial products. 
thing of the excess value paid on their In every major price increase also, 
debts during the period of extremely low! the prices of farm products have gone 
| prices, when the value of the dollar was) up more rapidly than those of industrial 
abnormally high. products. 
| Departure of the United States from, The tendency of prices of farm 
the gold standard has not brought prices products to fall most rapidly has been 
in this country up as much as the dollar’ one of the greatest handicaps to the 
has declined in value in terms of foreign) farmer during the present depresion. 
currencies. A computation as of early From a level of approximate parity 
May, for instance, shows that the dollar, with industrial products as far as pur- 
has fallen about 18 per cent, as measured chasing power is concerned, farm prod- 
by foreign money, but that prices have ucts fell so much more rapidly than in- 
gone up only 5 per cent. There is thus'dustrial goods that their purchasing 
!doubt as to the amount of inflation of recently was only about half that of the 





per cent, but prices of farm products 
were up 22.6 per cent in the same period. 
Present Rise in Prices 

The more rapid rise in prices paid to 
the farmer is restoring to him much of 
his lost ability to purchase the products 
of industry. There are large stocks of 
wheat still in the hands of the North- 
western growers, for instance, and 
wheat has been one of the leaders in the 
price advance. 

During the period of price decline, 
there were widespread complaints that 
the farmer was forced to bear the en- 
tire burden of the price reductions, the 


| margin between what the farmer re- 


ceived and what the consumer paid being 
held the same while much lower prices 
were paid to the producer. 
process has been reversed. The spread 
between producer and consumer is, as 
usual, remaining about unchanged, and 
nearly all the benefit of the price in- 
creases is going to the producer. 
Retail Sales Levels 


The resultant increase in farm pur-| 


chasing power cannot but be felt at an 
early date in industry. There are al- 
ready reports from many parts of the 
country that business has started on a 
definite expansion, and much of the new 
buying is being done for immediate con- 
sumption, which will necessitate in- 
dustrial activity, for replacement of the 
consumed stocks of commodities. 

The Department of Commerce reports 


The above illustration shows that the average 


This condition that retail sales in late April and early 


Now this | 


Pack © 


+ renee * 
about 8 per cent but the May market 
shows little change. Price gains on live- 
| stock have been comparatively small, 
| but wool, hides and calfskins have risen 
i or more. Butter, cheese and 
eggs advanced or recovered about 2 
cents. Fruits and vegetables have moved 
somewhat against the upward price trend 
of farm products because of seasonal 
conditions affecting quality or increas- 
ing the supply. 
Cotton Still Higher 
Cotton prices during the first week of 
May continued to advance, gaining 
three-fourths of a cent more and selling 
about two and three quarters cents 
higher than for the corresponding period 
a year ago. Demand for spot cotton, 
both in the domestic and in the foreign 
markets, was moderate. Buyers were 
inclined to reduce their buying basis and 
sellers were rather more willing to trade 
at prevailing prices around 8 cents, first 
cost. Buyers seem more interested in 
immediate shipmerts, while forward 
shipments are more or less neglected. 
The medium grades and lengths of 
staples appeared to be mostly in demand. 
Inquiries for new crop shipments were 
rather insignificant. Weather and soil 
conditions continue far from favorable 
for rapid progress and poor to only fair 
advance in seeding is the general rule. 
|Sales of spot cotton reported by 10 
leading markets were quite large 
jamounting to 129,418 bales compared 
with 71,403 the previous week and 28,- 
784 fomthe corresponding week of last 
season. Exports for the week ended 
May 5 amounted to 196,456 bales com- 
pared with 70,084 last week and 148, 
| 172 bales for the like week last season. 
Grain Advances Further 
| The sharp advance in price of grain 
the first week of May was largely the 
result of changes in foreign exchange. 
| The decline in the value of the United 
| States money in terms of foreign ex- 
|change has greatly increased the buy- 
|ing power of foreign countries for 
|American goods and this has been re- 
| flected in higher prices in domestic mar- 
| kets. Domestic cash wheat markets fol- 
| lines. A sharp raise in steel mill ac- ee delivery and carta = 
| tivity was pointed to as probaly the | higher than in late April. Prices of 


most fundamental of recent changes, | w; : ote : 
| operations being at a higher level than} inter wheat at shipping points are 


: ; .|about double those prevailing two 
| a year ago, while automobile production siqs : 
| sine -guupmiebd. lant voee, Moth Sen hard | months ago. Milling demand was active, 


| particularly for high protein types, and~ 
pr aig = — pend a of 00 f | other grades were readily taken by ele- 
Jne ullimate elects Of a policy Of) vator interests and ‘shippers. ieee 
raising prices by inflation of credit or| Winter wheat and durum advanced with 
}currency remain subject to dispute.| other classes. Spring wheat advanced 
Some believe that an “honest dol-|7 to 8 cents, 
jiar,” or one whose  purchasing| Rye markets strengthened with wheat 
;power is kept comparatively — sta-| but were influenced also by quite ac- 
tionary, can be attained by  such|tive trading in future markets. Corn 
action, while others contend that any in-| markets- were active and higher with 
flation must inevitably lead to excessive) much buying for future delivery. Wet 
price increases that may destroy the| and cold weather over the main corn 
value of the dollar entirely or at least} belt which delayed seeding and germina- 
| Will result in an inflation-deflation cycle tion was a strengthening influence in the 
that will cause more distress. ; market. Marketings continued heavy. 
Oats markets were firm. 


| May were sustained at a relatively high 
| level in many parts of the country, and 


The belief is steadily spreading, how- | 

ever, that the recent price increases and | \Still Higher Feed Prices 
the prospective further advances are| Feed markets, while irregular, con- 
| leading the country out of the depres-| tinued to advance in early May. Pricés 
sion, at least for a time. Whether the, Teached new highs for the season to 
result will be a long-time period of eco-| date. Strength in other commodities, 
nomic stability, a new ecoromic crash, | together wth a slight improvement in 
or a temporary period of good business | 4emand for the light supplies were the 
for three or four or five years followed | principal influences. Heavy wheat feeds 
by another depression, remains for the continued relatively stronger than bran, 
| future to determine. |resulting in further widening of the 
|spread between the two. High protein 
|and corn feeds sold readily at prices 
|higher than those of last month. Ad- 
vances in feed prices during the last 
month amount to nearly 7 per cent. 
Pastures showed decided improvement. 
Hay markets ranged from steady to 
slightly stronger during early May. Hay 
requirements have been substantially re- 
duced by the increased use of pasturage 
which is good in most sections, but prices 
have remained firm largely as the result 
of lack of selling pressure. Recent ad- 
vances in feeds and feed grains have 


| 
Present Market Prices 

Grain and cotton are still the leaders 
in the continued sensational Spring rise 
of commodity prices. Wheat has risen 
20 cents a bushel in central markets 
from early April to the second week of 
May. Corn and rye gained 10 cents, 
barley 15 cents, oats 5 cents and flaxseed 
30 cents, while cotton rose 2 cents—all 
responding to possibility of inflation, 
business recovery or to unfavorable crop 
developments. Millfeeds have advanced 





BUYING POWER OF T 


HE purchasing power of the dollar 


has increased vastly since 1926. Gov-| 
lernment statistics ‘show that wholesale 


prices would have to he raised about 65 
per cent above their present levels to 
restore conditions comparable to those 
of that year, while prices paid to farm- 


\ers for *their products would have to go 
}up in many cases threefold or more. 


Interest in conditions as of 1926 has 
been aroused by a widespread belief that 


President Roosevelt expects to use pow-| 
ers being asked of Congress to bring | 


prices back to the levels of that year. 


In 1926 the production and distribution | 
of commodities set new high records, ac- | 


cording to the Department of Commerce. 


Meanwhile, agriculture had been enjoy-' 


ing the third successive year of fairly 
good conditions, although there was com- 
plaint of the burden of debt on farmers, 


|and the purchasing power of farm prod- 
of April 29 stood at an average of 61.5) 


ucts in terms of goods that farmers buy 
was slightly below the prewar parity. 





Wheat 
. "2 
bushels 


This deficit in buying power was cor- | 


rected the next year. 
Wheat Takes a Tumble 
Price levels maintained a compara- 
tively even keel during the period 1922- 
1929, although there was a slight declin- 


1926 
Level 


1933 


Dollar Dollar 


Level 


ing tendency throughout the period. Late | 


in 1929, however, the decline associated 
with the business depression began, and 
the fall has been rapid up to the early 
months of 1933. 

During the period of heavy marketing 
of wheat in 1926, the price of the prod- 
uct paid to the farmer averaged around 
$1.20 a bushel. 

The price received by the farmer for 
wheat as of April 16, 1983, illustrates 
the drastic declines that have taken place 
since 1926. The April price is reported 
‘by the Department of Agriculture as 
44.8 cents a bushel, little more than one- 
ithird of that paid in the prior year 
mentioned. 


Thus $1 would purchase five-sixths of | 
a bushel of wheat in the heavy marketing | 


period of 1926, while in 1933 it would 
purchase about two and a quarter bush- 
els. 

The price of wool shows an even more 
istriking drop. During the latter half 
of 1926, when marketings were heavy, 


o farmers was around 32.5 


HE DOLLAR: NOW AN 


How Prices Would Have to Be Raised65PerCent. 
To Be ona Parity With Those Seven Years Ago 


CHANGES IN VALUE OF COMMODITIES 





1933 
Dollar 


1926 
Level 


The above illustration shows what the producer will give for a new dollar if measured by the 1926 yard- 


stick, in proportion to what he gives now for the 1933 dollar under present prices. 


Producers will re- 


ceive higher prices for smaller quantities. The above illustration is based on data supplied by the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce. 


cents a pound. 
price had fallen to 10.1 cents a pound. 

At the price in 1926 $1. would buy 
slightly more than three pounds of wool, 
while at the price level of 1933 it would 
buy ten pounds. 

What Happened to Cotton 

Cotton sold during 1926 at an average 
of about 11 cents a pound. On April 15, 
' 1933, it sold at 6.1 cents a pound. Thus 
$1 in 1926 would buy abcut nine pounds 
of cotton, while in 1933 it would buy 
about sixteen and a half pounds, 

Nor are April, 1933, prices the low 
point. In February, 1933, cotton was 
| bringing farmers only 5.5 cents a pound; 
| wheat brought only 32.3 cents a bushel, 
jand wool 8.8 cents a pound. There were 
‘ether periods in 1932 when prices were 


tations were near the low point. 

Other commodities have shown similar 
heavy declines. Foods as a group, and 
| textiles products, as of April 15, were 
; barely more than half the level of 1926, 
}the dollar buying approximately twice 
as much of these commodities as it did in 
the prior years. 

Building materials, chemicals and 
drugs, housefurnishing goods, and hides 
ana leather products ‘n April were 
around 70 per cent of the 1926 level, so 


|over the April level was necessary to 
bring them back to 1926 parity. 

The bottom appears to have been 
| passed in prices, however. In the week 
ended April 29 there were increases in 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
—_—_—_———— 


On April 15, 1933, the even lower, although the February quo-every one of the groups of commodities 


| for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


compiles quotations. This was the first 
time for many months that all groups 
had moved up at the same time. 
Up Go Farm Products 
The index of prices for farm products 


| also moved upward considerably. between 


|that an increase of about 50 per cent} 


4 


March 15 and April 15. On the latter 
date it stood at 53 per cent of the pre- 
war level, a gain of 3 points over March, 
when it was 50. 
of farm products also improved, since 
there was a slight decline between March 
15 and April 15 in prices of goods which 
farmers buy. 

The long-time trend of prices since 
1910 has been as follows: 

The period 1910-1914 was one of sta- 


The purchasing power | 


| tended to support the hay market. 
} Cattle Sell Higher 
D 19 6 Although the movement of cattle to 
principal primary markets approached 
io a in volume that of a year ago and despite 
failure of the beef market to respond to 
| higher hoof costs, slaughter steers at 
Chicago reached a 25 cents higher. basis. 
| . , Low-priced kinds were especially active 
ane most of £926. In the latter year,’ at the upturn, reflecting esleuias scarce 
er, the effects of the World War +, : peer 
began to make themseives felt seriously ny aan manes geet for the ca 
Diy ‘ , a S'¥> run of cows and heifers. 
| and there was a sharp upturn in the last} Some reduction in the marketward 
quarter. | movement of hogs as compared with the 
Those 1920 Prices week previous, and an aggressive stand 
By 1917 prices touched 180 per cent|° the part of sellers for higher prices, 
of the 1910-1914 level. Prices for farm, °fset a sluggish dressed pork trade, and 
products continued their upward move- hog values at Chicago at the close of the 
ment through 1917, 1918, and 1919, while | PEM NS week of May stood sightly 
prices of nonagricultural products hesi- higher than » week earlier. Of material 
tated through these years at about the assistance to holders of cows aaumEE 
‘ih-ond alan eal. butcher hogs was the pronounced 
About the middle of 1919 nonagricultural — ‘hi a bebe none 
prices ae began a rapid ascent. Both weeks CAINE Ene RIGheH S000) ee 
agricultural and nonagricultural prices With old-crop fed lambs running in 
x ae praesent gor! ee smaller volume as feed lots hear the 
z ’ stage of depletion, the selling side was 
240 per cent of the 1910-1914 level and| able to place values on a stronger to 
agricultural were at about 230 per cent.|25 cents higher basis despite curtailed 
4 At the middle of 1920 a great collapse | shipping demand which reflected de- 
in values began. Farm products, which|clines in eastern dressed lamb markets. 
had advanced, as usual, more rapidly The eastern market on fleece wools 
than industrial products, also fell more| was highly unsettled. Lasc year’s clip 
rapidly, and during 1921 reached a level! of Ohio woo! in the Boston market has 
about 115 per cent of the prewar aver-| been largely sold and insufficient volume 
age. Nonagricultural products dropped | of the new wool has arrived to definitely 
to about 140 per cent of prewar, and establish a trading basis. A few lots 
|then a mild recovery set in. of 56’s and 48’s, 50’s Ohio strictly comb- 
And Then Came 1929 ing wools sold at 23 to 24 cents in the 
There were slight increases in prices grease. All qualities of graded Territory 
generally up to early 1923, after which | Wools were included in the transactions. 
industrial prices fell off gradually, while Prices show advances as compared with 
farm prices continued to advance until those at the end of April. Choice warp 
the two groups reached a parity in 1924, Texas wools realized 57 cents scoured 
each being at about 150 per cent of the basis, while average 12 months staple 
prewar level. in + agons bags sold readily at 53 to 55 
Following this period there was com- | °°?'S: 
parative stability of prices of both ae pinpeela Sate nervous and 
groupe, with. slightly downward trend oa tled during t e rst week of May. 
in nonagricultural products, until the col- t ce nage ips of sufficient, volume 
lapse of 1929 began. Prices of farm — sorb each’ day's, srvivai Sila 
é f , instances although several cars of fane 
7 : y 
preducts immediately began a rapid de-/ high-cost 92 score were stored at Chis 
scent, falling below 60 per cent of the cago in order to avoid a loss. Butter 
prewar average at the beginning of 1933. prices during April averaged slightly 
Prices of nonagricultural products fol-| more than 2 cents higher than in March. 
lcwed a more gradual downward course,| The make of butter in the South and 
| dropping slightly below the prewar av-| Southwest continues to gain. Pastures | 
erage at the opening of the present year.|from Iowa southward and in the Ohio 
In recent weeks both agricultural and| Valley have shown remarkable improve- 
nonagricultural prices have turned up-|ment. Trading in future contracts on 
ward, and apparently are now on an/the Chicago Mercantile Exchange was 
| increasing trend. | fairly active and prices advanced, 


bility. Prices of both agricultural and 
nonagricultural products maintained an 
even course during the period and 
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~ Of Industry Is 


- Gndustry to abide by 








In the Making 





How Public Works Will Be 
Used to Set the Wheels |; 


Minimizing 


| 


In Motion; 
Danger of Depression 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The question of eminent domain, 


tion. 
Taxation—Bonds are to be 


$220,000,000 a year. 


Some 50 or 60 proposals for different 
taxes to defray this expense were con- 
sidered. The expenditures are not to be | }| 
considered a part of the regular budget, ||) 
and it is intended that the bonds and |] 
their retirement will be kept separate | 
ex- | 


from the Government’s ordinary 


penditures and revenues. 


,Outstanding among the proposals was 
one for a general manufacturers sales 
tax, a rate of 14% per cent having been! 
from 
the levy. Owing to past opposition in 
Congress and by labor organizations to 
it has been sug- 
gested that the levy be called a “re- 
It is believed that if | 
labor realizes that the revenues will go 
toward reemployment of the idle, its. op- 


Suggested, with few exemptions 


a*sales tax as such, 


employment tax.” 


[sition will be reduced. 


Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill., Speaker of the House, called 
attention to the revenue possibilities of 
He declared 
a study which he made some time ago 
showed that a small tax on coffee, tea, 
bananas, peppers, and spices would yield | 
more than enough 


the “breakfast table” tax. 


$250,000,000 a year, 


to meet the charges which would accrue 


on the bond issue. 


Mr. Rainey said he believed the pro-| 
posal for increased taxes on the smaller 
incomes would prove to be very unpop-| 


ular. 


| 

Regulation of Industry—The plan is} 
for industry to regulate itself as far as 
possible, but for the Government to step 
in when a minority of an industry refuses 
to abide by regulations adopted by the 


great majority in any field. 


The self-regulation plan is to operate 
through agreements effected by trade as- 
be 
Any 
minority that refused to agree would lay 
itself open to penalties to be applied by 


sociations. 
binding on 


These agrements are 
the entire industry. 


to 


the Government. 


Such agreements would provide 


surpluses. 


under the measure being drafted. 


the 
power of the .Government to condemn 
property and take it over at a fair price, 
was being investigated in this connec- 


for 
minimum wages, minimum prices, maxi- 
mum hours of work for labor, and cur- 
tailment of production to avoid excessive 
At present such agreements 
are in violation of the anti-trust laws. 
They would be exempted from these laws 


| 
| 


Penalties for refusal of a minority in an 


were still undecided late 
ended May 


most under discussion. One of 


these agreements 
in the week 
13, but two proposals were 
these 


would provide for fines to be levied against 


concerns refusing to comply. 
would provide for a tax, 
theoretically against an entire 


but with a provision that concerns 


The other 
to be levied 
industry 
ac- 


cepting the trade agreements would be 


exempt. 


The entire system of Government*super- 
vision of industry would be under the ad- 


ministration of an 
board. This agency 


industrial 


control 
would have power 


of approval or disapproval of the trade 
“agreements and authority to require com- 


pliance with them. 
cisions could be taken to the courts. 


Appeals from its de- 


The three topics discussed above cover 


the essentials of the measure. 


Broadly, 


however, its objective is to place industry 


on a sound, rational basis, free it 
the injurious effects of minorities 


from 
that 


compete by excessive wage and price re- 
ductions and long hours of labor, and start 
the whole industrial machine on the up- 
grade by assuring it of protection against 


unsound practices. 


The effect of the new measure on the 
fate of pending bills for establishment of 


the 30-hour week and six-hour day 
industry is in some doubt. 


in 
Some have ex- 


pressed the opinion that such. bills will 


be pushed aside by the new 


proposal. 


Others believe that a 30-hour bill should 


be enacted nevertheless. 


A revised Senate 30-hour work 
bill (S. 158), creating a Federal 


week 
Trade 


Regulation Board to control and regulate 
production, processing or manufacture of 


goods, articles or commodities 


entering 


into interstate commerce, was reported to 
the House May 10 by the Committee on 


Labor. The bill now on 
calendar, replacing the Black 
bill which passed the Senate April 6. 


is 


the House 
30-hour 


Under the bill as reported by Chairman 


Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, Mass., 
lowing would be prescribed: 
The Board would be composed of 


the fol- 


the 


Secretary of Labor and two appointees of 


the President, 
ceive $10,000 a year salary. 


each of the latter to re- 


No person would be permitted to trans- 
mit through the mails or to transport in 


interstate and foreign commerce 
goods, articles or commodities 
cially produced, processed, or 
tured by such person without a 
license issued by the Board. 

No person or carrier 
receive for transportation, 
by any means whatever, 
cially produced processed 


or 
any 
or 


any 

commer- 
manufac- 
valid 


could knowingly 
transport, 
commer- 
manufac- 


tured goods, as described, without such a 


license. 

The bill would exempt farm products 
processed for first sale by the original 
producer; dairy products; “commodities 


which a cannery or manufacturing plant 


produces by 
marketing or commerce fish, 


canning or preparing for 
sea food, 


fruits, or vegetables of a perishable char- 


acter.” 


The Board would issue licenses for mail 
transmission or interstate or foreign com- 
merce transportation to members of trade 
associations of any industry if the associa- 
tion represents 50 per cent of the industry 
and has agreed with respect to wages, 
working conditions and limitation of pro- 
duction with the national labor union rep- 


resenting the workers in such 


industry, 


or to similarly agreeing nonmembers or 


others making such agreements. 


No license would be issued except upon 
agreement that whe licensee will not pro- 
duce goods by employing workers more 


than five days a week or six hours a day. 


No license would be issued to nonmem- 


bers of trade associations except 
agreement that workers will be paid 


upon 
“a 
4 


issued to | : 
finance the construction program. Pay-| 
ment of interest and retirement of the) 
bonds through a sinking fund are ex- 
pected by the President to require about 
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PRESERVING SECRECY IN DIPLOMATIC DISPATCHES 


What Is Back of the Bill to Penalize Government Employes Who Publish Confidential Messages---Protection for Foreign Governments 
In Their Communication With Missions in This Country---Amending Bill to Preserve Freedom 


THE so-called censorship bill (H. R. 
4220) designed to protect diplo- 
matic code messages of the Govern- 
ment or those passing between for- 
eign governments and their missions 
in this country was taken up by the 
Senate May 10 and passed. The bill 
penalizes any Government employe 
who publishes such information or 
gives it to another for publication. 
Objections were made to the origi- 
nal House bill on the ground that its 
language might be construed as limit- 
ing the freedom of the press and the 
Senate substitute was drawn to elimi- 
nate this objection. 
As passed by the Senate the meas- 
ure reads as follows: 
“That whoever, by virtue of his 
"employment by the United States, 
shall obtain from another or shall 
have custody of or access to, or shall 
have had custody of or access to, any 
official diplomatic code or any mat- 
ter prepared in any such code, or 
which purports. to have been pre- 
pared in any such code, and shall 
willfully, without authorization or 
competent authority, publish or fur- 
nish to another any such code or mat- 
ter, or any matter’ which was ob- 
tained while in the process of trans- 
mission between any foreign govern- 
ment and its @diplomatic mission in 
the United States, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 10 years, or both.” 
Excerpts from the debate follow: 
Mr. PITTMAN. (Dem.), of Nevada. 
Mr. President, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was 
appointed to censider House bill 4220 
and to propose amendments to it. The 
bill as it came from the House pro- 
vided that certain acts committed by 
the press should be considered as crim- 
inal acts. All of that portion of the 
measure has been eliminated. The 
only act made a crime by the 
person who, by virtue of his employ- 
measure as it now stands is that of a 
ment, acquires certain Government 
records, or correspondence between 
governments, and publishes it, or gives 
it to another to publish. 





Need of Secrecy 





I do not think we should encourage 
trusted officers, who are in such confi- 
dential relationship, who are taught 
by the United States Government to 
interpret other codes than their own, 
who must have great confidence re- 
posed in them, willfully and deliber- 
ately, without authority, to utilize that 
private informatien to the embarrass- 
ment of our Government, or of any 
government with which we are friendly. 

Mr. BONE (Dem.), of Washington. I 
am rather curious to know why it is 
that we have managed to go along from 
the First Congress to the Seventy-third 
without this sort of legislation. What 
is the purpose of it at this time? 

Let me ask a further question before 
the Senator answers. This measure 
apparently is quite broad enough to 
bring about the imprisonment or the 
fining of a man for publishing any- 
thing in any diplomatic code. 
stance, if I were a Government em- 
ploye and I should by some means 
have access to a code of any nation 
on earth, and should publish any part 
of that code, having nothing to do with 
my own country at all—it might be a 
message passing between two European 
governments—if I got possession of that 
and published it in this country, I 
could, under this measure, be subjected 
to fine and imprisonment. I am won- 
dering whether it is necessary at this 
time to have this kind of legislation 
snacted 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, 1 
will state that in the past our Gov- 
ernment apparently has been very for- 
tunate in having trusted employes in 
these extremely confidential positions. 
It has, however, recently found, or be- 
lieves it has found, that’ there are 
grounds for suspecting that that con- 
fidence has been violated, and may be 
violated again. 

Mr. BONE. Is this bill designed to 
punish someone who has already com- 
mitted some such offense? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think not, because 
in that event it would be an ex post 
facto law. It is, rather, a warning 
of what the department considers a 
violation of a trust. According to the 
Secretary of State, it is deemed advis- 
able in the future to protect the de- 
partment against such breaches of trust 
as are covered by the bill. 


o 
a — 


just and reasonable wage sufficient to per- 
mit such workers to maintain standards 
of living of decency and comfort.” 
Board would 





The 


be required to make such 


findings as to weekly wages as will enable 
workers employed in unorganized indus- 
tries to maintain such standards of living. 
These findings would pertain equally to 


the 


wages of all workers directly engaged 


in the production of goods entering inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 


Licenses would not be issued for such 


handling in the mails or interstate or for- 
eign commerce of goods in whose produc- 
tion there are employes under 16 years of 
age, or where there is forced or indentured 
labor employed, or where any worker is 


prohibited fom joining a labor union or 
e 


mployes’ organization, or is denied the 


right of collective hargaining. 


The bill would prohibit entry of foreign- 


made goods whose total landed costs are 
less than the American cost of production 
of similar or comparable American-made 


oods . 
It would prohibit the purchase by the 


United States, or any of its departments 
or agencies, of goods in whose manufac- 
ture or production workers are employed 
more than five days a week or six hours a 
day, and Government contracts would ‘so 
stipulate. 


Penalties would be a maximum fine of 


$500, or six months imprisonment for each 


offense. 


The proposal for discretionary 


authority to curtail manufacturing pro- 
ductivity to avoid surplus is omitted. 


Mr. Connery made public May 10 a 


letter from the Secretary of Labor, Fran- 


c 


es Perkins, saying the proposed law 


should include both limitations of hours 


and a procedure’ ° for 


fixing minimum 


wages, and suggesting that issuing of li- 
censes to industrial plants, even in times 


of economic distress, is bound to be ex- 


For in- ' 


Mr, CUTTING (Rep.), of New Mex- 
ico. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator for an explanation of 
the words “or any matter which was 
obtained while in the process of trans- 
mission between any foreign govern- 
ment and its diplomatic mission in the 
United States.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would undoubt- 
edly cover mail correspondence as well 
as wireless and telegraph messages in 
code. If a message were telegraphed 
or sent by wireless and were not in 
code, then the provisions of the bill 
would not apply; but if some employe 
of our Government “by virtue of his 
employment”—for I will have to tie 
everything to those words—obtained 
possession of a mail sack of the Brit- 
ish Government directed to the Brit- 
ish Ambassador here and robbed it, or 
if he got posession of it in any way 
by virtue of his employment under the 
United States, I say that he should be 
punished. . 


| Safeguarding Codes | 


Mr. CUTTING. I agree with the 
Senator to that extent, but I can not 
read the bill as the Senator reads it. 
To my mind “by virtue of -his employ- 
ment by the United States” applies 
only to the obtaining of a code or 
other docttment and anyone who shall 
obtain such code is thereupon forbid- 
den from publishing 1st merely the 
code but possibly any matter obtained, 
as the. Senator says, while in transit 
through the mails. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The interpretation 
I put on it, of course, is that the pro- 
hibition applies only to those who ob- 
tain the matter by virtue of their em- 
ployment, whether it be a code mes- 
sage by air or a communication lying 
on a desk which is intended to be 
confidential or a letter that is left on 
the table by accident in the office of 
the Secretary of State by a foreign 





ambassador. I think the words “by 
virtue of his . employment” qualify 
both acts. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Rep.), of California. 
As you read the bill, Mr. President, 
you may regard it as quite innocent, 
as an ordinary measure, creating an- 
other crime, it is true, but creating a 
crime designated therein that is re- 
pugnant, of course, to everyone who 
believes in the sacredness of fiduciary 
relations. Upon its face the bill is as 
conventional as a wedding and as re- 
spectable as a funeral. It is a meas- 
ure, Mr. President, that as you read it 
would indicate that some wrong has 
been committed in the past or some 
wrong is about to be committed or 
may be committed in the future that 
should meet with condign punishment 
from the Government and should be 
repugnant to and should be repre- 
hended by every man who is called 
upon to pass upon a bill of this sort. 

It happened that on a certain day 
young gentlemen from the State De- 
partment rushed into the Capitol here, 
and said that, as a matter of emer- 
gency, in order that guns should not 
rumble at our doors, we should forth- 
with pass this measure. Indeed, so 
persuasive were they with the House 
that the House considered it without 
ever telling its Members why it was 
presented and without Members of the 
House knowing at all the subject mat- 
ter of the bill or the reason for the 
emergency. 





What Is Behind It? 





I dare state the facts because they 
have been published throughout this 
country and there is no use in further 
concealment. They are these: Some- 
body, whose name escapes me for the 
moment, was in the employment of the 
Government as a Secret Service man 
or as the head of one of the secret- 
service departments during the late 
war. This individual was a master of 
the breaking of codes. Until 1929 
every fivst-class government had in its 
employment in its secret service an 
individual who broke the codes of 
every other country. The nations em- 
ployed individuals to break those codes 
and, then, of coursé, after they had 
been broken, they were read and di- 
gested by the officials of the country 
thus translating the codes of other 
nations. 


Be it said to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and to 
the credit of the Secretary of State 
who came into office in 1929 that when 
that practice was found existing in our 
country he stopped it forthwith, and 
he closed the particular office that was 


REFORMING BANK 





devoted in our counry to that sort of 
business; and probably—-I do not 
speak, of course, with exact knowledge 
—but probably, sir, ours is the only 
first-class power in all the world not 
now doing this sort of reprehensible 
thing that has been done for many 
years. 


An individual whose name I do not 
recall—it was published in all> the 
newspapers, however, after the partic- 
ular intelligence department was dis- 
pensed with in 1929—saw fit to publish 
a book called “The Black Chamber.” 


Mr. CLARK (Dem,), of Missouri, If 
the Senator will permit me, the name 
was Yardley. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Yardley; that is the 
name. I thank the Senator from Mis- 
souri. Mr. Yardley published a book 
called “The Black Chamber.’ In that 
book he purported to set forth certain 
dispatches that had come from the 
Japanese during the Disarmament Con- 
ference in 1922. 

Yardley committed his offense 
against good taste, against every rule 
that relates to fiduciary relations that 
we can suggest. I have nothing but 
indignation for tnat sort of act upon 
any man’s part, and no sympathy 
whatsoever with him. 

In 1932, or perhaps in the early part 
of this year, he was about to publish 
his second book. It was then that the 
great “emergency” arose. His manu- 
script, as I understand, was confiscated, 
and after its confiscation, then into the 
halls of Congress came these frightened 
gentlemen to say that it was such a del- 
icate, perilous, and immediate emer- 
gency that they had to have a new 
criminal statute. That was the first 
of April or thereabouts of this year. 
So this proposed statute was born. 

Here is a bill designed to fit a par- 
ticular case. It is a misfit and never 
will touch that case. It will rest upon 
the statute books, a criminal law, with 
harsh penalties, until far in the future; 
when its original purpose will have 
been forgotten it will be used for an- 
other purpose for which it was never 
intended and may do gross wrong. 





A Particular Case 





I am not so concerned with the press 
as I am with the making of a statute 
of this sort and with the right of any 
man to express himself exactly as he 
sees fit. Of course, freedom of the 
press is a matter of consequence that 
ought to be preserved, but the press 
will preserve it, Mr. President, without 
any of your valuable assistance or 
mine. They will take mighty good care 
that we do not interfere with their 
prerogatives. 


Mr. ROBINSON (Rep.), of Indiana. 
Mr. President, it looks like a gag prop- 
osition from beginning to end. Repre- 
sentatives from the State Department 
might as well not have appeared before 
the Senate Committee. We received 
no worthwile information from them 
at all. The Committee is as much 
in the dark now as to why the legis- 
lation should be enacted as it was 
then. 

Mr. LONG (Dem.), of Louisiana. Do 
I understand that Mr. Yardley, while 
in the employ of the Government, se- 
cured certain documents that were 
sent by another government to _ its 
agents here? Is that how he got 
them? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. 
President, in answer to the Senator’s 
question, permit me to say that, so 
far as I understand the matter, Mr. 
Yardley some years ago wrote a book 
entitled “The American Black Cham- 
ber.” He is said recéntly to have pre- 
pared a manuscript to be incorporated 
into another book. Just what that 
book will contain I do'not know. What 
objectionable features are in it, if any, I 
do not know. Until this minute we 
have been unable to elicit from the 
State Department any important in- 
formation on the subject, which makes 
me believe that the purpose of this 
legislation is far deeper and far more 
significant than anything with rela- 
tion to Mr. Yardley. 

Now, Mr. President, 
Yardley’s telegram 
April 11: 

“Please refer to your telegram in 
which you ask that I give you my de- 
fense for my publications, since they 
seem to have inspired the new bill. 

“I presume you refer to ‘The Amer- 
ican Black Chamber.’ The American 
Cipher Bureau, which intercepted and 
deciphered foreign code messages, was 
created by me in 1917 and directed by 
me until 1929, when the Government 
ordered it disbanded on the theory it 


let me read 
under date of 


was unethical to read foreign code mes- 
sages. : 

“My ‘justification for publishing ‘The 
American Black Chamber,’ in which my 
activities are described, are: 

“(1) It could not injure this Gov- 
ernment, because it proved to foreign 
nations that we would no longer stoop 
to this sort of espionage. 

“(2) It could not offend any foreign 
government, because it contained no 
material about their machinations in 
this country. 

“(3) It would, I hoped, awaken the 
conscience of the State Department, so 
that they would revise their own code 
systems .and render American diplo- 
matic secrets invulnerable to attack by 
clever foreign cryptographers. 





Protecting Diplomacy 





“(4) I assumed that the United States 
Government belonged to the American 
people, and since this Government had 
washed its hands of secret diplomacy 
I saw no reason why the people should 
not know about the world in which we 
live—a world in which we are too un- 
concerned to follow the espionage prac- 
tices of all great nations, a world in 
which we are even so unconcerned 
about our own diplomatic secrets as to 
use unsafe codes. f 


“One press dispatch carries the story 
that the bill is to protect our own codes. 
Just to keep the record correct I wish 
to say that I have been very careful 
not to publish a single word about our 
own codes except to say a year or so 
ago that they were decipherable. If 
our codes ,have since been revised and 
are now indecipherable by master 
cryptographers of foreign nations, the 
publication of ‘The American Black 
Chamber’ was not in vain. 


“This Government's fear of the un- 
published manuscript now in its hands 
is, in my opinion, due to false sensa- 
tional rumors originating in New York. 
It is a dull treatise for scholars and 
students of history. The ordinary per- 
son would fall asleep while reading it. 
Whether it is published or not is of 
no consequence to me As a matter of 
fact, I am too busy in ‘my laboratory 
completing my experiments on a com- 
mercial invisible secret ink for children 
and adults to write their letters with 
to be at all concerned about anything 
else. 

Signed. “Herbert O. Yardley, Worth- 
ington, Ind.” 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.), of Texas. 
Does not the Senator from Indiana 
think that his constituent, who expects 
him to defend him on the floor and 
repel any charges of bad faith or be- 
trayal of his duty to the Government 
for which he worked, ought to have 
been frank enough with the Senator to 
have told him the truth about the mat- 
ter, and to have revealed the sources 
of the information which he was sell- 
ing for money? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Why, 
bless the Senator’s heart, we cannot 
get the truth from the State Depart- 
ment up until this minute! Nobody 
knows why they want this bill passed— 
not even the Senator from Texas. We 
did our best to get them to tell us. 
We asked them how they got hold of 
the manuscript of Yardley. “Did you 


steal it? Where did you get it?” Not 
a word. “Do I have to tell that?” they 
whimpered; and the Senator from 


Texas asks me why Yardley does not 
tell a lot of things! The Senator can- 
not get the information from his own 
State Department, though we are 
jointly responsible with the Executive 
of the Nation for the conduct of the 
foreign relations of this land. 

If this bill goes into effect, anything 
that purports to be secret is taboo, and 
the American people must be kept in 
ignorance. 





What the Bill Does 





Not a convincing reason has been 
suggested by any Member of the Sen- 
ate for the passage of this ‘gag law. 
The Senate itself has largely become 
a rubher stamp in these latter days. 
It will be completely so if we pass this 
measure. A Member of Congress in 
either House would not dare go out 
and publish any vital information he 
might get if Congress were not in ses- 
sion and he were unable to have con- 
gressional immunity from the law. 
Even though it were to save the Na- 
tion, though the Republic’s life were 
in danger, it would be impossible to 
publish it in any way, shape, or form 
under this infamous thing, and it 
would be impossible for a newspaper to 
publish it without violating the law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All the bill would 
do is simply to make it a criminal of- 


of the Press 


fense for a scoundrel to betray his con- 
fidential relationship with the Govern- 
ment, or for another to conspire with 
some agent of the Government to get 
confidential information, and then go 
out and sell it for money. That is 
what the measure would do, and that 
is about all it would do. 

Why was it proposed? It was pro- 
posed for the purpose of protecting the 
Government, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the Government out of unfortu- 
nate diplomatic situations which might 
involve us in war, and it is designed to 
prevent our becoming involved in war. 

Of course all of us believe in a free 
press, but a free press does not mean 
a press that is based upon treachery; 
it does not mean a press that is based 
upon theft; it does not mean a press 
that is based upon: disloyalty to the 
Government in whose employ the man 
works and whose mioney he draws. 

The newspaper men have a code of 
their own; they respect confidences. 
When they are told something in con- 
fidence they wil] not publish it; it is a 
violation of their highest ethics for 
them to violate a confidence; and yet 
because the Government asks those 
who are in its employ and who are 
receiving its compensation that they 
be loyal and not divulge information 
obtained in their confidential capacity 
Senators rise and say that we afé in- 
terfering with a free press. 


| Preventing Betrayal | 


We are interfering with free thiev- 
ing and free betrayal of trust; that is 
what we are interfering with. We are 
interfering with free treachery to their 
employer and to their Government; 
that is all. 

Mr. FESS (Rep.), of Ohio. I am in 
sympathy with the efforts to protect 
matters of this kind, yet it is rather a 
serious thing to interfere with publi- 
cation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with the 
Senator. We have tried to limit it. 





If the Senator will read the bill care-— 


fully, he will see first that the person 
must have been in the employ of the 
Government and had access to or cus- 
tody of the documents, or by reason of 
that relationship secured it from an- 
other and then published it, not inno- 
cently, but wilfully, harmfully, ma- 
liciously, with an evil intent. 

Mr. ROBINSON (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas. The history of this legtslation is 
that after the bill came over from the 
House, hearings were had by the Sen- 
ate Committee; and a subcommittee 
was appointed, consisting of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. Borah), the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Connally), and 


myself. At our suggestion, the State 
Department prepared this draft ac- 
cording to our instructions. Consid- 


erable care was given to the prepara- 
tion of the draft; and it was the in- 
tention both of the subcommittee and 
of the full Committee, not to penalize 
a person publishing unless he was in 
the employ of the Government and 
abused his confidential relationship, 
or unless the person publishing: will- 
fully contributed to that act, advised, 
aided, and abetted it. We still think 
that is the sound position. 





Carefully Prepared 





May I say now, in the time of the 
Senator from New Mexico, that the 
Committee, I think feels—those favor- 
ing the legislation feel—that this is 
rather carefully worked out. An in- 
stance was brought to light where one 
who was in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment went to a telegraph office, 
represented himself as a Government 
agent authorized to receive informa- 
tion in a .secret code, procured the 
code, and then went out and tried to 
sell the information that he had ob- 
tained from the telegraph company in 
some article or book that he had writ- 
ten. It is to prevent such transac- 
tions as that, and it is to prevent any 
publisher who tries to embarrass his 
Government by inducing persons in 
the employ of the Government to vio- 
late their trust, that this mesaure is 
proposed. . 

It is not intended to interfere with 
the legitimate freedom of the press. 
It is only intended to penalize a prac- 
tice which has become too common 
in many countries; that is, of selling 
alleged Government secrets. When one 
publishes what he claims to be a code 
he puts upon the Government the 
burden of making a denial and of 
proving what the actual code’is. This 
legislation is for the protection of the 
code, and it is a fair proposition. 





METHODS 


AND INSURING DEPOSITS 


New House and Senate Bills Seek the Same Goal But Would 
Arrive by Use of Different Methods 
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construction projects borrowing from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, he 
said, is whether extensions of loans will 
be made to cover the full construction 
period of the projects already approved 


| by the Corporation for loans. 


The bill pending pbefore the Committee 
is the Wagner bill (S. 509) to amend the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932 to permit the R. F. C. to loan to 
States and municipalities, public corpo- 
rations, boards, commissions and public 
instrumentalities to aid in financing con- 
struction, reconstruction, replacement, ex- 
tension, or improvement of projects, to 


finance self-liquidating projects for hous- | 


ing projects for families of officers of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, for pri- 
vate corporations to aid in construction 
or improvement of waterworks, viaducts, 


bridges, tunnels, urban water systems, irri- | 


gation systems and markets, etc., of pub- 
lic and self-liquidating character. 
Authority to the R. F. C. to consider, 
in the category of adequate security for 
loans, promises to pay through revenue 


perimental. She said the issuing of li- 


censes to direct industrial activity,.and the 


suspension of antitrust laws “may be nec- 
essary but they should be incorporated in 


| another bill.” 


received and regularly impounded and 
put in a depository to be named by the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was | 


suggested by M. W. Thatcher, representing 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation. 

For the National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Columbia, S. C., Chester Ben- 
nett, counsel, said the cottonseed oil mills 
cannot obtain adequate financing from 
the southern banks under present condi- 
tions. Frank G. Wiscner, Laurel, Miss., 
also testified there is no way for the 
closed mills to reopen because of 
of credit facilities from 
this time. 

Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
explained his bill to empower the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to make 
loans for preparing, storing and market- 
ing agricultural products. The Commit- 
tee took no action. 


the banks at 


‘Credit Union Measure 
Is Enaced by Oklahoma | 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Governor Murray 


has signed a bill (H. 669) authorizing the | 


establishment of cooperative Savings and 


| loan associations to be known as “credit 
| unions” and to be operated under super- 


vision of the State Banking Department. 
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| F the 180 trains that leave and 
| enter Washington every day 
| from every corner of the North, East, 
South and West, more than 35% are 
Pennsylvania trains! 


This means that between Washing- 
ton and 9 of the country’s 10 largest 
cities, you will always find a fast, 
luxurious, Pennsylvania train on a 
schedule that will fit your plans. 


New England and Washington: The 
Senator leaves Boston at 12 noon 
(daylight time), arriving in Wash- 
ington the same evening. Together 


with two other trains daily, it pro-. 


vides fast through service between 
| Washington and Boston, Springfield, 
and other New England points by 
the Hell Gate Bridge route—through 
Manhattan without change or delay, 
in both directions. 


* Seea Csatury of Progress 
in Chicago 


—it begins Junel. Reduced round- 
trip fares and all-expense tours. 


New York and Washington: The fa- 
mous Congressional leads a fleet of 
17 trains from New York to Wash- 
ington, 20 from Washington to New 
York. You can board one every 
hour throughout the business day. 


Chicago and Washington: THE LIB- 
ERTY LIMITED leads Chicago’s 
largest fleet of trains to Washington on 
a fast 18-hour schedule—you arrive 
, at the beginning of the business day. 
Four other flyers daily eastbound, 
three others westbound, 


St. Louis and Washington: The Amér- 
ican and the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
help to provide the most flexible 
service from St. Louis to the Capital. 
Westbound, the Liberty Limited and 
The American are the leaders. 
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How Authority 





of currency in United States notes. 
is the type of money which, when issued 
during the Civil 
“greenbacks.” 
sued, the greenbacks must be retired at 
the rate of 4 per cent a year. 
amount authorized should be issued, it 
would increase by about 50 per cent the 
amount of money outstanding. 


| May Be Used to 


Control Inflation 


Procedure Open to Presi- 


dent Under Powers Vested 


In Him to Regulate Value 
Of American Dollar 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


or credit which thus ‘would become avail- 
able to business and finance. 


The act also states that the Secretary 


may agree with the reserve banks to pur- 
chase directly from the Government and 
hold without reselling for stated periods of 
time not more. than $3,000,000,000 worth 
of Treasury Department securities. 


From the present wording of the act, 


the Federal Reserve Board explains, it is 
not clear whether the open market opera- 
tions and the 
Treasury are supplementary or alterna- 
tives. 
lines-of action could be followed at the 
President’s order. 
may be waived, taking limitations off the 
banks’ movements. 


direct buying from the 
It is assumed, however, that both 


Reserve requirements 


Issue of Unsecured Money 
Issuance of Greenbacks.—If the expan- 


| sion of credit by the reserve banks fails or 
|does not materalize, the President may 
take other action. 


He. may issue up to $3,000,000,000 worth 
This 


War, was known as 
After they have been is- 


If the full 


The greenbacks may be issued only to 


buy or retire’securities which the Treas- 
ury has outstanding. Under the act, for 


|instance, the President could direct that 


| the $374,000,000 worth of Treasury cer- 
tificates which are to mature June 15 shall 
be paid off in the new greenbacks. 
narily another new 
would have to be sold to obtain money for 


Ordi- 
issue of securities 


|meeting the maturity. This is the only 
|reason for which the greenbacks may be 
| issued. 


RAILROAD 


|debt payments. 
months the President may accept silver in 
settlement of war debt-payments. He may 
|not accept silver at a value greater than 
| 50 cents an ounce, 
|at between 35 and 36 cents an ounce. 


Greenbacks have not been issued in the 


| United States since 1864, when the Gov- 
ernment needed money for the Civil War 
costs. Approximately $450,000,000 worth of 
| them were outstanding during that period. 
| Only about $346,000,000 wogth of them still 
| are in circulation, and a gold reserve of 
| almost 50 per cent is held behind them. 
| No reserve provisions are made for the 
| new issues, which will be legal tender for 
| all debts. 


Reduction of Gold Content of Dollar.— 


| Since 1834 the gold content of thé dollar 
j} has remained unchanged at 23.22 grains 
| pure. 
to reduce that content by as much as 50 
per cent. 
lamation rule that the dollar shall con- 
tain only 11.61 grains of gold. 


Now the President has the right 


In other words he can by proc- 


This step may be taken as a part of 


| domestic inflation or as a part of an in- 
|}| ternational agreement to redetermine the 
ratio between the currency of the United 
States and that of other countries. 
France and the United States should, for 
| instance, decide to reduce the price of the 
| dollar from 25 to 23 francs, the President 
could order the necessary reduction in the 
| gold content of the dollar, cheapening its 
value in terms of the stable gold content 
\f| of the franc. 


If 


Free Coinage of Silver 
Free coinage of.silver at a definite ratio 


to gold is a part of this power to change 

| the gold content of the dollar. The Presi- 
dent is given the right to set the weight 
| of the silver dollar as well. 


The process would be similar to that in 


| vogue prior to the repeal of the Silver 
| Purchase Act in 1893. 
'|};announced that it would buy and coin 
| silver brought to it, accepting it on the 
basis of 16 ounces of silver being worth 
;}one ounce of gold. Free coinage of both 
gold and silver is envisioned under the 
new act. 


The Government 


Acceptance of silver in settlement of war 


During the next six 


Silver is now selling 


Setting the value of silver at 50 cents 


an ounce, the President could accept 288,- 
| 000,000 ounces of silver in settlement for 
the $144,000,000 
coming due June 15. ° 


in war debt. payments 


Against the silver thus accepted the 


President may issue $1 silver certificates. 
| Enough of the silver bullion will actually 
|be coined into silver dollars and other 
coins to provide a redemption fund against 
the notes, but notes turned in for re- 
demption must be put back into circula- 
tion. 


They are when (1) depreciation of for- 


eign currencies adversely affects the com- 
merce of the United States; 
is neessary to maintain the parity be- 
tween American money issues; 
economic emergency requires credit ex- 
pansion; and (4) credit expansion is nece 
essary to revalue and stabilize world cure 
| rencies. 


(2) such action 


(3) an 








Going to Washington? | 


These flyers directly connect the Capital with 
9 of the 10 largest cities in America... 
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Improving the Situation of Railways 


Without Taking Jobs From Workers 


| 
House and Senate Committees Consider Bills. 


To Bring Greater 


Efficiency to Lines 


And Regulate Finances 


The question of improving the con- 
dition of the railroads without de- 
stroying the jobs of thousands of rail- 
road workers occupied much of the at- 
tention of Commerce Committees of the 
Senate and the House during the week 
of May 8. 


Hearings were in progress on the Ad- 
ministration’s railroad program for “the 
creation of a Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation “to encourage, promote or 
require action on the part of the carriers, 
in order to avoid duplication of service, 
prevent waste, and encourage financial 
reorganizations,” as it was stated in the 
President’s message to Congress May 4. 
(The message and a summary of the bills 
(S. 1580, H. R. 5500) were printed in the 
issue of April 29, May 6.) 

The Senate Committee concluded its 
hearing May 12 and will meet May 16 to 
consider amendments to the bill. The 
House Committee adjourned May 12 un- 


Although the matter of employment re- 
ceived more attention during the hear- 
ings than any other subject covered by 
the proposed legislation, the provisions of 
the bill relating to loans to the carriers 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, including limitation on salaries of 
railroad officials, and the absence of rec- 
ognition of the State regulatory commis- 
sions were brought to the attention of 
the committees. 


What the Bill Provides 


Explained at Hearing 


The plan embodied in the bill was ex- 
plained by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Daniel C. Roper, and Dr. Walter M. W. 
Splawn, special counsel on railroad mat- 
ters for the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, both of 
whom participated in drafting the bill for 
the President. 

Joseph B. Eastman, member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, who also 
helped to prepare the proposals, outlined 
the possibilities of the situation if the bill 
should be enacted, and Donald R. Rich- 
berg, of Chicago, general counsel of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, pre- 
‘sented the position of the organized 
workers. . 

It was proposed on behalf of the rail- 


roads that the loan feature of the bill | 


should be liberalized and that loans should 
be permitted on past, present and prospec- 
tive earnings of the carriers rather than 
under the present plan of requiring the 
deposit of collateral. i 

Mr. Eastman stated that the elimina- 
tion of waste and inefficiency will neces- 
sarily involve loss of employment to some 
workers, but said it is unsound to hold 
that employment should be preserved by 
retaining waste and inefficiency. 

Mr. Richberg, however, asserted that the 
primary reason for an industrial enter- 
prise is to furnish a livelihood to workers, 
and added that any railroad employes who 
now lose their jobs must’ become public 
charges. 


Discussion Confined 


To Coordination Plan 


Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of 
Bonham, Tex., Chairman of the House 
Committee, announced May 8 at the open- 
ing of the House Committee hearings that 
the Committee already has approved leg- 
islation for repeal of the recapture provi- 
sions of the Transportation Act of 1920 and 
for Interstate Commerce Commission reg- 
ulation of railway holding companes, both 


ployment to a considerable number of men 
now on the railroads.” 

“You cannot spend money and keep it, 
too, that is certain,” Chairman Rayburn 
| interrupted. 
| Representative Merritt (Rep.), of Stam- 
\‘ford, Conn., suggested that the commit- 
| tee might consider the view that if econ- 
| omies as proposed in the pending program 
| are not made many more men might be 
| thrown out of work. 
| Dr. Splawn expressed belief that large 
|economies cannot be realized without 
| some men losing their jobs—how many he 
|did not estimate. He added that the 
| Federal Coordinator’s duty would be to 
| serve notice on employes who would lose 
| their jobs and to give them opportunity 
| for a conference on the subject, with the 
| right of appeal. 
| 


|Competition of 
|Federal Barge Lines 


| Representative Bulwinkle (Dem.), of 
Gastonia, N. C., raised the. question of 
| competition of the Government-owned 
| barge lines on the Mississippi River and 
tributaries. He asked Dr. Splawn if the 
barge lines should not be brought under 
|the control of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission. 
| “That phase of the problem was not 
brought very forcibly to our attention,” 
| Dr. Splawn replied. 
| Commissioner Eastman, testifying May 
|9 before the Senate Committee, out- 
lined what he said are illustrations of mat- 
ters that come within the range of the 
bill. He listed these “prospects,” as he 
called them, with which the proposed law, 
| if enacted, may deal, as follows: 
“Unnecessary duplications of service or 
facilities, including wastes existing at 
| large railroad centers, which wastes could 
|be eliminated by joint use of freight and 
| passenger terminals and the lines and 
| facilities incident to them, and unneces- 
sary passenger or freight train service such 
| as could be eliminated by pooling arrange- 
ments. 


“Use of unduly circuitous routes. 
travagence in solicitation of traffic. Waste 
in equipment repair expense, such as could 
| be avoided by joint use of certain shops 
jand abandonment of others. 
| passenger ticket offices. such as could be 

avoided by combined ticket offices. Un- 
| necessary allowances to large shippers for 
| certain services. Unduly low charges for 


| but also standardization and specifications. 


| “Reduction of unprofitable operations | 
and provision of better service by the sub- | 


| stitution of motor vehicles for steam 
|service and their use as auxiliaries in 
terminal service. 


“Waste in practices in payment of loss | 
Wasteful practices | 
with respect to freight-forwarding com- | 
;panies and improvements in their use. | 
| Waste in handling of less than carload | 


and damage claims. 


| freight, such waste as can be eliminated by 
| railroad cooperation. Wasteful practices in 
|operation of unnecessary parallel motor- 
|bus or motor-truck services. Wasteful 
| policies with respect to rates, and con- 
| Sideration of general plans 


of which were recommended in the Presi- | 


dent’s message of May 4, and that the| 


Committee therefore would confine its 
hearings now to the President’s emergency 
plan for Federal coordination as outlined 
in the Rayburn bill (H. R. 5500). 
Secretary Roper testified that the future 
of railway transportation largely depends 
on the results of the emergency plan now 
before Congress, and that these results de- 


pend not so much on the Federal Coordi- | 


nator to be created under the terms of 


|man suggested a public works program 
| might well include widespread elimination 


|of railroad grade crossings at public ex- | 


pense. He declared’he would be happy if 
a@ practicable way could be proposed 
| whereby funds could be supplied for mak- 
| ing up deferred railroad maintenance, now 
;}amounting probably to more than a bil- 
lion dollars. 


| Discussing railroad capitalization and 
| 


Ex- | 





Waste in| 


warehousing and like accessorial services. | 

“Waste in use of equipment such as} 
might be avoided by pooling arrangements. | 
Change in car rentals or other means of | 
reducing empty return movement of cars. | 
Wasteful practices in purchase of equip- | 
ment, rails, ties, materials and supplies, | 
including not only purchasing methods | 


to adjust | 
| freight rate structures to modern needs.” | 


At the same time, Commissioner East- | 





War Debts Issue as Influence on World Economic Conference---Crisis in 
Disarmament Deliberations--- War Over Gran Chaco Dispute 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon May 13 


War Debts. As the World Economic Confer- 
ence draws nearer, the question of war debts, 
one of the most troublesome issues between the 
United States and Europe, becomes increasingly 
important. 


The war debts are not on the agenda of the 
Economic Conference and will not be discussed 
at the formal meetings in London. Nevertheless, 
the United States is prepared to deal with the 
European debtor countries, if they desire to 
bring up the question of revising existing agree- 
ments concurrently with the London Conference. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull have re- 
peatedly stated that a debtor has the right at 
any time to lay his case before the creditor. If 
the individual debtors ask to review their agree- 
ments, the United States will be ready to ex- 

.amine the possibility of revision, with each 
country separately, at the same time that other 
economic problems are being considered at 
London. 

Great Britain and the other European govern- 
ments insist that the debts which they owe to 
the United States are one of the principal ob- 
stacles to world economic recovery. Before they 
can agree to tariff’ reductions, or stabilization 
of exchange, they must know whether or not the 
United States expects them to resume their war 
debt payments. The next installments on the 
debts are due June 15, three days after the World 
Conference is to meet in London. Should the 
debtors request a moratorium, therefore, the 
United States will again be compelled to decide 
whether to suspend the next installments. 


On Dec. 15, when the last payments were due, 
President Hoover declined to suspend the regular 
installments. Great Britain, Italy and several 
smaller countries paid the amounts due; while 
France, Poland, Hungary, Belgium and Estonia 
failed to meet their payments and defaulted. 
When the French Parliament refused to au- 
thorize the December payments the government 
of Premier Herriot resigned. Premier Deladier, 
who succeeded Herriot, has now decided to ask 
the Chamber of Deputies to authorize payment 
of the Dec. 15 installment, -provided that the 
United States would agree to a moratorium 
during the period of World Economic Conference. 


x * 


Tariff Truce. The first condition which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has called ‘‘essential to the suc- 
cess of the World Economic Conference”’—a 
tariff truce—has been met. With the adoption 
of the American proposal for a tariff truce the 
governments of the world are turning to the 
other pressing problems. 

The tariff truce was approved at a meeting of 
the organizing committee in London on May 12. 

The tariff truce is a gentlemen’s agreement 
which comes into effect at once between the eight 
governments represented on the organizing com- 
mittee for the Economic Conference. These 
eight governments are Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, The United States, Italy, 
Japan and Norway. They strongly urge all of 
the other countries who will take part in the 
Economic Conference to support this simple 
declaration. 

A reservation proposed by the British permits 
countries to regulate their exports in order to 
bring about a rise in prices in such commodities 
as wheat—a policy recommended by the experts 
who prepared the agenda for the Economic Con- 
ference. The governments signing the truce are 
free to withdraw from this agreement at any 
time after July 31, 1933, on giving one month’s 
previous notice to the Conference. 


Disarmament Crisis. The Disarmament Con- 
ference, which has weathered many storms in 
the course of its 15 months of deliberation is 
again faced with a serious crisis. The issue is 
whether or not Germany shall be allowed to re- 
arm. Under the Versailles Treaty Germany was 
almost completely disarmed. The army was re- 
duced to 100,000 men; the air force was 
abolished; and the navy was limited to a few 
small vessels, the largest not to exceed 10,000 
tons. But in the Preamble to the military sec- 
tion of the Treaty it was asserted that these 
measures were imposed on Germany in order 
to permit “a general limitation of the arma- 
ments of all nations’—a task assigned to the 
League of Nations. 

Ever since Germany joined the League in 1926 
she has pressed for “equality” with other na- 
tions. Up until the advent of the Hitler govern- 
ment the German position was supported by sev- 
eral of the great powers, including Soviet Russia, 
Italy, and on some points by Great Britain and 
the United States. Last December the European 
powers agreed in principle to Germany’s demand 
for equal rights. 

Since Hitler come into power, however, this 
support has been withdrawn. Virtually all of 
the great powers are supporting the British dis- 
armament plan providing for abolition of “ag- 
gressive” weapons—heavy artillery, tanks, and 
bombing planes—and reduction of man-power. 
Germany, however, has raised objections to this 
plan and is demanding a right to increase her 
own armaments. Should the German delegation 
withdrawn from the Conference as it did last 
September, Europe would again be plunged into 
an acute diplomatic controversy. 


x * 


Paraguay Declares War. Paraguay’s formal 
declaration that a state of war exists between 
that country and Bolivia has confronted the 
League of Nations and the signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact with a new situation. For 11 
months these two South American countries 
have been engaged in armed hostilities in the 
Gran Chaco, a vast uncharted region .which is 
claimed by both belligerents. Although some 
30,000 casualties have been reported since last 
June, neither party had previously declared war. 
Now, for the first time in its history, the League 
of Nations is compelled to recognize a situation 
in open conflict with the Covenant, and signato- 
ries of the Kellogg Pact are faced with a formal 
breach of the peace. 

A meeting of the League Council’s Committee, 
which has been dealing with the Chaco contro- 
versy, was promptly called at Geneva. On May 
11 the Secretary General of the League, Sir Eric 
Drummond, dispatched telegrams to Bolivia and 
Paraguay asking whether they would accept ar- 
bitration by the League. The League also asked 
the Neutral Committee in Washington to co- 
operate with the Council in its efforts to restore 
peace. The Neutral Committee, which has sought 
without success to end the controversy, replied 
that it had always been desirous of cooperating 
with the League of Nations. Thus, the League 
of Nations has taken the initiative in seeking 
to adjust a major conflict on the American 
Continent. 

What action the League Council will take has 
not been announced. Under Article XVI of the 
Covenant, members of the League are obligated 
to impose economic sanctions against any mem- 
ber or members which resort to war in disregard 
of its Covenants. As this is the first time that 
two countries have resorted to open warfare, 
there is no precedent for the action which the 
Council may take. 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Fertilizer Plans 


For Muscle Shoals 


Operations at Muscle Shoals 
Are Restricted Under 
Revised. Measure 


There will be no production of fertilizer | 
|/on a commercial basis at Muscle Shoals, | 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority may | 
build electric transmission lines at its dis- | 
cretion, if President Roosevelt approves | 
the bill (H. R. 5081) soon to emerge from 
conference. | 

House and Senate conferees reached an 
| agreement, May 12, on the major dif- 
| ferences between the bills as they were 
| passed by the respective branches, it was 
|} stated by members of the conference com- 
| mittees. A few minor matters were to be 
| considered, May 13, and an agreement 
| thereupon reported. 

Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 
| Greenville, S. C., said, May 13, that the 
| measure which has been agreed upon re- 
| tains the provisions of the Senate bill 
|in regard to the production of fertilizer 
}and the building cf power transmission 
| lines, with certain modifications in minor 
| details. 
| Under these provisions the Tennessee | 
| Valley Authority, which is to operate the | 
| Muscle Shoals plant, is empowered to 
| lease, buy or build electric transmission 

lines, using whatever method it finds 
expedient. Under the House bill it was 
required to attempt to obtain leases from 

privately-owned lines. 

Fertilizer production will not be carried 
|}out on a commercial scale but will be 
limited to experimental work to develop 
| new methods of production. Surplus fer-| 
tilizers produced in this work will be sold | 
commercially. If it is found possible to 
effect major economies in the production 
| of fertilizer the Tennessee Authority is 
granted the power to produce it on a com- 
mercial scale. 

The bill as it was passed by the House 
would have required the manufacture of 
fertilizer on a commercial scale. 

Under the bill as it has been agreed | 
upon by the conferees the Cove Creek | 
dam project and the building of the nec- 
essary transmission lines will be com-| 
menced immediately. | 


| 





| 
| 


Penalty Is Proposed | 
For False Advertising 


Bill Introduced in the Senate 
To Punish Offenders 


Federal prosecution of untrue, decep- 
| tive and misleading advertising, along the 
|lines of penalizing laws in effect in 24 
States, is sought in a bill introduced May 
8 in the Senate by Senator Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, publisher of a number of news- 
papers. 

“My bill is modeled after the Printers’ 
| Ink Statute which was promulgated in 1911 
|and is now law in 24 States,” he said. 
These States are: Colorado, Idaho. Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky. Louis- 
jiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
| Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 





|North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, | 
Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington, Wis- | 


consin, and Wyoming. 


“I believe a Federal law governing ad- | 
vertising, justly conceived and vigorously | 


| enforced, can have a vital effect in pro- 


| moting and hastening general business re- 
| covery. 


“Federal censorship of advertising would 


| be an intolerable hardship. Federal prose- 


cution of dishonest advertisers, on the 
| other hand, could easily be a powerful aid 
| to righteousness in the printed word. This 
| would be particularly true if all the prose- 
| cutions could be made by one department 


of the Government and brought in one 
| court.” 


Taxation 

Doughton bill (H. R. 5040) for modifica- 
tion of postage rates and continuing in 
force gasoline and electric taxes, May 
12, passed by Senate petoensn eae 


| Tourist Traffic 

| Hall, Florence L., Extension Service, Agri- 
culture Dept., stmt. on tourist home 
management 

| Veterans 


; Compensation reduction, White 
stmt. relative to revision of 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


repers 11 


House Rejection ~ 
Of Inquiry Into » 
Movie Industry 


Resolution Is Defeated as 
Opponents Declare That 
It Would Merely Be an Ex- 


pensive ‘Junket’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
bers of Congress the satisfactoin of their’ 
whims in going about over the country 
and enjoying themselves. F 

“This seems to bea proposition which 
involves some ire on the part of certain 
wise men of the East who take exception 
perhaps to the practices of some other 
men, perhaps equally wise, who have gone_ 
West. It then involves dabbling into the 
courts of our country. 

‘Mr. Speaker, at this time when economy * 
is necessary, when the people are craving 
action with reference to the serious prob- 
lems which confront them, the entertain- 
ment field has been a boon to them in 
these days and times. Such investigation 
of the motion picture industry, if neces- 
sary, should be undertaken by the proper 
committees and organized authority.” 

Mr. Sirovich said the inquiry cost would 
not exceed $25,000 and charged that bil- 


| lions of dollars have been dissipated in the 
| industry and squandered by a group of 
| financial manipulators. 


He said the sit- 
uation holds little hope for the holders of 
bonds and stocks. An investigation, he 
declared, would show that the very peo- 
ple who have been responsible for the- 


| looting and disintegration of the industry 
| are now desperately trying to reorganize 


it so that they may control its destiny. 

“While fabulous salaries and bonuses 
have been taken by these officials, the 
assets of the companies have been dissi- 
pated ang the liabilities have increased. 
Dividends‘ have been wiped out. The 
value of shares of stock has fallen almost 
to nothing but the salaries of all em-. 
Ployes in the studios, even the stenog-: 
raphers and typists, have been curtailed, 
but the officers’ salaries and their bonuses 
were increased.” 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Tex., said: “Talk about junkets in 
the United States, this bill will permit a 
junket all over England and France, Ger-- 
many, Asia and Africa. Dr. Sirovich’’ 
ought to be satisfied with the last trip 
Congress gave him to Europe.” 

“The Actors Equity, including all the 
stars you see on the screen,” declared 
Representative Connery (Dem.), of Lynn, 
Mass., “the workers of the motion picture 
industry, are in favor of this resolution 
because it will show the rottenness in 
the industry.” 

“There is an apparent effort to defeat 
this measure, first by disorder on the floor 
of the House and then by ridicule,” Repre- 
sentative O'Connor (Dem.), of New York 
City, stated. “There 1s a lobby on the 
floor of the House, participated in not 
only by ex-members of Congress but by 
employes of this House. There is a con= 
test between this lobby and a Committee 
of this House.” 


Relaxing Federal Rules 
Over Liquor Prescriptions _ 
(Continued from Page 1.] 4 


|from the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. 


The Federal internal revenue tax imposed 
upon liquor dealers may be paid by dealers: 
in wine. 

Dr. James M. Doran, Commissioner of 
Industrial Alcohol, believes that a short-' 


| age of beer still exists and probably more 
| than a year will elapse before supply bal- 


ances demand. Because of the shortage, 
“5-cent beer” is not in the immediate fu- 
ture, according to Dr. Doran, and will 
have to await the increase in breweries 


| and beer output. 


Explaining how 5-cent beer could be” 
possible, Dr. Doran points out there are 
496 eight-ounce glasses of beer in thé 
average 3l-gallon barrel of beer. At 5» 
cents a glass a barrel of beer would bring 
the retailer $24.80. 

Beer is now wholesaling from $12 to $16 
a barrel, and the wholesale price event- 
ually should be in the neighborhood of $13 
a barrel, including the tax. The retailer 
selling at 5 cents a glass, therefore, would 


the proposed law, but on the railroad| 
executives themselves. He advised the |= 
committee ‘of the studies of the proposed | 
legislation by a special committee headed 
by Joseph B. Eastman, Interstate Com-| 
merce Commissioner, and of suggestions | 
received from F. E. Williamson, president | 
of the New York Central Railroad; Carl | ee 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific Rail- Advertising a 
road; J. J. Pelley, president of the New| Capper bill for Fedl. prosecutio nof un- Prices, in : 
York, New Maven & Hartford Railroad,| ,' Ue advertising introduced 6) dustry contemplated: Pres. expected. to 
and from Henry Bruere, the last-named in Agriculture _ use broad powers to bring up values 
connection with the views of savings banks. | England. watercress farming developed. .142:7 |, ont Or Rote Management Practices.” 
Secretary Roper explained that the pur-|" Bill (H. R. 3835) for general farm relief, new domestic commerce study made | 
poses of the bill are to assist the eee pre gee aby ong Samaras indation and public by Commerce Dept., summary. .143:1 
to help themseleves, stating that the bill} silv , Signed by Pres. y 12, 
is bare or less experimental and that the | Fedl, Farm Bd. stmt. on how bill will 


Child Welfare 
) che | ease farm mortgage situation 45:6 | 1a. Dr. Ada E. Schweitzer, Dir., Infant 
plan contemplates regional coordinating |~ Explanation of farm law, machinery for 
committees to be selected by the railroads, | 


and Child Hygiene Div., Health Bd., art. | 
poperation set in motion on preparing youth to cope with life in | 
: res. Roosevelt, stmt, asking mortgage 
with whom the Federal Coordinator would . & Bag! 
cooperate over a period of two years. He| 


' 
7 | 
45:1 | complex world 
‘ 
leniency until farm bill is put in op- | Coal 
eration, text 145:3 
: 4 | wr 
said that labor organizations are not rep- | Wheat, Winter, estimated acreage, condi- 
resented on these regional committees, but | 1p, 85 Of May 1. Agriculture Dept 


Column 1.] 


| have a $12 margin. This is ample profit 
if consumption and production are large, 
according to Dr. Doran. 


House of Representatives, discussion on 
gathering of World War veterans in 
Wash., D. C.. extrs. from debate ......1! 

Work camps, Exec. Order relative to ad- 
mission of 25,000 veterans to 


pas Texas Legislature Passes 
| Rivers and harbors work, allotment | Act for Reapportionment 


nearly $1,000,000 announced by War | 
Austin, Tex.—A bill to redivide the State 
into 21 instead of 18 congress districts has 
been passed by the Legislature. The 1930° 
AP ge > oor ‘ census showed that Texas was entitled to 

. reatin ate compensation S 

insurance fund . Industrial’ Comum's. three More congressmen, but the 1931 
office signed by Gov _esaee........52:3| Legislature failed to agree on redistricting. 


o- 
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Chapman, Oscar L., May 9, assumed 


Office as Asst. Secy. of Interior, biog 
sketch 


by Secy. Swanson 
a. Stages in development described ... 
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Great Britain, natl. debt increases 151:7| Postal Service 
U. S. Treas. stmts., May 4 to May 10 152:4 Farley, James A., P. M. G., address before 
Pa.: Res. to continue legislative com. to | Mail Advertising Service Assn. mtg. at 
study State finances approved by Gov..153:7 | Chicago, May 9, explaining how postal 
: syster 3 ; 
hod Home Economics | — can aid business houses, eee 
Back, Dr. E. A., Principal Entomologist, | Postal receipts, 50 industrial i 
Entomology Bur., art. on how to rid 50 selected offices. yg arenes tat 
household of annoying insects 142:2| Wadsworth, Earl, Chief. 
147:1, Bush, Ada Lillian, business analyst, For- Mail Service, P. O, 
eign and Domestic Commerce Bur., stmt. | mail service 
on intelligent spending by buyer for * 
home 142:2| Prices 
Hall, Florence L., Extension Service, Ag- 
| riculture Dept., stmt. on tourist home 
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Prices, increase to revive business and 
industry contemplated. Pres. expected 
to use broad powers to bring up values 

| and wages to 1926 value, chart 

Purchasing power of dollar, 1933 and 1926 
compared, chart 

Prohibition 

Medicinal liquor, regulations to carry 
into effect law liberalizing prescription 
issued by Industrial Alcohol Bur.; wine 
regulation for mfr. issued............. 

Ind.: State 3.2 beer regulatory law de- 
clared unconstitutional by Judge Reiter 
of Lake Superior Ct. 

Public Lands 

Ickes, Harold L., Secy. of Interior, art 
on how to obtain tract in public do- 


management 1 
Home workshops developing as result of 
unemployment 
142:1 O'Brien, Ruth, Chief, Textiles and Cloth- 
ing Div.. Home Economics Bur.,gart. on 
how to get advice on purchasing tex- 
tiles 
Way. Electrical Equipment Div., 
Commerce Dept., stmt. on labor-saving 
contributions to easy housekeeping... .142:5 


14e-4| Indians 
146:1 | Ickes, Secy. of Interior, radio address, 
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ay 8, Govt.’s Indian policy outlined, 
summary 144:2 


|Industries and Markets 


Freight rates, see “Railroads” 


,| Congress 
. bs ‘ | Ill.: Embargo against corn borer declared 
that they are safeguarded in their rights| by Gov. .......... ccc esse ee ceeeee eee benee 143:1 


of collective bargaining and the bill pre-| Banking, Money, Credit 
serves to them all the rights they now!) Foreign exchange rates at N. Y., May 5 
have under Federal and State laws. | to May ll 1 


an everyday collection of 
hackneyed thrillers, but dynamic, distinctive 
detective fiction, brimful of excitement and 


;Neminations sent to and confirmed by 
Senate 
é | Proceedings, May 8 to 12 
2:1) Drugs 
| Glass bill (S. 1631) for reform in banking gs ; 
. practices and plan to insure deposits ; Cullen, Dr. F. J., Chief, Drug Administra- 
Plan Does Not Cover 


introduced in Senate; similar bill (H. | tion, stmt. on recent fatalities resulting 
Questions of Rates 


R. 5598) introduced -in House by Repr. 
Dr. Splawn explained the details of the 

bill. Representative Huddleston (Dem.), 
of Birmingham, Ala., suggested that the 
bill does not make any provision for hori- 
zontal rate reductions, and both Secre- 
tary Roper and Dr. Splawn pointed out 
the bill does not deal with rates. 


Dr. Splawn, answering questions of the | 
committee, said the amount of the sav- | 


ings which might be expected under the 
bill could not be estimated at this time. 


Representative Cooper (Rep.), of Youngs- | 


town, Ohio, a former railroad engineer, 
asked who would get the benefit of the 
savings. Dr. Splawn said that if the sav- 


ings are relatively small they would in- | 


ure .o the benefit of the bondholders but 
if the savings amount to a substantial 
figure the benefits ‘probably would be 
passed on to, all parties, including the 
shippers and the employes of the roads. 
Representaitve Wolverton (Rep.), 


Camden, N. J,, observed that “the effect | 


of the bill, then, would be to increase the 
purchasing power of the railway bond- 
holders and decrease the purchasing 
power of railway employes.” 


“We might as well face this bill with} 


open eyes,” said Mr. Cooper. “If there 
are going to be railroad reorganizations, 
there is certain to be reduction in the 
number of employes. This bill as I see it 
will certainly deprive many railroad em- 
ployes of their jobs. There are now about 


500,000 railway workmen out of employ- | 
I am in sympathy with what is 


ment. 
sought to be accomplished for the rail- 
roads, but it probably will cause unem- 


of | 


Steagall, differences pointed out 
|Inflation, method of exercising executive 
| authority to control described 
Purchasing power of dollar, 1933 and 1926 

compared, chart 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
Apr. 27, loans to 59 municipalities to 
| build permanent water supply system 
| negotiated 

May 6, emergency relief loans to Ga., 

Miss., R. I., Va., Minn. and Ohio au- 

thorized 1 
May 8-10, regional Joan agency heads of 

R. F. C, met with Corporation officials, 

stmt. on improved business condi- 

tions 139: 
May 9, quarterly rept. to Congress made 

public, summary 150:1 
May 10, relief loans to Oreg. and N. Y. 

authorized 


147:2 


| 152:5 

| May 11, relief loans to Ohio authorized .152:5 
Securities, bill for Fedl. regulation pend- 

ing in conference com. of House and 

| Senate 

| Silver, place in world’s money systems 

| , discussed 


| Building Construction 


Housing, shortage despite doubling 
family groups reptd., 


140:7 
140:1 


in 
supply béneath 
needs, Standards Bur. stmt..............139:7 
| Phelan, Vincent B., Chief, Bldg. Practice 
and Home _ Builders’ Problems Sec., 
Standards Bur., on renovizing 
campaigns 154:1 
Business 
Bush, Ada Lillian, business anaiyst, For- 
| eign and Domestic Commerce Bur., stmt. 
on intelligent spending by buyer for 
home 
Charts of wkly. business indicators 152:3 
Commerce and industry abroad 1534 
Comparison of business conditions wk, by 
WUE ET 8:0 SS binge p04 O50 chp a Oded tes pels 153 :4 
{Improved conditions noted by Commerce 
Dept., R. F. C., and Fedl. Reserve Bd., 


stmts. 

McKeown Will (H. R. 5267) to amend bank- 
ruptcy laws by plans for corporate re- 
organizations considered bys House Ju- 
diciary Com. 

| Palestine, business conditions 

Pres, Roosevelt, radio address 


art. 


142:2 


139:1 





from cinchophen poisoning 


41:2] Economic Conditions 


| Pres. Roosevelt, radio address May 7 out- 

| lining policies for economic recovery.... 
_ ; 

| Education 

| Ickes, Harold L., Secy, of Interior, art. on 

need for continued schooling to prevent 


absorption of children into ranks of la- 
bor 


| Motion pictures, 





plan for teaching with 


.<|. developed in England 


“School-Broadcasting,” findings of inves- 
tigation of school broadcastiing in 25 
countries, summary 

|Ind.: George C. Cole, Supt., 
struction Dept., art. 

schools to function 

Food: Food Products 


| Food for family of five could be pur- 


| chased for $6.08 in Mar. Home Econom- 
| ies Bur. figures 
| Labels on canned foods, what they should 
| tell buyer, stmt. Agricultural Econom- 
Ss si cad ee ciseigh a saad x dsmee ih iaaad Os 
| Waffles, prepared flour devised for 
* ; . 
| Foreign Reiations 
Shipley, Ruth B., Chief. Passport Div., 
| State Dept., art. on how to get a pass- 
po 
Tide 
| Government 
|Censorship bill (H. R. 4220) to protect 
Govt. records, May 10, passed Senate, 
text, extrs. from debate 
Citizens Informaticn Service, art. by Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secy. of Interior, on how 
| to obtain tract in public domain 
Publications listed 
State of Union Today 
Government Finance 
| Budget: 
Deficit discussed, chart 
Efforts to balance reviewed, chart 
|Independent Offices apprn. bill (H. R. 
| §389), May 12, passed by House 
| Personnel: 
Acheson, Dean G., action on confirma- 
| tion as Undersecy. of Treas. held up, 


Public In- 
on helping local 


Sen. Couzens says posts should not 
be filled by former affiliation, 


143:7 


144:2 
| 


143:4 


154:3 | 


142:5 | 
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154:5 


148 :2 | 


154:3 | 
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Cotton: Plan for increasing consumption 
studied by Agriculture Dept. ........... 

Motion Pictures: 
vestigation of 
House 

Textiles: French industry appears to be 
in better position than last yr. ....... 1 

Insects 

Back, Dr. E. A., Principal Entomologist, 
Entomology Bur., art. on how to rid 
household of annoying insects 

Insurance 

Robinson of Ind., Sen., intr. jt. res. for 
amdmt. to Constitution to bring reg- 
ulation of insurance under authority 
of Fedl. Govt., text 

Workmen's compensation insurance, see 
“Workmen's Compensation” 


Judiciary 

Conn.: Bill making women eligible for 
jury service defeated by House 
Labor 

Bill for aid to industry drafted, public 
works program included.,....... aes 

Forest work, recruiting of men attains 
war-time speed ; RACAL el a 

Wagner unemployment relief bill (S. 510), 
May 11 reptd. to Senate oS a idle a Ak 

Women workers, results of survey of 
shorter hours announced by Women’s 
B 


Sirovich res. for 
industry defeated 


in- 


highway construction and repair out- 
side of cities announced 


Law Enforcement 
Uniform crime rept. issued by Investiga- 
tion Bur., trends of crime analyzed ...139:3 


Motor Vehicles 


Contract motor carriers, regulation 
spreading in U. S. and Great Britain...144:1 
Dryden, Dr. H. L., Standards Bur., stmt. 
on stream-lining automobiles to save 


IR a eee 139:5 
Muscle Shoals 


41:1| pin bill for Govt, operation pending in 


| 
} 
141:7 | 


conference 
National Defense 


Navy: 
Ofder reducing shore activities issued 


main 

Public Utilities 

Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co. v. R. R. 
Comm. of Calif. et al. State Comms. 


order fixing gas rate upheld by Supr. 
Ct. of U. S., summary ; , 


Radio 

Fedl. Radio Comm, v. Nelson Bros, Bond 
& Mortgage Co. Deletion of radio sta- 
tion held valid by Supr. Ct. where 
State had exceeded its quota 

“School Broadcasting,” findings of 


vestigation of school broadcasting 
25 countries, summary 


Railroads 

Class I r. rs. operatin revenues, rs 
mos., 1933 . = 

| Coal, freight charges fixed by Ohio Public 
Utilities Comm. below interstate rates 
held by I. C. C. to be undue burden 
on interstate commerce 

Rayburn bill (H. R. 5500) for r. r. reor- 
ganization and relief. House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Com., hearings 
during wk. of May 8 reviewed; hearings 
during wk. before Senate Commerce 
Com. on r r. relief bill summarized... .149:1 

Social Welfare 


|Municipal aid to destitute reviewed..... 

Wagner unemployment relief bill (H. R. 
4606) for $500,000,000 loan to States, 
May 12, signed by BUS a cp clvabtesx case 4 139:2 

State Legislation 
See also Government Finance.—Water- 

ways.—Workmen’s Compensation. 

Laws enacted by 1932 Legislatures, 
compared with prior sessions 

Pari-mutuel betting on horse races, ac- 


| tions by various State Legislatures de- 
scribed 


Supreme Court of U. S. 

| Fedl. Radio Comm. v. Nelson Bros. Bond 
& Mortgage Co. Deletion of radio sta- 
tion held valid where State had ex- 
ceeded its quota 

Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co. v. R. R. 
Comm. of Calif. et al. State Comm's. 
order fixing gas rate upheld. summary. 153:1 

Summaries of decs. handed down May 8.153:1 
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The Siege 
By Victor Maxwell 


A mad phantom defies the police in this novel- 


ette of tantalizing suspense, mystery, and 


vastly entertaining. Strands of mystery, crime, 
and tragedy are twisted by master story tellers 
into rich and varied patterns. Typically vivid 


at 2242 


A dramatic rovelette by Stanley Day, a Fred 
Maclsaac serial, and 4 absorbing short stories 
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 $167,677,641.95 was 
,.cancelled. The period covered was from |}; 






° 
ie 


(Loans Authorized 
Under Emergency 
~ Finance Measure 


: OE 
_R. F. C. Approved Grants of | 


2.5 Billion Dollars Since) 
Its Organization, Quar- 
terly Report Reveals | 
Thee Se | 

In the first months of its existence the, 
"Reconstruction Finance Corporation has | 
“authorized loans aggregating $2,586,944,- | 


. 668.97. Of the total amount authorized | 
later withdrawn or} 


Feb. 2, 1932 to March 31, 1933. These 
figures are disclosed in the Corporation’s 
report for the quarter submitted May 9 to 
the President of the 
Speaker of the House. The Corporation’s 
summary of the report follows in full 
text: 

During the first quarter of 1933, the 
corporation authorized, under section 5 


of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- | }) 


tion Act, 2,188 loans. These loans, with | 
'* increases during the quarter of loans pre- | 
viously authorized, aggregated $452,612,- | 
486.84 as follows: 289,864,722.45 to banks | 
and trust companies (including $10,758,- 
200 to aid in the reorganization or. liqui- 
dation of closed banks); $10,363,591.41 to 
building and loan associations; $9,779,-| 
131.07 to insurance companies; $39,728,- 
433.96 to mortgage loan companies; $19,- 
555 to credit unions; $1,500,000 to Fed- 
eral land banks; $4,995,822.68 to joint- 
stock land banks; $9,250,000 to Federal 
intermediate credit banks; $784,156.46 to 
agricultural credit corporations; $57,811,- | 
623.81 (rediscounts) to regional agricul- 
tural credit corporaions; $167,700 to live- 
stock credit corporations; and $28,347,750 
to railroads. 
Loans for Relief Purposes 
During the first quarter of 1933, the 
corporation, under the Emergency Re- 
lief and Construction Act of 1932, made 
funds available for purposes of relief and 
work relief, and authorized loans or con- 
tracts, aggregating $182,981,009.56 as fol- 
lows: under the provisions of section 1, 
.. Title I, of the act, $129,998.327 was made 
available for purposes of relief and work 
relief; under the provisions of section 201 
(a), Title II, loans or contracts totaling 
$52,202,880.36 were authorized for self- 
’ liquidating projects; and under the pro- 
visions of section 201 (d), Title II, loans 
aggregating $779,802.20 were authorized 
to aid in financing the carrying and or- 
derly marketing of agricultural commodi- 
ties and livestock produced in the United 
States. 
During the first quarter of 1933, the 


, corporation began operations under sec- 


tion 304 of the act of Congress approved 
March 9, 1933, as amended by the act 
approved March 24, 1933. Under the pro- 
visions of this act, the corporation au- 
thorized two loans in the amount of $1,- 
250,000, secured by the preferred stock of 
banks and trust companies, and sub- 
scribed for preferred stock of four banks 
and trust companies in the amount of 
$13,682,500. 
Repayments Received 

Summarizing the above, the corpora- 
tion, during the first quarter of 1933, made | 
2.409 authorizations aggregating $650,- 
525,996.40. Cancellations or withdrawals 
during the first auarter of 1933 of loans 
authorized from Feb. 2, 1932, to March 
31, 1933, inclusive, aggregated $97,950,- 
587.30 

During the first quarter of 1933, the cor- 
poration advanced $497,027,759.47 and re- 
ceived repayments ‘exclusive of amounts 
unallocated, pending advices, as of March 
31, 1933) in the aggregate amount of 
$118.756,784.83. The increase in_ the 
amount outstanding on March 31, 1933, 
as compared with Dec. 31, 1932, was $378,- 
270,974.64. 

During the entire period from the or- 
ganization of the corporation on Feb. 2, 
1932, to March 31, 1933, inclusive, the 
corporation authorized, under Section 5 of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, 12,256 separate loans to 7,411 institu- 
tions, aggregating $2,075,986,831.28, as fol- 
lows: $1,239,392,222.54 to 6,100 banks and 
trust companies (‘including $66,871,787.05 
to aid in the reorganization or liquidation 
of 585 closed banks); $110,073,636.16 to 948 
building and loan associations; $92,828,- 
062.73 to 112 insurance companies; $133,- 
560.336.57 to 103 mortgage loan companies; 
$492,001 to three credit unions; $30,500,000 
to nine Federal land banks; $11,292,822.68 
to 22 joint-stock land banks; $9,250,000 to 
enghit Federal intermediate credit banks; 
$4,404,007.44 to 17 agricultural credit cor- 
porations; $65,097,506.31 (rediscounts) to 
six regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tions; $13,313,302.85 to 18 livestock credit 
corporations; and $365,782,842 to 65 rail- 
roads (including $18,040,125 to eight rail- 
road receivers). 

Summary of Relief Funds 

From July 21, 1932, the date of the en- 
acted of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, to March 31, 1933, 
the corporatio made funds available for 
purposes of relief and work relief, and 
authorized loans or contracts to 159 in- 
Stitutions in the aggregate amount of 
$496 025,337.69 as follows; 

Under the provisions of Section 1, Title 
I, $242,491,200.22 was made available to 40 
States and 2 terricories for purposes of re- 
lief and work relief; 

Under the provisions of Section 201 (a), 
Title II, loans or contracts aggrating $197,- 
978,414.60 were authorized to 102 institu- 
tions for self-liquidating projects; 

Under the provisions om Section 201 (d), 


Title II, loans aggregating $55,555,722.87 
were authorized to 15 institutions to aid 
in financing the carrying and orederly 


marketing of agricultural commodities and 
livestock produced in the United States. 
Summarizing the foregoing, the corpora- 
tion, during the entire period from Feb. 
2, 1932 to March 31, 1933, inclusive, made 
12,718 authorizations aggregating $2,586,- 
944,668.97. Of the total amount author- 
ized $167,677,641.95 was later withdrawn 
orf cancelled. 
At the close of March 31, 1933, the cor- 
poration had advanced $2,021,774,898.29 
, and repayments (exclusive of amounts un- 
allovated, pending advices, as of March 31, 
1933) amounted to $418,732,329.45, leaving 
$1,603 042,568.84 outstanding on the books 
of the corporation. 
Grants to Agriculture 
In addition, the corporation had out- 
standing on March 31, 1933, agreements to 
make loans and subscripitions for pre- 
ferred stock totaling $53,648,000 upon the 
performance of specified conditions. 
During the first quarter of 1933, the cor- 
poration paid over to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the sum of $15,000,000, in ac- 
* cordance with the provisions of Section 2 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act and the Act approved Feb. 4, 1933. 
. This made a totai of $90,000,000 paid to 
the Secretary of Agriculture of Agriculture 
returned $15,000,000. 
Pursuant to the provisions of Section 


- 


Senate and the |}} 
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LLEGED Communist activities in 
certain organizations of veterans, 
the propriety of veterans’ marches on 
Washington and the meeting in the 
National Capital of the convention of 
the Veterans’ National Liaison Com- 
mittee were discussed on the floor of 
the House May 9. The discussion was 
opened by Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y. Excerpts from the 
debate follow: 
Mr. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous @onsent 
to speak out of order for 10 minutes. 


Mr. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex. Reserving the right to object, I 
objected this morning because I was 
afraid the gentleman from New York 
was going to make some adverse criti- 
cism of the soldiers from our districts 
who are coming to Washington. The 
gentleman since then has assured me 
that he had no such intention. He 
was only to warn them, he said, against 
certain commynistic leaders in Wash- 
ington. Therefore I withdraw any 
objection. 


Loyalty of Veterans 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I assure the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blanton] 
that I do not intend to make any re- 
flections on those veterans who have 
been invited here from congressional 
districts, the 20 veterans from each 
congressional district, to participate in 
this so-called “convention” next week. 
I am one of those who believe that 98 
per cent of the veterans of the United 
States are loyal and patriotic and can 
be depended upon at all times. 


The veterans in the United States, 
however, were shocked a few days ago 
when they read in the newspapers an 
announcement, issued from the White 
House, by the Veterans’ National Liai- 
son Committee, with the approval of 
Colonel Howe, the Secretary of the 
President, that a convention was to be 
called here in Washington by this group 
between May 12 and May 18, and that, 
with the consent and cooperation of 
the President and of the administra- 
tion, these veterans would be housed 
and fed at Government expense, if 
necessary. The great veterans’ organ- 
izations in America, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Disabled American Veterans, feel 
that they have been betrayed because 
they know that the Veterans’ National 
Liaison Committee is inspired an@ led 
by Communists and has been repudi- 
ated by all veteran organizations incor- 
porated under the laws of Congress. 


Mr. McFARLANE (Dem.), of Dur- 
ham, Tex. I wonder if the gentleman 
is speaking as the official representa- 
tive of these organizations. 


Mr. FISH. I have spoken with the 
national legislative representatives of 
all of those organizations, and after 
having read their own statements to 
the press, I understand that all of them 
were requested by the White House to 
use their influence with their members 
to prevent a bonus march on Washing- 
ton, and that they all did cooperate to 
the fullest extent. Naturally they are 
disgusted at the action of the White 
House in recognizing a red organization 
sponsored by Communists and securing 
time over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to summon veterans to Wash- 
ington. 

Those organizations are opposed to 
holding this convention in Washing- 
ton because they know that those who 
have inspired it, who have organized it, 
who have led it and are still leading it 
are mostly Communists or affiliated 
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with Communist activities. Mr. New- 
lin, the national adjutant of the Bonus 
Expeditionary Forces, from Pittsburgh, 
went to the White House a few days 
ago and explained to Colonel Howe that 
one of the leaders, Emanuel Levin, was 
a Communist. The secretary said: 
“How do you know that he is a Com- 
munist, and how do we, know anything 
about you?” I take this opportunity 
to place before you the record of Eman- 
uel Levin, one of the active members 
of this committee and also the head of 
the Workers Ex-Service Men’s League, 
an out-and-out Communist organiza- 
tion, and a former editor of the Daily 
Worke-~, the official organ of the Com- 
munist party. 

Mr. PATMAN (Dem.), of Texarkana, 
Tex. Mr. Levin is not a veteran of the 
World War, and he would not be in a 
position to have anything to say if they 
have 2 convention here. 

Mr. FISH. The record shows that this 
man, Emanuel Levin, who still is a 
leader of the Veterans’ National Liaison 
Committee, and recognized as such at 
the White House, is not a veteran. 

He is one of the main leaders, if not 
the actual leader of the Veterans’ Na- 
tional Liaison Committee, on which are 
also John W. Ford, a Negro, who was 
the Communist vice presidential candi- 
date in the last election. On that com- 
mittee also is a man named Harold 
Hickerson, whom I do not know, but 
who is an influential Communist, ac- 
cording to Robert Dessoff, the national 
legislative representative of the B. E. F., 
who ‘was a member of the liaison com- 
mittee, but resigned because of its Com- 
munist propaganda, activities, and af- 
filiations. Then there is Alfred Sellers, 
one of the few men who was actually 
connected with the B. E. F., and who, I 
am informed, signs his letters ‘Yours 
for the revolution.” These are some of 
the leaders of the committee that ar- 
ganized the V. E. F. convention that 
has been called here in Wasihngton, 
practically with the consent and ap- 
proval of the Administration. 

I rose for the specific purpose of call- 
ing attention to the record of these 
men, so that your people back home, 
your veterans, who want the bonus, and 
who have a right to ask for it, will not 
come here without knowing the facts 
that the proposed V. E. F. convention 
has been organized, inspired, and led 
by Commuiinists. 


| Who Is in Control 


Mr. KVALE (Farm-Labor), of Ben- 
son, Minn., rose. 

Mr. FISH.. Of course I will say to my 
friend from Minnesota that there are 
one or two members on that committee 
whom the gentleman knows probably 
are not Communists. As far as I know, 
I have no record that they are Com- 
munists, but the majority of this liaison 
committee, which has organized the 
convention in Washington, are out-and- 
out Communists. 

Mr. BLANTON. If these soldiers 
were able to take care of themselves on 
the battlefronts of France, do you not 
think that when they come here they 
will be able to properly manage a bunch 
of Communists? They are not going 
to let these Communists control them. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman asks me 
that question, and I am glad to an- 
swer it. 

I think that is exactly what will hap- 
pen. I believe the members of the old 
B. E. F., 95 per cent of whom were 
loyal American citizens and will not 
tolerate Communism, when they come 
here of their own accord and find that 
this V. E. F. convention is led and con- 
trolled by Communists, of course there 
will be trouble in the City of Washing- 
ton. The B. E. F. veterans have a right 
to be incensed as no quarters or food 
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BRINGING NATIONS IN ACCORD 
ON WHEAT EXPORT PROBLEMS 


Issues Raised by Low Prices and Excessive Supplies Are 
Discussed by Four Large Wheat Countries 


Representatives of the world’s four 
great wheat producing countries, Canada, 
Argentina, Australia and the United 
States, met in Geneva Switzerland, May 
10 to discuss the problem of low prices and 
excessive supplies of this greatest of food 
crops. 


+ The American delegation is composed of 


Henry Morgenthau, Sr, of New York; 
Frederick E. Murphy, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, and George C. Haas, 
member of the Federal Farm Board. 

This is the third international confer- 
ence to be held on this subject in recent 
years. The first was in Rome some years 
ago and the second met in London in 1931 
with only exporting nation’s repreesnted 

At the London conference many of the 
exporting countries suggested the desira- 
bility of entering into an international 
agreement limiting the quantity of wheat 
exported from each country and to check 
the decline in wheat prices on world 
markets which had resulted from the ef- 
fort of the experting countries to sell 
larger quantities than the importing 
countries were in position to buy. Nothing 
came of these suggestions, largely the 
Department of Agriculture explains, be- 
cause the United States was not then in 
position to agree to restrict either produc- 
tion or exports. 


Problem Complicated 


By Decline in Prices 

The continued decline in prices in gen- 
eral and wheat prices in particular during 
subsequent years has intensified the prob- 
lem. The excess supplies of wheat have 
been maintained, although the purchases 
of wheat by oriental countries have been 
stimulated by the exceptionally low prices 
prevailing and although the quantity of 
wheat used in this country for feeding 
livestock has been increased. 

Production continued to outrun con- 
sumption through 1930 and 1931. In 1932, 
with short crops in Russia, the Danube 
Basin, and the United States, production 
and consumption were just about balanced. 
As a whole, however, world supplies of 
wheat are still excessive and the marked 


advances in prices which have recently 
occurred in this country have not been 
accompanied by parallel advances on 


foreign markets. 

The policies of economic nationalism 
which had already developed. in Europe 
prior to the World depression had been 


prices, the Department states in an ex- 
planation of the purposes of the Geneva 
meeting. 

Every 


important European country 


|The Danubian countries have tried 


which imported wheat restricts its impor- 
tation in one way or another, either by 
tariffs, milling quotas or exchange regula- 
tions, and in some cases by several of these 
at the same time. As a consequence the 
price to producers within most of these 
countries has been maintained during most 
of this period at almost the same level as 
prevailed prior to the depression. In spite 
of the low prices on world markets pro- 
duction and acreage of wheat in these 
countries continued to increase. ‘In 1932, 
with an unusually high yield per acre, 
both Germany and France were in the 
unusual position of producing about as 
much wheat as they needed for domestic 
purposes, and were forced to take ex- 
traordinary measures to prevent their in- 
ternal prices declining to the low world 
level. 


High Prices Abroad 


Reduce Consumption 

The high price of wheat in the im- 
porting countries of Europe has tended 
to hold down consumption in those coun- 
tries at the same time that it was adding 
to the world’s excess stocks. Although 
acreage in exporting countries has de- 
creased during the period of depression 
the reduction has not been sufficient to 
offset increased production and_ reduced 
consumption in the other countries. Mean- 
while, Argentina and Australia were 
forced to market their wheat regardless 
of the price it would brng. After they 
abandoned the gold standard, the low 
price at which their wheat was selling 
in terms of gold was partly offset by the 
depreciation in their exchanges, so that 
their producers were able to go ahead 
and pay their debts in spite of exceed- 
ingly low prices at which their wheat 
sold in terms of gold. 

The competition of these other export- 
ing countries, who could always under- 
cut us in world markets no matter how 
cheaply we offered our wheat, has almost 
completely eliminated the wheat export 
business in the United States over the 
last two years, according to the Agricul- 
ture Department. Although we have had 
| large supplies of wheat available for ex- 
| port, practically none has moved out of 
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have been provided for them, whereas 
the Communists are to be taken care of. 

Mr. BLANTON. They will put them 
in the Anacostia River. The 20 soi- 
diers who will come here from my dis- 
trict will be the kind who will put the 
fear of God in the hearts of all Com- 
munists. 

Mr. FISH. They will try to, but that 
is another matter. I am only rising to 
present the facis to the Congress about 
this particular convention and what 
will happen if the Administration’s 
plans are carried out. What the B. E. 
F., the Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, or the Disabled American Vete- 
erans are going to do I do not know, 
but I do know that the members of 
the Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the D. A. V. believe that 
they have been betrayed. 





Purpose of Meeting 





If you are going to invite any con- 
ventions of veterans to Washington, 
why not extend invitations through the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the D. A. V., and the B. E, F., 
all of whom stand for American insti- 
tutions and our republican form of 
government. That is why they have a 
right to believe that they have been 
repudiated and betrayed, and I hope 
the Administration, as soon as it finds 
out the facts and finds from the record 
that most of the leaders of the Vet- 
erans’ National Liaison Committee are 
Communists, will reconsider their con- 
sent and their cooperation to feed and 
provide quarters for an organization 
that is not here to get the bonus, but 
an organization that will try to gather 
in all of the elements of the veterans 
which they can, for their own revolu- 
tionary purposes, in order to build up 
the Communist Party. That is the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and we in Congress 
do not want to have any part in it. 

Mr. KVALE. Is the gentleman willing 
to except from that indictment the two 
members of the committee that I spoke 
to him about, namely, Mr. Brady and 
Mr. Williams, both of whom have been 
performing unselfish and thoroughly 
devoted tasks in behalf of their com- 
rades? 

Mr. FISH. I am, because I know 
nothing against them except that they 
are radically inclined, and, of course, 
they know they are associating with 
Communists, and that the Communists 
are in control of the liaison committee. 
That is the only thing I know against 
them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
favor a march on Washington by vet- 
erans of the World War. I am not in 
sympathy with it. Those who are en- 
couragirfg it no doubt believe it will be 
helpful, but I believe it is calculated to 
be harmful to their cause. It is my 
understanding that a convention and 
not a march is proposed. Probably 
the present Administration is facing a 
condition rather than a theory. The 

- last Administration had in the Capital 

City a large number of veterans of 
the World War, and if the Administra- 
tion had handled the situation more 
diplomatically I believe those veterans, 
would have left here in 10 days and 
there never would have been the least 
trouble in the world. 





A Free Country 





The present Administration is facing 
a situation about which some of the 
Members of this House do not know. 
The Administraion is handling it in 
a way that will be satisfactory to the 
Congress and to the country. Less 
harmful results will develop than would 
otherwise develop. 





of this circumstance that the domestic 
carry-over of wheat at the beginning of 
the 1932 season totaled over 360,000,000 
bushels within the United States—an all- 
time record. 


The low and unsatisfactory prices pre- | 


vailing for wheat during the last two 
years has turned the attention of all 
major exporting countries to a direct at- 
tack on the problem of excessive supplies. 
to 
meet the situation by arrangements with 
the importing European countries which 
would give Danubian states special pref- 
erence in those markets. 


Severe Cotton Failure 


In Danubian Region 


Since the Danubian countries had rela- 
tively little to offer in return, however, 
and since the great overseas wheat ex- 
porting countries, Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States, have kept 
a jealous eye on any special privileges 
accorded their European competitors, these 
negotiations have so far produced little 
results. In 1932. the Danubian. region 
suffered a severe crop failure. There was 
very little wheat for export from those 
countries and the question of Danubian 
preferences was temporarily eliminated. 
This question has been raised again by 
the Danubian countries, however, at the 
Strassa Conference and the _ tentative 
agenda for the World Economic Confer- 
ence includes a special reference to this 
phase of the problem. 

The increased interest in farm relief 
legislation in the United States directly 
aimed at restricted production has been 
paralleled by increased interest in re- 
stricting production in other countries. 
Last Fall when the economic experts from 
the several countries met at Geneva to 
draft the tentative agemia for the World 
Economic Conference the Argentine gov- 
ernment made a definite suggestion cov- 
ering: “The reduction of the areas sown 
in the chief exporting countries and their 


limitation in importing countries as a 
means of absorbing gradually the abnor- 
mal stocks which have accumulated 


through the failure of supply to adjust 
itself naturally to demand.” Similar in- 
terest in the subject has ben developed 
in Canada, especially in the prairie prov- 
inces where the great part of Canadian 
wheat is grown. During the Winter the 
premiers of the prairie provinces made 
a formal request to the Canadian govern- 
ment that Canada take the initiative in 
calling a conference of the principal wheat 
exporting countries to consider the prob- 
lem. Nothing was done in response to 
this suggestion at the time, however. 
Australian currency has suffered more 
Cepreciation than has Canadian. As a 
| result, the prices received for wheat have 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 3.) | intensified during the period of declining' the country. It was largely as a result seemed somewhat more favorable to Aus- 





Alleged Communist Activities---Propriety of Veteran's Marches on WW ighingien~ Members of House of Representatives Give Their 
Views as Thousands Come From All Parts of Country---Should the Government Feed and House Them 


It is true the veterans believe they 
have the right to come here, and they 
do have a right to come here. The so- 
called Economy Act has caused many 
of them to have a grievance. They 
believe the payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates will help the coun- 
try. They have a right to be in Wash- 
ington. They have a right to be in 
New York City. They have a right 
to be any place in the United States. 
This is a free country, and no one 
should attempt to deny them this right. 
But I do believe they are exercising 
poor judgment in attempting to en- 
force their views and their judgment 
by a march on Washington. There is 
a difference in having a convention in 
Washington or veterans coming to 
Washington and a march on Wash- 
ington. 

I do not believe it is a reflection on 
the Disabled American Veterans or the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars or the 
American’ Legion for the reason that 
they will have a right to participate 
in the convention the same as veterans 
who do not belong to any organization. 
If I understand the plan correctly it 
is to prevent, to prohibit the very 
thing the gentleman from New York 
compiained about. He said he was ap- 
prehensive that these vetérans were 
going to be led by Communists. 

If they do come here unorganized, 
without any program, without any 
means of support, without any food, 
or without. any shelter, do you not 
think a worse c*ndition is created and 
more harm done to the cause of the 
veterans, most of them coming from 
just a few cities, than if a plan is 
worked out whereby a few will come. 
from each congressional district in the 
United States? In other words, in- 
stead of having 10,000 come here from 
a few large cities, Communists—I mean 
a large number of them Communists; 
I do not mean to say that all of them 
are Communists. I think very few of 
them are, very few. Practically all of 
them are good, loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens, Many of them have spilled 
their blood upon foreign soil for this 
country. They are entitled to be heard. 

Mr. BULWINKLE (Dem.), of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. I wish to make a state- 
ment, not ask a question. There are 
two different groups coming here. One 
is purely a Communistic organization, 
as the gentleman from New York City 
said. I have the literature in my office 
if the gentleman wants to see it. 


| Presence of Communists | 


Mr. PATMAN. I do not doubt but 
what there are a large number of 
Communists coming here. I regret 
this. exceedingly.’ But I want to say, 


Mr. Speaker, that the veterans of the 
World War are not going to be misled 
or deceived by a few Communists. 
They were not the last time and they 
are not going to be this time. I know 
the last time they were here it was 
said the Communists had control, but 
instead of their encouraging Com- 
munism, th@y were an answer to Com- 
munism. They kept the Communists 
under control. 

Mr. FISH. Is it not a fact+that the 
B. E. F., who were here last year and 
who conducted themselves in a satis- 
factory way, are opposed to this whole 
convention being held here? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not my under- 
standing that they are. Albert G. 
Sellers, one of the three incorporators 
and national treasurer of the B. E. F., 
as I understand, is behind this move- 





How Farm Legislation 
Eases Mortgage Burden 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
for so much of the cotton as is not neces- 
sary to comply with the cotton option 
plan. 

Rental or benefit paymenis to compen- 
sate for reduced acreage or production 
liberalized to provide that such payments 
may be made “irrespective of any reduc- 
tion in acreage or production” if such 
|payments are “limited to that portion of 
{the production of the commodity that is | 
| required for domestic consumption.” 


| Compensating Rental | 
| And Benefit Payments 


Advance of a reasonable percentage of | 


any benefit payment on grains stored on 
the farms extended to include any non- 
perishable agricultural commodity, with 
authority to the Secretary to determine a | 
reasonable deduction from benefit pay- 
ments to cover inspection and sealing 
costs. 

Authority to the Secretary to make mar- 
keting agreements respecting any agricul- 
resentatives located in the Federal Land | 
Banks. 

These loans will be made for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

(1) Refinancing any indebtedness of 
the farmer, either secured or unsecured. 

(2) Providing working capital for farm 
operations, and 

(3) Enabling any farmer to redeem or 
repurchase farni property foreclosed at | 
any time after July 1, 1931. 

Those eligible to’ borrow from this fund 
are actual farmers engaged in farming 
operations, either personally or through 
an agent or the principal part of whose 
income is derived from farming operations, | 
including the personal representative of a 
deceased farmer. 

The amount of the mortgage given by 
any farmer, together with all prior mort- 
gages or other evidences of indebtedness 
secured by such farm property of the | 
farmer, shall not exceed 75 per cent of 
the value thereof, as determined upon ap- | 
praisal, nor shall a loan in excess of $5,000 
be made to any one farmer, The loans 
will be secured by first or second mort- 
gages upon the whole or part of the farm 
property real or personal, including crops, 
of the farmer. Interest only will be re- 
quired for a period of three (3) years after 


which annual installments on the pincipal | 
Interest will not exceed 5 | 


must be paid. 
per cent per annum. 
This law also will prevent Joint Stock 


_this Government $40,000 to entertain 


a 


ment and is one of the leading officials 
in the National Liaison Committee 
which the gentleman says has been 
conferring with the White House. . 
Three of the other four members of 
the committee, I understand, are 
former members of the B. E. F, I un- 
derstand the chairman of the commit- 
tee, George D. Brody, enlisted a few 
hours after war was declared, April 6, 
1917, and was in five major engage- 
ments in France. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman’ under- 
stands that Waters, Carter, Newlin, 
Dessoff, and Thomas and practically 
all the other leaders are very much 
against jt. 

Mr. PATMAN. I understand they 
are very much divided on it, but the 
gentleman must realize we are facing 
@ condition we must deal with in the 
best possible manner. 





Right of Assembly 





If the veterans want to come here, 
and they are coming here, I insist that 
it is much better for them to come as 
good veterans from all sections of the 
country, from every congressional dis- 
trict, if you please, and be permitted 
to assemble here peacefully and pre- 
sent their views to Congress and to 
congressional committees, say their 
pieces—in other words, get it out of 
their system—and tell the country 
what they want and what should be 
given to them, and then peaceably go 
back home—I much prefer this to a 
large number coming here from a few 
large cities, and a large number of 
them would be Communists. I will 
listen to them and give consideration 
to their views, and I believe all the 
other Members of Congress will con- 
sider any petition they may present. 


Mr. SNELL (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y. It is reported in.the papers that 
Col. Howe said they would be fed by 
the Federal Government. Can the 
gentleman give us any information 
about that or tell us what right any 
man has to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will appropriate money to 
feed any aggregation of citizens that 
comes to Washington? 

Mr. PATMAN. The _ information I 
have is from a statement given out, it 
is said, from the White House, al- 
though not by the White House, that 
last year there was appropriated by 


veterans of the World War from 
France. _There remains an  unex- 
pended balance in this fund, and as I 
understand, it has been suggested 
that the portion of that fund, which 
remains unexpended, and which was 
to be used to entertata World War 
veterans from France, be used, if 
necessary, to shelter and feed those 
who attend this convention and who 
do not have any means of support and 
can not otherwise provide accommo- 
dations for themselves. 

Mr. SNELL. But no one has any 
right to promise that for Congress. | 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I do-this , 
in order to tell the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman), and I am sure 
he will be glad to have the corection, 
that the authorship of the statement | 
to which he refers is with that Vet- | 
erans’ Committee and not with the 
White House. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, and I thank him for making 
my statement plain. 


| Land Banks from making any further 
loans or issuing any additional tax-exempt 
bonds except such as are necessary for 
the refinancing of existing loans or bond 
issues or for the sale of any real estate 
now owned or acquired. The Farm Loan 
Commissioner may make loans from a 


fund of $100,000,000-to these banks to 
facilitate their orderly liquidation. 


Public improvement districts, such as ir- 


| 


it} 
int 








tralian farmers than they have seemed 
to Canadian farmers, so the interest in 
international! restrictions has not been 
‘as keen in Australia as in Canada. 


‘ 











Setting Forces 
To Work as Aid 


‘To Agriculture 


‘Recent Enactment of Farm 


Law and Currency Legis- 
lation as Stimulant to Ad- 
vance in Prices 


[Continued from Page 7.} 
tural commodity or products, without lim- 
iting this to basic agricultural commod- 
ities. 
Specific that 


declaration marketing 


|}agreements under the bill (which cease 


effect when the act ends) shall not be 
held to be violations of anti-trust laws. 


Rate of interest om Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans to parties enter- 
ing into these marketing agreements left 


| to discretion of the Corporation, instead 


of being fixed at not exceeding 3 per cent. 
Authority to Secretary to issue licenses 
permitting handling in interstate and for- 


}eign commerce to include not only the 
| basic agricultural commodities specified in 


the bill but also any competing commodity 
or product thereof. Suspension or revo- 
cation of such licenses to be final if in 
accordance with the law. 

Readjustment of provisions regarding 
levy of the processing tax, including pub- 
licity of price information to prevent pyra- 
miding and profiteering. Maximum salary 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration of the bill, $8,500 a year. 

Eliminates Senate proposal that officers, 
agents, inspectors and employes provided 
in the bill shall be practical farmers in 


| their own congressional districts. 


. Limits corn in the category of basic 
commodities to field corn and eliminates 
a beets and sugar cane from that 
ist. 

Senate amendment appropriating $100,- 
000,000 to defray administrative expenses 
and to make rental and benefit payments 


|for reduction of acreage or production 


agreed to, in addition to the taxes levied. 
Exempts from the processing tax any 
commodity processed by the producer for 
his own family use. Imposes the process- 
ing tax on “any commodity” competing 
with the basic agricultural commodities. 
Compensating taxes collected upon im- 
portation, in the case of articles coming 
from United States possessions, to which 
the bill does not apply, shall be paid into 


'}|such possession’s treasury for benefit of 


| agriculture, 


| to retail, stocks. 
| | taxes for 60 days extended to 90 days. 


| 
| 


House agrees to Senate amendments re- 
garding tax on floor stocks. Refund or 
abatement of processing tax not to apply 
Authority to postpone the 


Senate amendment authorizing Federal 
land banks to issue $2,000,000,000 of farm 
loan bonds at 4 per cent, guaranteed as to 
interest by the Government, agreed to. 
Also agreed to is a Senate amendment 


||| authorizing Federal land banks to buy or 


exchange bonds for outstanding farm 
mortgages, with certain limitations as to 
price paid. 


FEWER STATUTES 
BY LEGISLATURES 


More Bills Introduced This 
Year Than at 1931 Sessions 


The 43 State Legislatures which met in 
regular session this year have enacted 





| fewer laws than were passed in the same 


| States in 1931, although more bills were 


presented for consideration. 
This is shown by a preliminary survey 


|| which has just been completed by the 


| American Legislators Association, which 


announced that about 62,000 bills were 


| introduced this year, including those in 


| sessions were held. 


Alabama and Louisiana, where special 
In 1931 about 59,500 


| legislative proposals were considered. 


§ 


The survey, however, indicates that dur- 
ing the first four months of 1933 only 
7,077 new laws were enacted, as compared 
with 8,031 in 1931 and 8,283 in 1929. 


rigation, drainage and levee districts, may 
apply to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for loans to refinance their proj- 
ects by purchasing their depreciated se- 
curities outstanding, but reduction in in- 
debtedness of such districts obtained by 
refinancing must be passed on pro rata 
to the farm owners in such areas. Loans 
may be made only when the Corporation 
is convinced of the economic soundness of 


| the project. 


Stories for every mood and manner: yarns of 
swift-paced, stirring adventure, shivery tales of 
crime and mystery, adroit and amusing comedies 
. . . Vivid, tremendously appealing stories that 
grip your interest to the very end. Such tales as 


Solomon in the Catacombs 


Deep in the underground tunnels of Mussolini’s 


Rome, John 


rousing novelette. 


Solomon 
strangé conspiracy against Il Duce. 


murder—and a 
A picturesque, 


encounters 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


a Dispectakls 


Fate plays a curious role in this distinguished short 
story of death on an Alaskan trail. 


By Murray Leinster 


Ten Adventures fr Ten Cents 
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A BALANCED budget 1 budget for the Geel 
year which begins July 1 in 

sight. 

Already the gap between income and 

expenditures has been narrowed to a 


is 


point between $120,000,000 and $130,000,- |° 


000, President Roosevelt announced, and 
work is continuing in the Bureau of the 
Rudget to wipe out even this small pro- 
spective deficit for the fiscal-year 1934. 
Taxes or economies must yield another | 
$100,000,000 or more. 

Present revenue measures are ex- 
pected to bring in $2,200,000,000 during 
the coming fiscal year, the President 
has said, and expenditures have been cut 
until they are not expected to amount to| 
more than $2,320,000,000 or $2,330,000,- 
000. Sinking fund expenditures have} 
been excluded from these estimates. 


If the estimates are accurate and if 
the balancing of the ‘budget is achieved | 
in fact as weil as on paper, the Govern- 
ment’s income will have been made to! 
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With the Budget Between 120 and 130 Millions Short of Balancing, the President 


Acts to Prevent a Deficit on Government Books 


Teead requirements ments  chatgeuts against 
ordinary receipts totaled $412,000,000, so 
that the deficit, exclusive of debt retire- 
ment, amounted to $2,473,600,000. The 
total gross debt outstanding was in- 


| creased by $2,686,000,000. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET NOW SWINGS TOWARD A BALANCE IN 1934 


JUNE 30 


1930 


EXPENDITURES 





cover its outgo for the first time Since | 


the fiscal year 1930. 


Public Works Budget 


The President has announced that the | 
public works: budget will amount to $3,- | 
800,000,000 to be spent during the next 
two years. Spread over two years, this 
expenditure would result in a deficit on! 
the public works budget each year of ap- 
proximately the same size as the esti- 
mated deficit on the ordinary budget for 
this year. To pay the interest and sink- 
ing fund charges on the $3,300,000,000, 
the President explains, $220,000,000 in 
new taxes will have to be raised. Various 
levies are: being considered, and one on 
manufactures or pay rolls is nwcetving,| 
especial attention. 


In addition to the large public works | 
outlays the Government through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, whose 
expenditures also are outside the ordi- 
nary budget, will be called upon to 
furnish $1,900,000,000 for farm and home 
mortgage refinancing and other self- 
liquidating projects. Thus the total will 
be brought up to $5,200,000,000. Because 
they are considered self-liquidating, the | 
mortgage refinancing projects will in- 
volve no sinking fund to be raised 
through taxes. ¢ | 

Private Projects Also 

The public works program to be spe- 
cially financed will include many activi- 
ties formerly kept in the ordinary budget | 
together with others that have always | 
been considered emergency activities. If | 
necessary, it may even embrace private 
projects. Generally speaking, it is to} 
cever so-called capital expenditures in 
contrast to recurring expenditures whic h! 
will be kept in the regular and balanced | 
budget. 





Some of the specific projects which 
may be included are naval construction | 
and airplane building within the limits | 
of existing naval and prospective disarm- | 
ament treaties. Public road construction | 
is another item, and rivers and harbors 
werk is still another. Public buildings, 
although of less importance in the new 
plan, also will be included. 

During the intervening years, includ- 
ing the one now drawing to a close, 
shrinkage in revenues and expansion of | 
expenditures to help provide relief have 
piled up successive deficits aggregating 
almost $5,500,000,000. 

Beer Only New Tax 

To balance the budget on the basis of 
estimates President Roosevelt and his 
Administration have resorted to only 
one new tax, the levy of $5 a barrel 
on beer. Since the industry to which 
this -tax applies was recreated by 
the Act imposing the tax, the new levy 
was not an addition to the tax burden 
alread, carried by other industries and 
by individuals except indirectly. The 
tax is expected to bring $150,000,000 a 
year or more. 

Postmaster General James A. Farley 
has suggested that with the repeal of the! 
18th amendment aditional liquor taxes 
will be made available to the Govern-| 
ment and that these sources of revenue 
will complete the balancing of the 
budget. 

Following his announced policy, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has laid the major stress 
of budget balancing not on the revenue 
but on the expenditures side of the! 
ledger. Cutting costs rather than in- 
creasing operating income has been the 
line of attack followed by Lewis W. 
Douglas, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, at the direction of the President. 


~ Veterans and Salaries 


Four definite steps toward economy 
have been taken or are being contem- 
plated as a part of the budget balancing 
plan. Two steps which have been taken 
are: 

(1) -A reduction in the benefits: to be 
received by veterans and in the admin- 
istrative costs of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. This reduction is to take effect 
with the opening of the new fiscal year 
on July 1. It applies variously to dif- 
ferent classes of veterans, falling most 
heavily, however, on those now drawing 

“compensation for nonservice connected 
disabilities. 

Although the laws and regulations 
outlining this reduction have been passed 
and promulgated, estimates of the prob- 
able saving are still in doubt, it is ex- 
plained at the Budget Bureau, because 
thousands of cases must be checked over 
to see how the cuts shall apply. It is 
expected that the eventual savings will 
be between $400,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000. The pending independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, which provides funds 
for the Veterans’ Administratioin, shows 
a reduction of $440,000,000 thus far. 

(2) A reduction in the salaries and 
personnel of the Government civil estab- 
lishment. This reduction has already 
taken effect. It is hoped that it will save 
between $80,000,000 and $100,000,000. 

Two Other Savings Plans 

Two other steps for economizing are 
being contemplated and have _ been 
drafted into something like final form. 
Because they have not definitely taken 
form, however, the Bureau of the Budget 
has announced no estimate of the sav- | 


RECEIPTS 
$4,178, 000,000 
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$3,994,000,000 


$2,121,000,000 
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——ooes $5,007,000,000 
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$2,624,000,000 
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(esTimate) 


$4,220,000,000 


JUNE 30 


1933 


_- 
EXPENDITURES 
$4,269,000,000 


JUNE 


“Total receipts amounted to $2,121,- 
000,000, which represents a decline of 
$1,196,000,000 from 1931. Expenditures 


| chargeable against ordinary receipts ag- 


| gregated $5,006,000,000 and were $786,- 


30 


1934 


RECEIPTS 
$2,200,000,000 


(esrimare) 


If the Government succeeds in finding a way to add between $120,000,000 and $130,000,000 to its revenues, the budget will be balanced in the 1934 fiscal 
year for the-first time since the 1930 period. Estimates of the Bureau of the Budget for the present fiscal year show the deficit to be more than $1,600,- 
000,000. President Roosevelt is authority for the statement that the next budget is nearly balanced. 


announced the approximate balancing of 
the budget. These two devices are: 

(1) The reorganizing and reduction of | 
the Government organization and a cor- 
responding rearrangement in the Goy- 
ernment’s outlays for supplies and other 
| operating necessities. Plans for various 
‘reorganizations, among which the re- 
shaping of the Department of Commerce 


‘and various transportation and commu- | 


nication control boards probably is the | 
most sweeping, have been drafted, but 
none approved. 

(2) Removal of public works expendi- 
tures from consideration as part of the 


|ordinary budget or perhaps from the} 


eintire accounting set-up of the ordinary | 
budget. Adoption of this device would 
solve the fundamental dilemma which 
has hung over budget balancing during 
the depression and would be in opposi- 
tion to fiscal policies of the preceding 
Administration. 
Relief for Unemplcyed 

Each successive fiscal year, although 
its revenues were shrinking, the Govern- 
ment has been urged to expand its ex- 
perditures to give work relief to the un-'! 
employed. In a measure the Govern- 
ment has acquiesced to this pressure. 
Its outlays for public works have con- 
ianiesatid increased, and the deficit also 


NEW AND ‘OLD: ‘BUDGE 


EDUCTIONS in income in income as well as re- | 
ductions in expenditures apparently | 
will characterize the balanced budget of ! 
1934, in comparison with the budget for | 
the current fiscal year. 

Detailed estimates for the new budget | 
have not yet been made public by the | 
Bureau of the Budget. or the Treasury | 
Department, but in both offices it 
pointed out that the total for receipts | 
and expenditures which the President | 
has announced mean reductions in in-| 
come as well as outgo. President Roose- | 
velt has said that revenues should total | 
$2,200,000,000 and expenditures $2,320,- 
000,000 in the fiseal year which begins 
July 1. 

Since the President has indicated thai 
the revenue estimates are based on ex- 
isting taxes and current rates of return 
and that certain steps will be taken to)! 
reduce expenditures, it is now possible 
to draw up roughly the approximate 
budget for the coming fiscal year, espe- 
cially as it applies to items mainly af- 
fected. 

Income taxes. This is the major 
scurce for the Federal Government’s in- | 
come, Its shrinkage, reflecting the de- 
clining level of business and earnings, 
has been a major cause for the deficits | 
of the current fiscal year and the two 
years preceding, 

New and higher rates have been im- 
posed, and the fiscal year which begins 
July 1 will be the first to which they | 
will have beer applied throughout. First 
ccllections under the new rates were 
made during March of this year and 
amounted to $176,000,000 for that month. 
During the whole first quarter of the 
calendar year, during which time most 
of the collections were under the new 
rates, collections amounted to $195,000,- 
006 to $200,000,000. 

If this rate of return continues the 
most that the Treasury can hope for from 
the income tax is $800,000,000 for the 
full fiscal year. Despite the new rates, 
this total would be $60,000,000 lower than | 
the estimated return from the income tax 
for the current fiscal year. 

Miscellaneous internal revenue. Inter- 
nal revenue, exclusive of income taxes, 
has become an increasingly important 
source of income to the Government as 
the inoeme-tax collections dwindled. Col- 
iections of internal revenue other than 


P| 
ae 


| public 


has grown larger. How couid the budget 
| be balanced without curtailing work re-| 
lief. 

President Roosevelt is considering an- 
swering this question by removing the 
works costs from the ordinary 
budget. Removing may take the form 
of a new and separate accounting set-up 
or mere disregarding of the public works 
item in considerations of the existing 
budget. One line or the other will be 
followed in the public works bill which 
the President is having prepared for sub- 
mission to Congress. 

Public Works Budget 
the President believes 


Why public 


; works should have a speciali budget or 


special consideration has been explained 
by Postmaster General Farley. He de- 
clares that public works are now an 
emergency and temporary expenditure 
not to be handled as ordinary running ex- 
penses. In other words, they need not 
be paid for out of ordinary running re- 
ceipts, or taxes, but may be carried on 
at a temporary deficit and by borrowing. 

Eventually, he says, they will be made 
self-liqyidating in that they will add to 
the assets of the country. 

How the special budget would work 
if it is decided upon may be illustrated 
ee Federal-aid roads costs. At present | 


these expenditures contribute about! 
$200,000,000 to the annual running ex- 
penses of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
the burden on current taxes and 
the deficit on the current budget will be 
relieved by that much. The expenditure 
will then be set up in another budget, 
which will be practically all outgo. To 
provide money for this special budget 
bonds will be floated and retired as the 
quickening of business and the additions 
to the country’s assets increase the Gov- 


budget, 


jercnment’s tax receipts, according to the 
explanation. 


Loss Last Three Years 

If the two completed economy moves 
and the two under consideration, together 
with liquor taxes, balance the budget 
they will end a series of deficits stretch- 
ing back through 1931. 

Aggregate deficits of $5,400,000,000 
have been incurred by the Treasury dur- 
ing the current fiscal year and the two 
years preceding. Two factors have con- 
tributed to the continued excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts-declining reve- 
nues because of the depression and in- 
creasing outlays for work relief. The 
Secretary of the Trasury pointd this out 
in 1931 and 1932. 


If they are removed to a special 


the 
“A considerable reduc- 
tion in Federal revenues during the fiscal 
year 1931 and an increase in expendi- 
tures resulted in a deficit of $903,000,000, 


as compared with a surplus of $184,000,- 
00C for 1930. Retirements of United 
States obligations to meet sinking fund 
and other statutory retirements charge- 
able against ordinary receipts totaled 
$440,000,000, so that the deficit, exclusive 
of debt retirement, amounted to $463,- 
000,000. 

“The total ordinary receipts amounted 
to $3,317,000,000, which represents a de- 
cline of $861,000,000 from 1930. The 
decline reflects for the most part the 
effect of the depression on certain major 
sources of Federal incqme—income taxes 
and customs receipts. Expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary receipts ag- 
gregated $4,220,000,000 and were $226,- 
000,000 larger than for the previous 
year. 


Summing up the 1931 fiscal year, 
| Secretary said: 


Situation in 1932 
The increase was due targely to ex- 
penditures for agricultural aid relief, for 
additional benefits to war veterans, and 
for the accelerated Government construc- 
tion activities which more than offset 
other reductions. 


Effect of Fiscal Program for 1934 on Principal | 
Items of Receipts and Expenditures 


INCOME AND EXPENSE, 1933 AND 1934 


Income #2,624,000,000 
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Public works not considered 
as part of ordinary budget 


Although the estimated Federal income for the fiscal year 1934 so far is below that of the present fiscal 


year, estimated expenditures will be far less. 


penditures figure prominently in 


efforts to balance the budget. 


The income from the beer tax and reduction.in veterans’ ex- 
The above illustration is based on infor- 


mation from the White House and Treasury Department. 


At their present rate of return the 
long list of new and old miscellaneous 
taxes—including levies on tobacco, gaso- 
line, electrical energy, estates, bank 
checks, and automobiles—would bring in 
scmething in excess of $700,000,000 for 
the full fiscal year beginning July 1. 
They were estimated to yield $900,000,- 
000 for the current fiscal year, but they 
will fall far short of this total. 

Beer tax. The beer tax is the only 
new one enacted since March 4. Major 
collections under it did not begin until 
April 7, and in the three months of the 
fiscal year remaining it will not do much 


ings which would accrue from them, but | income taxes have been greatly increased| mere than make up for the deficiency 


it is understood that the President had | 
available tentative estimates when he| 


during the current fiscal year by the 
imposition of 24 new excise taxes. 


| banking holiday. 


caused in other taxes by the general | 


‘rate of $250,000,000 a full year, 


Next fiscal: year, according to the only 
estimate ever made by the Treasury, the 
tax should yield about $150,000,000, Re- 
cent reports received by the White House 
aid the Treasury are said to indicate 
that this total will be exceeded. More 
States are making beer legal than were 
oviginally expected to take such action 
immediately. 

Customs receipts. Once the major 
source for Government funds, customs 
duties have fallen to third place in im- 
portance. Since foreign currencies be- 
came depreciated in value, customs col- 
lections have still further declined. 

Collections are now coming in at the 
They 


were estimated to yield $290,000,000 for 
the current year. 

All other revenues. With these major 
sources of income yielding at these rates, 
the Administration evidently expects 
$300,000,000 from other miscellaneous 
seurces. Usually included in this cate- 
gory are such items as proceeds from 
Government-owned securities, Panama 
Canal tolls, and foreign debts. 

President Roosevelt has said that he 
is not sure about the inclusion of foreign- 
debt payments in the budget for the com- 
ing year. Approximately $329,000,000 is 
due from foreign debtors during the 
coming fiscal year, 
margin left for miscellaneous receipts is 


ministration 


and the fact that the| 


“In the annual report of the Secretary 
for the fiscal year 1930 the deficit for 
1931 was estimated at $180,000,000, or 
$723,000,000 less than the actual deficit 
shown for the year. Total ordinary re- 
ceipts were $518,000,000 less than the 
$2,835,000,000 estimated last 
The discrepancy was due to the difficulty 
at that time of measuring the severity 


and duration of the business depression | 


and the extent to which internal revenue 
and customs receipts would be affected. 
Expenditures exceeded the estimated 
$4,015,000,000 by $205,000,000 largely as 
a result of emergency expenditures.” 

Again in the 1932 fiscal year the same 
factors operated; and their intensity was 
greatly increased. 
largest in any peace-time year. The 
Secretary of the Treasury summed up the 
year as follows: 

“The Federal finances for the fisca! 
year just closed reflect the effect of the 
unprecedented depression upon both the 
revenues and the outlays of the Govern- 
ment. A reduction in Federal revenues 
during the fiscal year 1932 and an in- 
crease in expenditures due to emergency 
measures resulted in a deficit of $2,885,- 
000,000, as compared with a deficit of 
$203,000,000 for 1931. Retirements of 
United States obligations to meet sinking 


TS: HOW THEY COMPARE 


|is taken as an idieniion | that full pay- 


ment perhaps is not being counted upon. 
| How expenditures are being cut down 
| and the predominant part which this re- 
| duction plays in the balancing of the 
| : ° . 

| budget is traced in another article on 
this page. What the totals in various 
categories will be after these reductions 
can still be pointed out. 

Veterans’ benefits. Something between 
$800,000,000 and $900,000,000 will be 
spent on veterans and the Veterans’ Ad- 
during the present fiscal 
year. The bill carrying the appropria- 
tion for the Veterans’ Administration 
for the coming fiscal year is now pend- 
ing before Congress. It carries an ap- 
propriation of $485,000,000 for the Ad- 
ministration in contrast to $927,000,000 
carried in the bill a year ago. 

Public works. Exact veports on the 
public works expenditures for the pres- 
ent year are not yet available, but they 
are believed to be slightly under the 
total for the preceding year, which was 
$519,000,000. A plan to set up public 
works in a separate budget is now being 
considered. If this plan is adopted, it 
would have the effect of lowering by 
about a half billion dollars the expendi- 


| tures for the coming year. 


Pay rolls. The Bureau of the Budget 
hopes to be able to make a 10 per cent 
reduction in the Government’s pay roll. 
In round figures this would mean a re- 
duction from $1,100,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000. 

Additional expenditures. Expenditures 
other than those listed in these items 
total $1,27,000,000 in this year’s budget 
and only $835,000,000 in the tentative 
arrangement for the coming year. This 
additional reduction, it is hoped, can be 
effected in various ways. Governmental 
reorganizations is one of them, abolition 
of some agencies is another. General 
reductions in appropriations for all De- 
partments is perhaps the most important 
of all. 

Work along some of these lines is go- 
ing on now. Departments are being called 
upon to fit their functions into sharply 
reduced appropriation. Seeking to tap 
another source of savings, the Adminis- 
tration has asked for power to void Gov 
ernment contracts. This power will be 
used to cut down orders for supplies in 
conformance with the reduction in Gov- 


not large enough to cover such an item | ernment functions. 


‘ 


Autumn, | 


The deficit was the, 


00C6,000 larger than the previous year. 
The increase may be accounted for by 
the following items: Expanded govern- 
mental construction activities and pay- 
ments under the Settlement of War 
Claims Act, the postal deficiency, and 
payment for the capital stock of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Federal Land Banks. 

“The deficit for the fiscal year 1932 
was $762,000,000 larger than the esti- 
mate of $2,123,000,000 which was pre- 
sented in the annual report of the Sec- 
retary. Expenditures exceeded the esti- 
mate of $4,482,000,000 by $524,000,000 as 
a result of subsequent authorizations by 
Congress for the purchase of capital 
stock of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and Federal Land Banks, to- 
gether aggregating $625,000,000. Ex- 
penditures exclusive of these items were 
$101,000,000 less than estimated. Total 
ordinary receipts were $238,000,000 less 
than estimated, due to the fact that busi- 
ness did not maintain the anticipated 
level of activity.” 

During the current fiscal year, which 
will end June 30, much the same sort of 
thing has happened. Special appropria- 
ticns to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Land Banks 
mated that receipts this fiscal year will 
have not been made as they were last 
year, but public works costs have con- 
tinued to be sizable and revenues to be 
smaller. 

Current Fiscal Year 

The Treasury Department has esti- 
amount to $2,624,000,000, an increase of 
|akout $500,000,000 over those of last 
year. Expenditures were estimated at 
$4,269,000,000, a reduction of $737,000,- 
000. It should be recognized that these 
expenditures do not include disburse- 
ments by the Reconstruction Finance 
|Corporation which have been carried 
apart from the ordinary budget since the 
' original $500,000,000 of capital stock was 
| paid for. 

On the basis of its estimates, which 
were made last Fall, the Treasury antici- 
pated a deficit of $1,645,000,000 for the 
current fiscal year. Exclusive of debt re- 
tirements, which amounted to $498,000,- 
006, the deficit would be only $1,146,- 
000,000. 

With less than two months of the fiscal 
year remaining, the deficit appears cer- 
tain to exceed this figure. On May 6 it 
amounted to $1,€14,000,000, including 
debt retirements. At its recent rate. of 
increase it would almost reach $2,000,- 
/ 000,000 before June 30, but income tax ‘’ 
collections on June 15 are expected to 
check its rise_somewhat, 

Declining revenues rather than addi- 
tional expenditures are largely to blame 
for the deficit in excess of the estimates. 


, Despite the imposition of 25 new taxes, 


including the beer tax, and the increased 
rates on five others, including the in- 
come tax, the Government up to May 
had collected less in taxes this year than 
a year ago. With all the additional tax- 
ation, the receipts up to May 6 were only 
$1,693,000,000, compared with $1,704,- 
000,000 during the same period a year 
ago. 


Increase for Year 


In the British Debt 


Exchange Fund Influences Bal- 
ance in Fiseal Period 


The British national debt in the fiseal 
year 1932-33 increased by a net total 
of £59,000,000, according to a report to 
the Commerce Department from London, 
and the total of all obligations of the 
British government at the close of the’ 
past fiscal year, is given as £7,642,000,000 
compared with £7,433,000,000 at the be- 
ginning of that year. The increase in the 
national debt, inclduing that of the float- 
ing debt, amounts to £209,000,000. 

It was pointed out in a recently pub- 
lished study that £'50,000,000 of the in- 
crease of £209,000,000 was borrowed for 
use in the exchange equalization fund. 
After deducting this £150,000,000 from 
the gross increase of £209,000,000, the 
balance of £59,000,000 would appear to 
represent the real increase in the British 
national debt during the past year. The 
£150,000,000 is presumably represented 
by assets held by the fund in the form 
of gold, gold exchange, or sterling, and. is 
therefore not a real increase in the na- 
tional debt. 

Interest on Savings 

The amount of this real increase in the 
national debt is approximately equal to 
the total of three items of a somewhat 
exceptional character shown in the na- 
tional accounts as issues out of the ex- 
chequer, but not included in the actual 
budget figures of current revenue and ex- 
penditure. 

The sum of £2,666,000 was thus issued 
for interest on national savings certifi- 
cates which was paid in excess of the 
provision in the permanent debt charge. 
Another item, amounting to £23,175,000, 
mainly represents the sum issued to pay 
the 1 per cent bonus to™holders of 5 per 
cent internal war loan who converted inte 
the new 3% per cent war loan within 
the specified. time limit; it also includes 
certain other expenses connected with 
this large conversion operation. The 
third item of the three mentioned amounts 
to £33,798,000 and is the sum issued to 
repay outstanding balance of the france 
and dollar credits obtained by the British 
government shortly before suspension of 
the gold standard September, 1931, - 

The national accounts as published by 
the British treasury at the end of the 
financial year include a statement show- 
ing the floating debt at’ March 31, 1983, 
£10,445,000, which is £198,500,000 
higher than at the end of the financial 
year 1931-32, but the accounts do not . 
contain a similar statement on the na- 
| tional debt as a whole. 
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Improving the Situation of Railways 


Without Taking Jobs From Workers 


icine and Senate Comuiietees Consider Bills 
To Bring Greater Efficiency to Lines 
And Regulate Finantes 








fixed interest obligations of railroads, Mr. | 
Eastman pointed out there are only two | 


possible ways of reducing such obligations, 
namely, consent of the creditors or 
through action of courts in equity receiver-_ 
‘ship or bankruptcy proceedings. He also 
told the committee that “it is not at all 
rue that financial difficulties are confined | 
to over-capitalized railroads or to those | 
which have squandered capital in such 
“ventures.” 
He predicted that to bring about a com-~ 
plete coordination of transportation the 
rail lines must change their methods of 
gperation and services and types of equip- 
‘ment, extend the use of motor and per- 
“haps water and air auxiliaries, and change 
heir rate structures. 
Secretary Roper explained terms of the | 
ébill along the same lines as previously | 
“presented to the House Committee. 


Organized Employes 
‘Opposed to Program 


«* Mr. Richberg told the Senate Committee, 
May. 10, that organized railway employes | 
oppose the program embodied in the ad- | 
ministration bills “because it provides a 

echanism of false economy which will | 
seriously reduce transportation service for | 
‘the public, will deprive from 50,000 to 300,- | 
‘600 employes of work, will not permanently | 
improve railroad operations or railroad 
éredit, will retard economic recovery and | 
«will promote policies that will work in- 
finite harm to the public interests.” 

“In the proposed bill,” he said, “the 
‘Congress is considering an effort to ac- 
complish the impossible: to bring about 
‘ consolidation of railroad operations 
whereby less transportation service will be 
furnished but more money will be made; 
to bring about greater concentration of 
private control, fostering monopoly, while | 
at the same time attempting to increase | 
public control; to deflate capital and la- | 
‘bor drastically in a great essential in- 
,dustry, while at the same time promoting | 
.@ program of inflation and economic re- 
covery. 
™ “We do not believe th 
can sccceed.” 

Mr. Richberg asserted that “the primary | 
reason for an industrial enterprise is to} 
furnish a livelihood to workers. He sub- 
‘mitted as “a statement of fact, not a} 
‘statement of principle,” that “the Govern- | 
ment can not at the present time as- 
sume the responsibility for depriving 
workers of employment without assuming 
at the same time the responsibility for 
their future support.” If railroad workers 
lose the employment they now have, they 
will become public charges, he said.” 


at such an effort 


Suggests Changes in 
Financial Structure 


- The labor spokesman offered several 
amendments to the bill, including a provi- 
“sion that the powers of the Coordinator 
‘shall be extended over motor, water, air 
and other transportation services. He 
proposed also that the Coordinator be 
empowered to direct rehabilitation, im- 
‘provements and extensions of facilities so 
as to provide additional employment. 
Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
asked about the feasibility of keeping 
funds required to be impounded under the 
recapture clause of the Transportation Act 
of 1920 as a fund to aid discharged em- 
ployes. Mr. Richberg agreed with Chair- 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
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Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, tes- } 
tified there is no desire on their part to 
oppose the objectives of the pending legis- | 
lation but said the bill does not recognize 
the State commissions. 


Senator Couzens asked if he believed in 
limiting to $17,500'a year the salaries of | 
executives of railroads seeking these Gov- 
ernment loans. Mr. Fletcher said he did 
not, adding that many of the railroad | 
executives could get better opportunities 
if so limited. | 

Mr. Thom discussed different kinds of 
financial structure of railroads and the 
priority of liens. He said at the present | 
time nothing can be liquidated, and Mr. | 
Couzens suggested the railroad employes 
are being liquidated with foreclosures of | 
homes. 

Mr. Benton said he felt the omission of | 
recognition of State commissions in the 
bill was accidental and should be remedied. 

Senator Dieterich (Dem.), of Illinois, 
suggested that many applications of rail- 
roads to discontinue trains are still pend- 
ing before State commissions, nothwith- | 
standing some of these services are at a | 
loss to the roads. 


Loans on Earnings 


Urged by Mr. Fletcher 


Before the House Committee, May 11, 
Donald R. Reichberg, representing railway | 
labor, repeated his testimony given be- | 
fore the Senate Committee. 

The. membership of the regional com-| 
mittees provided under the bill should be | 
increased to allow the short-line railroads | 
to be represented in matters which concern 
them, E. J. Jones, of Washington, counsel 
of the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, testified May 12. 

Mr. Jones submitted an amendment 
which would allow the Coordinator to ap- 
point to each regional committee a repre- 
sentative of the short-line railroads in that | 
region. | 

C..D. Cass, representing the American | 
Transit Association, asked that representa- 
tion be accorded the electric interurban | 
railways in matters in which they are in- | 
volved. | 

The shipping interests, while in favor 
of the general features of the bill, are de- | 
sirous of certain amendments, according 
to the testimony of R. C. Fulbright, of 
Houston, Tex., representative of the Na- | 
tional Industrial Traffic League. } 

The Coordinator should be empowered to 
issue an enforcing order only in cases | 
when the majority of the railroads in the 
region concerned are in favor of the ac- |} 
tion, said Mr. Fulbright. | 

He suggested that not more than one | 
member of each regional coordinating | 
committee should be selected from any 
single railroad system and that at least 
one member should be familiar with traffic 
problems. 

An amendment was suggested by Mr 
Fulbright to provide that shippers’ and 
employes’ organizations, State commis- 
sions and other public bodies should have 
the right of appeal to the I. C. C. on | Li 
any action of the Coordinator. 

H. W. Purvis, chairman of the Southern 
Short Line Railroad Conference, suggested | Postmaster 
there should be one member of each 
regional committee to represent the short 
lines. 

Mr. Purvis asked that R. F. C. loans to | 
receivers and trustees of the roads be con- | 
tinued. He said he fears that “unless the | 


vate, as well as governmental sources. 
always end on the same day, but in 






to compare statistical series which are 









Promotion of Sales 
By Use of Mails—. 


General Explains, 
How Postal System Can Aid 
Business Houses 


Pointing out that the more business the 










HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 
The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from reliable pri- 


same period. To simplify comparison between different business indicators and 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of these statistics in 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as a base period the weekly 
average of each series for the years 1923-1925 except: where otherwise indicated. 
The weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the 
value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the years 
1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index numbers is less than 100. Latest data plotted 
on the chart are for the week ended May 6, where available 


The actual week for all items does not 
the main, it is a comparison for the 


expressed in different units, the Bureau 





WATER SYSTEMS IN CITIES 
AS CREATORS OF NEW WORK 


Loans Negotiated With R. F. C. by 59 Municipalities to Finance | 
Building of Water Works 


Million Dollars for 
‘—Rivers, Harbors 


War Department Allots Funds 
For Channel Dredging 
And Revetments 








Loans have been negotiated with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation up 
to April 27 by 59 municipalities in 24 


, keep public improvements under way at | 
|a time when they had become a great | 
necessity. Taxation is barred on self- 





Allotment of nearly $1,000,000 for rivers 


man Dill that it has been difficult to col- short lines are given representation the P0Stal system gets the less it has to conte 
lect that fund and that it may be long de- trunk lines will seize upon the bill as a 
layed through litigation. method of eliminating them.” 

The House Committee, May 10, resumed W. W. Royster, of Chicago, representing 
consideration of the proposed legislation; the Railway Employes National Pension 
and heard Commisfoner Eastman, who, Association, asserted “the bill does not 
gave testimony similar to that he sub-, afford labor any means of protecting it- 
niitted to the Senate Committee. self.” He favored a pension provision for 

At the Senate Committee hearing, May workers who may be dismissed because of 
11, Carl R. Gray, president of the Union'the new law and he also suggested it 
Pacific Railway System, Richard H. would be desirable for the railroads to 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Associa- pension some of their older employes to 
tion of Railway Executives, and Alfred P.| give younger men a chance for work. 








for it. the Postmaster General, James A.| States to build permanent water’ supply | 
Farley, urges that the mails be given pref-| systems and put idle men to work. The 
erehce in handling local bills, notices, ad- total cost of these projects will be $58,- | 


vertisments and similar material now |)... 
largely distributed by messenger service. 038,250 and the Corporation estimates that 
Addressing the Mail Advertising Service the direct employment will total 30,644,840 | 
Association and its participating organ- men-hours. This does not take into con- 
izations at Chicago, Ill., May 9, he stressed sideration the thousands who will be in- 
the value of the postai system as a medium | directly employed in manufacturing the 
in sales promotion and declared it could material required for these improvements. 
handle twice the present volume of busi- Not only will these 59 municipalities 


























































































































ness without any great additional cost. 


and harbors work was announced May 8 
by the Department of War, including 
$300,000 for the construction of revetments 
in the Missouri River between Kansas City 
and Sioux City and $164,000 for similar 
work in the same river from Kansas City 
to the mouth of the stream. 

On the Mississippi River between the 
Ohio and the Illinois $200,000 will be used 
, 7 to continue channel maihtenance drgdg- 
Kentucky have arranged to build new| ing operations during the ahaa a 
systems or to modernize old ones and in-' this fiscal year 
crease their capacity. In Ohio, ° seven : 


liquidating projects under the law, but | 
water rentals and other fixed charges will 
provide necessary revenues so these towns | 
can liquidate their loans within a reason- 
able time. 

A survey shows that Kentucky munici- 


palities profited most by this form of Fed- 
eral relief legislation. Eight towns in 


Revision in Rates 
For Soft Coal in 
Ohio Is Directed 


C. C. Finds That Freight 
Within State, Below In- 
terstate Scale, Creates Un- 
fair Situation 


I. 


Charges for the transportation of bitumi- 
nous coal within the State of Ohio, filed 
by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission at 
a level lower than interstate rates author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| Sion, constitute an undue burden on inter- 
| statéscommerce and must be set aside. 
| The Federal Commission so ruled in a 
| report just issued in a case (Docket No. 
| 25566) instituted hy complaint of the car- 
| riers operating in Ohio. 

Commissioner Eastman, who dissented 
{from the majority opinion, held that the 
}coal industry also is in serious financial 
| Straits, and asserted that “reductions have 
| been avoided to a much greater extent in 
the case of the freight rates on coal than 
in the case of mine prices for coal.” 
| Competitive Situation 

“The record,” said the majority opinion, 
| “definitely establishes that coal from 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio 
|mines is highly competitive at Cleveland 
land other destinations ih northeastern 
Ohio to which the assailed rates apply 
| and that there is a substantial move- 
|}ment of the coal from those points to 
| such destinations. 
| “It further appears that the' movement 
of such coal from the Ohio points or 
| groups and to the Ohio territory is at in- 
|trastate rates which are generally sub- 
| stantially lower, distance considered, than 
| are the reasonable interstate rates, herein 
| approved, under which such coal is moved 
|to the same destinations from Pennsyl- 
|vania and West Virginia; that this dis- 
| parity in rates is greater than is warranted 
|by the differences in transportation con- 
ditions from the Ohio mines, on the one 
|hand, and the Pennsylvania and West 
| Virginia mines, on the other; that the 
|Ohio intrastate traffic under these as- 
| sailed rates is not contributing its just 
|proportion to the revenues of the car- 
| riers, and by reason of that fact respond- 
ents are suffering substantial losses in 
their- revenues to which they are justly 
| entitled.” 

The Commission ordered that the car- 
| riers shall estahlish, on or before June 10, 
|intrastate rates prescribed by the Com- 
| mission. 
| In his dissenting opinion Commissioner 
| Eastman said in part: 

“I am not persuaded by the evidence 
| that the Ohio intrastate rates in issue are 

below a maximum reasonable level or that 
| the interstate rates in issue which are on 
a higher relative level, distance and other 
pertinent transportations conditions con- 
| Sidered, ought not to be reduced. 
| “At the present time the coal industry, 
|like the railroad industry, is in serious 
| financial straits; and in both instances the 
effects of the general. economic depres- 
sion are aggravated by rapidly increasing 
competition from outside sources, from 
other transportation agencies in the case 
of the railroads and from other heat or 
power producing agencies in the case of 
the cola mines. 

“An outstanding difference is that re- 
|ductions have been avoided to a much 
| greater extent in the case of the freight 
| rates on coal than in the case of the mine 
prices for coal. 

“The dislocation thus created is under 
consideration in the general freight-rate 
investigation in No. 26000, and I agree that 
it ought not to enter in any controlling 
way into our consideration of the issues 
in this proceeding. However, I think that 
it may properly influence us to the extent, 
| at least, of not resolving doubts against th® 
| reduced rates.” 





Reduction Denied in Wisconsin 

| Madison, Wis.—An application by Wis- 
| consin railroads for permission to reduce 
freight rates on steam coal to meet barge 
line competition has just been denied by 
| an order of the Public Service Commis- 
sion. 


| 



























Thom, associate general counsel, attacked 


have opportufiity to make these improve- 


Four allotments totaling $95,000 were 











the practicability of section 14 of the ad- 
ministration bill 

That section provides that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall not ap- 
prove a loan to a carrier under the R. F. 
C. Act, nor authorize a carrier to issue 
bonds or other evidence of indebtedness, 
unless the Commission finds “there is 
reasonable prospect that such carrier can 
without financial reorganization survive 
the existing economic depression and pro- 
vide for its capital needs thereafter.” 

Mr. Fletcher asked the Committee to 
adopt a substitute providing that the 
Commission shall not approve a loan 
unless it shall find that “the financial 
Structure of the carrier is such that there 
is reasonable prospect that such carrier 
can under normal business conditions, 
without reorganization, provide for its fi- 
nancial needs; Provided, however, that 
the term ‘carrier’ as used in this section 
shall not include a receiver or trustee.” 

John E. Benton, Washington, D. C., 


The Federai Reserve Board announces 















J. G. Luhrsen, president of the Ameri- 
can Train Dispatchers Association, sug- 
gested an amendment placing train dis- 
patchers on a six-hour day instead of the 
present eight-hour day. 

Ben C. Marsh, executive secretary of the 
People’s Lobby, expressed his organiza- 
tion’s disapproval of the proposed law and 
suggested instead that the Government 
should take over the ownership of the 
roads. 

J. R. Van Arnum, representing the Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants. 
said the economies to be carried out under 
the bill should not be too stringent or they 
will result in the further loss of railroad 
revenues. 

The Senate Committee then adjourned 
and Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, | 
announced that an executive session will | 
be held May 15 to consider amendments. 

Mr. Richberg continued his testimony | 
May 12 before the House Committee and | 
was examined regarding his proposed 
amendments. The Committee then ad- 


“I hope,” he said, “the distributors of 
bread and milk, the gas companies and 
the power companies, the mail order 
people, the newspapers and magazines, and 
folks generally will let us handle their 
notices and bills and advertisements and 
communications instead of using their 
own messengers. We are geared up to give 
people better service than they can pre- 
vide for themseleves.” 

It is believed he added, that the, restora- 
tion of the 2-cent rate upon first-class 
mail matter would contribute strongly to 
the revival of trade and industry and 
the administration proposes to bring this 
about at the earliest possible moment. 


LOANS GRANTED. 
FOR EMERGENCY 


R. F. C. Awards of 2.5 Billion 
In 14 Months Announced 








{Continued from Page 12.) 
201 (e) of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932, the corporation dur- 


that the noon buying rates in New York |jng the first quarter of 1933 paid in $2,- 
































City for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 900,000 as capital of a regional argicultural 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) credit corporation from the unexpended 
A oe tect ] ” aay S May 8 May9 Mayi0  May1l_ balance of the amounts alloated and made 
Seria (5 4.07 *14.6000 15.0500 15.0000 14.6400 *14.9500 | avai} Secretary ric rg 
Belgium (b 13.90 16.6125 16.3830 16 ao 16 3438 available to the Secretary of Agricultur al 
Bulgaria (1 2 7900 7900 g000 under Section 2 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
eomaniovekie (koruna) 3.5900 3.5600 3 3.5250 nance Corporation Act. From July 21, 
enmark (krone) 17.7% 17.8100 17.4791 17.6209 9 . . a aa or . e e 
England (pound) 397 398.6922 397 383: 394. 4( 395.8333 1932, the date of the enactement of th 
.Finland (markka) 1.7800 1.7708 1.7 17560 Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
France (franc) 4.6991 4.5815 4.6206 4 4.6225 1932, to March 21, 1933, the corporation 
yermany (reichsmark) 28.0000 28.1800 27.7516 27 27.5603 “ r ¢ paid i 44,000,000 as 
Greece (drachma) see 6772 6641 6762 6569 6595 subscribed 7” ana ye be “ aoe -redit 

Hungary (pengo) 17.4500 18.0000 18.5000  *18.6000 *18.5000 capital of the regional argicultural cre 
Italy (lira) : 6.2160 6.2046 6.1863 6.1480 6.1713 corporations. 
geeeeriands (florin) 48.0036 47.0818 47.2653 46.8521 47.1928 Under an executive order dated March 
orway (krone) 20,3123 20.4172 20.2 20.0715 20.1730 ae a fective ‘ 9 93° re 
Poland (zlothy) #132625 12.6250 1 *13 2500 13,1666 | 27 1933, and effective May 27, 1933, there 
Portugal (escudo) 3.66 3.5700 : 3.5704 35837 are transferred to the jurisdiction and 
mumania (leu) Scpcaeaea 75 6833 705 7020 7050 control of the Farm Credit Administration 
Spain (peseta) ......ceer.. 0.22% 10.0554 10.0815 9.9764 9.9900 10.0369 . ati : P . j > 7 
Sweden (krona) ......... 0.6 20.6909 20 5841 20.3730 20 3591 292950 the functions of the appointment of 
Switzerland (franc) ...... 23.0214 22.5681 22.7046 22.5314 22.5385 22.6823 | officers and agents to manage regional 
euecalayis - dinar) 1.5800 1.6400 1.6366 1.6066 1.6266 agricultural credit corporations formed un- 
orth America— ’ Santi 9 . ‘7eEncY ps 
Canada (dollar) 100.60 88.0125 87.9114 87.5364 87.5729 ga.oga9 ; der Section 201 (e) ot the Emergency Re 
RM ns, 6 5/ wane 100.00 99.9162 99.9162 99.9162 999162  99.9162| lief and Construction Act of 1932; relating 
Mexico (silser nea) — 2... 49.85 29.4700  *29.5500 29.7300 29.6460 29.4175 to the establishment of rules and regula- 
South America— vs “ a iahie - ‘ele 
Argentina (gold peso) 96.48 69.2113 69.7472 68.2233  *68.2393 tions for such management; and re lating 
Brazil (milreis) é 11.96 *7.6300 7.6400 7.6350 7.6350 to the approval of loans and advances 
Chile (peso) 12,17 *6.0250 *6.0250 6.0250 6.0250 made by such corporations and of the 
Colombia (peso) 97.33 86.2100 86.2100 86.2100 *86.2100 rms itions thereof 
Uruguay (peso) 103.42 50.5833 50.3750 *52.5000 52.5000 52.5000 terms and conditions the : 
Asia— es — ate 
China (Shanghai (yuan). .(a)27.49 25.3750 25.0625 24.9375 24.6562 24.5156 24.7812 | @ ‘ “<nae . 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... (a)2662 27.4062 27.4583 276250 271875 270781 272343| State Compensation Fund 
India (rupee) ..........+.- 36.50 29.9150 30.0000 29.8750 29.4650 29.6100 29.7700 . * 
oe CO eee 49.85 24.0300 24.0875 24.1850 24.0750 24.0000 23.9500 Is Created In Oklahoma 
Other Countries— 
Australia (pound) --+++. 486,66 315.9583 316.5416 315.6666 *312.5000 313.3333 315.4583 +s ‘ i rT 
New Zealand (pound) ; 486.66 316.7083 317.3333 316.4166 *313.2500 314.0833 316.2916, Oklahoma City, Okla.—A bill creating 
Singapore (dollar) .......(b)46.43 46.1250 46.2750 46.3750 45.5000 45.9375 46.0000 ' a State compensation insurance fund in 
South Africa (pound) 486.66 3932500 394.6250 392.5000 390.0625 388.6250 391.2031 the State Industrial Commission’s office 
*Nominal has been signed by Governor Murray. The 
(a) Silver content of unit. multiplied by New York ‘price of silver on May 5, which was 3514 law is to become effective July 1 with an 
cents per fine ounce; May 6, 35%, cents; May 8, 35%, cents; May 9, 34% cents; May 10, 344" appropriation of $25,000, which is to re- 


cents; May 11, 34%2 cents 
(b) Leeelly equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English 
pound in New York. 





Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of | turned to the treasury from reserves to be 


pound, 
j}accumulated from premium payments. 


ments at a time when private financing towns have obtained loans for water sup- | 


made for dredging in Hawaiian harbors, 


is at a low ebb, says Harvey Couch, Ply systems and Texas is third in number} 444 162.000 was assi 

} } , | Pe eae P 4 , as / Q 
sponsor for self-liquidating loans on the | With six loans for this purpose. Others | Graye Harbor far'in tas tome on Wash. 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation's im¢lude Illinois, 5; Utah, 4; and Cali- 


ington. 

Other allotments were $40,000 for con- 
tinuation of work on surveys of the New 
York Bay-Delaware River section and of 
the New York and New Jersey channels; 

2,000 for the removal of shoals in the 
Tennessee River between Dams Nos. 1 
and 2; $13,000 for dredging in Ogdensburg 
Harbor, New York, and $12,000 for im- 
provement of Shoal Harbor and Compton 
Creek, New Jersey. 


fornia, 3. 

Self-liquidating loans to build water 
supply systems have been the most pop- 
ular ones under the Emergency Relief Act. 
In most cases, the municipalities have 
been able to fulfill all requirements of the 
law and offer adequate security for repay- 
ment of the loan within a reasonable time, 
with estimates indicating sufficient reve- 
nues to amortize the loan. The Board 
says Mr. Couch, has shown itself eager 
to make the loans where all legal require- 
ments can be met. 


Board of Directors, but they will also re- 
lieve insanitary conditions and improve! 
health conditions. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, he states, has thus been enabled to| 


RAILWAY PROFIT — 
DECLINES A HALF 


Net Income of 33 Millions for 
First Quarter Shown 


‘POSTAL RECEIPTS 
AVERAGE HIGHER 





Emergency Relief Grants 


_The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced relief loans to various 


The net railway operating income of | 


Class I railroads for the first three | States as follows: Dai aa m . 

al 5 5 
months of 1933 amounted to $33,909,385, ve May 6 hy income im April Higher 
as compared with $65,478,083 for the cor- Georgia—For emergency relief in 21 nan One Year Ago 


counties, $34,792. Previous relief'laans for 
political subdivisions, $1,679,204. 

| Mississippi—For emergency relief in 74 
counties and 13 cities, $218,925. Previous 
relief loans for political subdivisions, 
$3,785,262. 

Rhode Island.—For emergency relief in 
16 political subdivisions, $227,500. Previ- 
ous relief loans for political subdivisions. 
$896,090. 

Virginia.—For emergency relief in three 
political subdivisions, $1,246, Previous re- 
lief loans for political subdivisions, $3,- 
480,998. 

Minnesota.—For emergency relief in 
Ramsey County, including the city of St. 
Paul, $57,060. Previous relief loans for 
political subdivisions, $2,524,727. 

Ohio.—For emergency relief in one 
county, $15,000. Previous relief loans for 
political subdivisions, $18,861,856. 


responding period in 1932. 


This is shown by a preliminary tabu- 
lation of reports by the carriers to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Total gross operating revenues for the 
first quarter of this year were $655,232,- 
659, as compared with $820,803,386 for the 
same quarter a year ago. Operating ex- 
penses were $527,334,364 this year and 
$653,162,870 this year, while taxes were 
$65,880,414 and $72,873,871, respectively. 

For March, 1933, gross revenues were 
$217,599,458, operating expenses were 
$175,295,277; taxes, $22,284,333. For March, 
1932, the comparable totals were, respec- 
tively, $285,921,638, $218,580,124 and $24,- 
899,792. Net railway operating income for 
March this year was $10,548,004, as com- 
| pared with $32,611,343 last year. 


Post Office Department. 


in an amount of $461,229.03 at 50 selected 
offices and of $19,352.36 at 50 industrial 
offices. 


r industrial offices. 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 





The daily average of postal receipts in | 
April last year of $18,892 or 2.02 per cent | 
in 50 selected post offices and of $3,377 or 
3.25 per cent in 50 industrial post offices, 
according to a statement issued by the} 


This gain is not reflected in total receipts | 
for the same periods, as there was one less 
business day in April of this. year which 
decreased receipts over those of April, 1932, 


This daily gain is contrasted with a de- 
crease of 17.04 per cent in April, 1932, 
compared with April, 1931 and of 10.37 per 
cent in April 1931 compared with April, 
1930, in receipts at selected offices; and of 
17.46 and 7.26 per cent, respectively, in 50 


Combine 
A | Century 
ee eet 





TA 
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ich. 


Round Trip from 
Chicago $ 5375 


only 
@® That’s the new 
Great Northern 16- 
day round trip fare 
to Glacier Park. 














Take the Empire 
Builder. A luxuri- 
ous train, no extra 
fare, dining car 
prices lowered. In- 


iota quire about Es- 
aapernal sevens receipt Fo May 4. May 5 May 6 May 8 May 9 May 10 corted Tours. 
Miscellaneous interel yevenue $477,169.25 $412,798.90 $294,034.48 $785,821.55 $825,177.09 $333,788.03 
Customs receipts 6.966,447.09 5,681,722.40 2,908,188.27 4,149.762.16 4,680,670,98 3,099:443.93 , oe 
Saeeetasees eats 831,599.83 899,948.51 647,532.70 790,740.44 743,414.20 584,533.37 Write A. J. Dickinson 
1,218,272.54 757,448.20 424,638.51 910,036.48 663,340.21 621,494.56 P.T.M 
Total dinary receipts a ; a aa 7 . 
prigtal ordinary receipts: .....+.+++-+., $9,493,488.71 $7.751,918.01 $4,274,393.96 $6,636,360.63 $6,912,602.48 $4,639,259.89 Great Northers: 
Balance previous day ............000°°°"" soy tee eee 00 19,500.00 4,700.00 14,035.00 300,000.00 75,279,620.00 Railway Bldg. 
ishennaatae, 591,567,545.47 551,239,882.64 523,547,307.52 515,532,796.07 494,327,269.83 482,664,406.96 St. Paul, Minn. 





TRE EAP Ee ery ree $601,238,984.18  $559,011,300.65 $522,183,191,70 


$527 ,826,401.48 $5014539,872 31 





Expenditures: 











$562,583,286.85 













> Pre cK r g. « ' 
Gensral etpenditures $9,559,948.49 — $11,076,047.30 $7,978,994.73 $16,653,426.49--  $14,368,672.06 $8,639,384.62 Rouse of Oe 
Interest on public debt... 2,450,978.21 1,623,742.73 1,163,546.28 1,227,428.39 847,164.74 753,654.00 ” * 
metands of see 391,371.96 307,228 20 266,862.15 657,473.37 321,137.10 169,422:96 Empire 
Boneme C1 ,, 81,402.48 6,334.07 10,363.06 39,841.09 4,919.73 106,576.56 
27,932'782.28 1,093;'396.66 470.445.88 21,458.13 892,241.38 926,218.79 | Builder’ 
Total ; , $40,416,483.37  $14,107.248.96 —~-~«$9,800,212.10 99,622.47 » $16,434,135,01 _$10,595,256.93 
Pics EER ES oe $40,416,483. ,107,248.96 $9,800,212.10  $18,599,622.47 $16,434,135,01 $10,595,256.93 | ; 
eee Gent, SapeeaeureS -. +» 2.1'73/683.50 2,481 060.25 1,550,630.50 1,576,754.75 938,487 (25 15,607,123.75 to Glacier Park, ' 
Reconstruction Fins vorporation...., __7,408,934.67 18,875,683,92 852,762.81 7,679,544.65 1,502,843.09 1,812,623.16 | Pacific North- 
. 551 239,882.64 523,547 307.52 515,532,796.07 494,327,269.83 482,664,406.96 474,568,283.01 | west, Alaska, 
i ; eee eed a) eee See tera. cre Be eee meee t nt neers 
Total i aeasanan teas $601,238,984.18  $559,011,300.65 — $527,826,401.48  $522,183,191.70 $501,539,872,31 — $562,583,286.85 | and California. 


| *Excess of credits (deduct). 












FINANCE 


State Commission Order Fixing 


- Los Angeles Gas Rate Upheld) As Observed by © 


Supreme Court Ap 


s 


proves Order Allowing) 
Seven Per Cent Return on 1930 Valuation, 


$30,000,000 Less Than Claimed 


An order of the Railroad Commission | 
of California fixing gas rates of the Los) 
Angeles Gas & Electric Company upon a} 


valuation nearly one-third less than the 
valuation of its properties claimed by the 
company was sustained by the Supreme 


Court of the United States in a decision | 


announced on May 8. 

The company had failed to prove, the 
court ruled, its contention that the rates 
are confiscatory. 

The court also approved as adequate 
uncer the circumstances an estimated re- 
turn of 7 per cent to the company. 

Decisions were also handed down in 10 
other proceedings, involving problems re- 
lating to radio, bankruptcy, Federal tax- 
ation, shipping, corporations, nuisances, 
navigation and railroads. 

The complete text of all opinions an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court on May 8 
appear in the issue of May 9 of The 
United States Daily’s Law Journal. 

A “fair value” of $65,500,000 placed by 
the California Commission on the gas 


properties of the Los Angeles utility com- | 


pany, as compared with a value of $95,- 
000,000 claimed by the company, was sus- 
tained. 
Co. v. Railroad Commission of the State 
of California et al., No. 412.) 

The majority opinion was written by 
Mr. Justice Hughes. A dissenting opinion, 
written by Mr. Justice Butler and con- 
curred in by Mr. Justice Sutherland, 
maintains that the court in the prevailing 
opinion departs from principles laid down 
in previous public utility rate cases. The 
case was the first of such type of cases 
decided by the court at this term. 


Factors Pertinent to 


Determination of Value 


Chief Justice Hughes declared that the 
decision of the partciular questions in- 
volved in the case were approached “in 
the light of the general principles this 
court has frequently declared,” explain- 
ing particularly that the court did not 
have jurisdiction to interfere with the 
Commission’s determination unless con- 
fiscation was clearly established by the 
company. 

The actual cost of the property is a 
relevant fact in determining the rate 
base, the opinion noted. So is the pres- 
ent value, the cost of reproducing the 
property, a relevant fact which should 
have appropriate consideration, it was 
stated. Neither method furnishes an ex- 
clusive test, it was explained, but the 
weight to be given to actual cost, to his- 
torical cost, and to cost of reproduction 
new, is to be determined in the light of 
the facts of the particular case. 

As to the cost of reproduction, the es- 


timates of the company were found, how- | 


ever, “to afford no secure foundation for 
prediction of future values.” The esti- 
mates were made as of Dec. 31, 1929, 
based upon average prices from 1926 or 
1927 to 1929. In view of the subsequent 
economic depression, Chief Justice 
Hughes declared such estimates “fur- 
nished no dependable criterion of values 
in the succeeding years. The country 
was facing a «serious decline in prices. 
It was entering upon a period of such 
depression as to constitute ‘a new experi- 
ence to the present generation.’ It was 
not the case of possible fluctuating con- 
ditions but of a changed economic level.” 

The company’s claim for inclusion in 
the rate base of a specific allowance for 


(Los Angeles Gas and Electric | 


“going value” was rejected by the Supreme | 
Court. It was recognized that “there is an | 
element of value in an assembled and es- | 
tablished plant, doing business and earn-| 
ing money, over one not thus advanced 
and that this element of value is a prop- 
erty right which should be considered in. 
determining the value of the property 
upon which the owner has a right to make 
a fair return,” but, the court declared, it 
/could not admit that the Commission had 
not considered the element of “going 
value” and held that it should be treated 
“as substantially ‘allowed.” 


| Allowance Rejected 


| 
|For “Going Value” 

| The court computed that there was an 
|; excess over historical cost of more than 
| $5,500,000 in the Commission’s determina- 
|tion of “fair value.” 

| “As the historical cost of the far greater 
part of the fixed property appears to have 
been taken at price levels which were 
higher than those which have obtained 
in the period to which the prescribed rates 
are applicable, and cannot fairly be said 
to underestimate the value of the plant as 
of that period, this excess amount of over 
$5,500,000 can appropriately be assigned to 
jelements of value which may not have 
been fully covered,” the opinion states. 

|. “The record affords no adequate basis 
| for criticizing the allowance by the Com- 
|mission for materials and supplies and 
| working capital, and thus the entire ex- 
cess may~ be regarded as applicable to) 
| whatever intangible value the property 
| has as a going concern. The fact that 
| this margin in the rate base was not de- 
| scribed as going value is unimportant, if 
| the rate base was in fact large enough to 
|embrace that element.” 

Considering the financial history of the 
;company, its relations and opportunities 
;and the general situation as to invest- 
ments, the court held it “impossible to hold | 
| that a return of 7 per cent is so low as 
|to be confiscatory.” The court refused 
|to disturb the estimates of return made 
|by the State Commission. The problem 
jin reaching these estimates was said 
|largely to concern temperatures. “It is 
| plain,’ it was concluded, “that the Com-| 
| mission was justified, in fixing rates which | 
| were to apply for a considerable period, in 
taking average temperatures.” 


Basis ofDissent to 
| Majority Opinion 
| Mr. Justice Butler dissented particularly 
{upon the ground that the Commission 
|“refused to consider or allow anything for 
|going value.” The court’s conclusion 
|“-depending upon mere coincidences— 
| that value is the same as the ‘fair value’ | 
cost figures found by the Commission is 
without support,” he declared. A public 
utility commission, he said, “is bound to 
|include a just and reasonable amount to 
|cover going value. .The amaunt rejected 
in respect of this item was said to be large | 
jenough to invalidate rates based on the} 
| Valuation. 

“There is no warrant for inquiry by this 
court to ascertain whether under the evi-| 
| dence the valuation of the property might | 
| otherwise have been pared down to the 
| figure used by the Commission.” 
| It was also contended in the dissenting 
opinion that the decree should be vacated 
| and the case sent back to the district court 
|for compliance with the rule which re- 
|quires the making of specific findings of 
fact and conclusions of law, it being stated 
that the rule was not properly complied 
| with by the court below. 


Deletion of Radio Siation Is Valid | 
Where State Had Exceeded Its Quota 


The Federal Radio Commission has the | 


authority, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held in an opinion an- 
nounced May 8, to terminate the license 
of a broadcasting station in an “over- 
quota” State and grant the frequency or 


wave length which had been assigned to | 


it to another station in an “underquota” 


State, in allocating broadcasting frequen- 
cies under the Davis amendment to the 
Radio Act of 1927. This power lies in the 
Commission, it was ruled, even though the 
station which had been licensed to and 
was using the frequency was performing 
satisfactory service and had not violated 
any of the Commission’s regulations. 

In the radio case, the Supreme Court 
sustained the action of the Radio Com- 
mission_in granting the application of 
Station WJKS, at Gary, Ind., for use in 


broadcasting of the frequency or wave} 


length being then allotted to and used by 


Stations WIBO and WPCC, at Chicago. | 


The Commission terminated the licenses 
of the latter stations, although it was 
found that. they had been rendering a 
satisfactory public service. (Federal Radio 
Commission v. Nelson Brothers Bond and 
Mortgage Co., Nos. 657-60.) 

The order of the Commission was en- 
tered under section 9 of the Radio Act as 
amended by the so-called Davis amend- 
ment, relating to equalization between 


zones and between States of radio broad- | 


casting facilities. All three stations are 
in the same zone, but the Gary station in 
Indiana is in an “underquota” State 
whereas the Chicago stations are in an 
“overquota” State. 


First Ruling Based 
On Merits of the Case 


The proceeding in which the decision 
was announced was the first case arising 
under the Radio Act of 1927 which the 
Supreme Court has determined on the 
merits of the case. As introductory to its 
decision on the controversy, the court 
ruled for the first time it has jurisdiction 
to review judgments entered by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia on 
appeals from orders of the Radio Com- 
mission, 

Under the act as originally adopted, the 
court a few years ago found that it had 
no such jurisdiction. The act was then 
amended in 1930, and under the amend- 


ment, Chief Justice Hughes stated in his | 


opinion, a judicial controversy is involved 
in an appeal from the Commission, such 
as to give the Supreme Court power to 
review the judgments of the Court of Ap- 


peals of the District of Columbia in such | 


cases. 
Though no question was presented in 


the case as to the power of Congress, in | 


only appropriate but essential to efficient 
use of radio facilities.” 

In making allocations of facilities under 
the command of the Davis amendment 
that there shall be a “fair and equitable 
allocation of licenses, wave lengths, time 
for operation and station power to each of 
the States,” the Commission is not re- 
quired, the court ruled, to provide equality 
with respect to every type of station. “In 
making its ‘fair and equitable” allocations, 
the Commission was entitled and required 
to consider all the broadcasting facilities 
assigned to the respective States, and all 
the advantages thereby enjoyed, and to 
determine whether, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances of distribution, a more equi- 
table adjustment would be effected by the 
granting of the application of Station 
WJKS and the deletion of Stations WIBO 
and WPCC.’ 

The broad authority given the Commis- 
sion to accomplish this adjustment was 
described by the court as “plainly ex- 
tended to the deletion of existing stations 
if that course was found to be necessary 
to produce an equitable result. * * * Those 
who operated broadcasting stations had 
no right superior to the exercise of this 
power of fegulation. They necessarily 
made their investments and their con- 
tracts in the light of, and subject to, this 
paramount authority.” 


Cattle Inspection Order 
‘Of New York Upheld 

The court held to*be valid an order of 
the New York Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Markets prohibiting the impor- 
tation into the State of cattle for dairy 
and breeding purposes unless accompa- 


| nied by certificates that the herds from 


which they came were free from Bang's 
disease. The order is not violative of the 
commerce clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, it was ruled, since it is an inspec- 
tion measure and does not conflict with 
any Federal regulation. Congress has 
made no attempt. it was stated, to ex- 
clude or supersede such State action. 
(Mintz et al. v. Baldwin, etc., No..760.) 
The manufacturer of a vessel who sold 
it to a purchaser under a conditional sales 
contract by which the manufacturer re- 
tained title as security for the payment 
of the full amount of the price could not 
invoke the limitation of liability statute, 
the court held in another case, when sued 
by the purchaser and other persons in- 
jured in an explosion on the vessel on 
the ground that the manufacturer was | 
negligent. In such a situation, it was held 
that the manufacturer could not claim 
the status of a shipowner. (American 
Car and Foundry Co. v. Brassert, No. 623.) 
After the intervention of bankruptcy 
within four months after the filing of a 
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Business Gains 


Federal Agencies 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Upswing Broadens, Asserts | 
Secretary of Commerce in 
Reporting Advances 
Some Basic Industries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
able. Fragmentary evidence indicates | 
there has been some improvement in both 
employment and pay rolls since March, 
but in that month unemployment was 
at a peak and pay rolls were the smallest 
for any month of the depression. Sub- 
stantial improvement is necessary in this 
direction if the present upward movement 
in business is to be more than tempo- 
rary.” 
Comment by R. F. C. 

The statement issued by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation follows in 
full text: 

Encouraging evidence of better feeling 
throughout the United States with specific 
indications of a restorative movement in 
the agricultural sections of the country 
were reported to the directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation by loan 
agency managers of the Corporation. 

Without exception the sectional repre- 
sentatives of the R. F. C. stated that 
they noted a growing improvement in the 
attitude of the bankers, business men and 
individuals in their districts. Agency 
managers from the agricultural region 
said that the advance in commodity prices 
during the past few weeks had been of 
decided benefit and that in the wheat and 
cotton producing sections of the country 
more particularly, there had been a 
marked stimulation as the result of the 
increase in price of these basic commodi- 
ties. 

Repayment of Loans 

One factor on which they based these 
expressions, the agency managers said, | 
was the liquidation which was taking 
place in loans made by the R. F. C. In 
many districts the rate of repayment 
had increased materially, they reported, 
since the farmers had begun to share in 
the rising prices. 

The report on business conditions was 


the feature of the first of several ses- | I! 


sions which the loan agency managers will | 
have with the directors of the R. F. C.| 
and other officials of the Corporation in 
order to speed up and facilitate the work 


| of reorganizing closed banks and creating | 


new ones through purchase of preferred | 
stock. | 
Suspension of Banks 

“Due to the importance of this phase | 
of the Corporation’s work it was thought | 
advisable to bring the men in the field | 
to Washington for a discussion of policy | 
and the technical problems which have | 
grown out of the suspension of so many | 
banks,” a statement May 8 by the Corpo- | 
ration said: 

“It is hoped as the result of the con- 
ferences now being held to coordinate | 
the work of all of the agencies, located | 
in the various reserve districts of the 
country, with the Washington office and | 


| hereby to benefit both applicants and the 


Corporation since the loan agency man- 
agers are the governmental representatives | 
with whom the borrowers first come into 
contact. 

“It is the opinion of Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the board of the R. F. C.,| 
that the sessions now being held will 
serve to speed up reorganization of old 
banks and the creation of new ones.” 

Those Who Attended 

The loan agency managers attending | 
the conference follow: A. M. Bergstrom, 
Atlanta; T. J. Cottingham, Birmingham; 
Fullerton C. Vose, Boston (Acting); John 
A. Campbell Jr., Charlotte; Ira A. Moore, 
Chicago; Frank S. Callander, Cleveland 
(Acting); Warren Andrews, Dallas; T. E. 
McClintock, Denver; Charles T. Fisher Jr., 
Detroit (Acting); R. F. Ford, Houston; 
Fred H. Farwell, Jacksonville; Roy L. 
Bone, Kansas City; J. W. Jarrett, Little 
Rock; Frank D. Rash, Louisville; Joseph 
Chapman, Minneapolis; J. F. Joyner, 
Nashvillé; Stewart S. Hathaway, New 
York; J. C. Eagen, Oklahoma City; C. F. 
Mudgett, Omaha; J. K. Doughton, Rich- 
mond; John R. Longmire, St. Louis; Elias 
A. Smith, Salt Lake City; Lemuel Showell, 
San Antonio (Acting). 


the receivers which it had appointed and 
their counsel. This function, after bank- 
ruptcy, rested exclusively in the bank- 
ruptcy court. (Gross et al. v. Irving Trust 
Co., etc., Nos. 680-2.) 

The court ruled that the owner of a 
farm was not entitled to a permanent 
injunction restraining a city from dis- 
charging effluent from a sewage disposal 
plant into a stream flowing through the 
farm, although such discharge constituted 
a continuing nuisance. The owner should 
be given redress only by way of damages, 
it was held. (City of Harrisonville, Mo., 
v. W. 8. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., No. 559.) 


Refusal of Permit to 
Build Wharf Sustained 


The court refused to compel the Secre- 
tary of War to grant an application of 
owners of land on the Virginia shore of 
the Potomac River, opposite the District 
of Columbia, for the construction of a 
wharf, even though the application was 
refused upon a ground other than inter- 
ference with navigation. (U. S. ex rel. 
Greathouse et al. v. Dern, etc., No. 677.) 

Two Federal income tax cases were de- 
cided. In one, a protest by the taxpayer 
in paying a tax in 1923 was declared not 
necessary to support a suit against a Col- 
lector begun in 1931 to recover the in- 
come tax paid on the ground that it was 
improperly collected. (George Moore Ice 
Cream Co., Inc., v. Rose, etc., No; 675.) 
In the other, the taxpayer was held not 
to have shown his right to recover an 
overpayment of taxes, after the statutory 
period had expired, as on an account 
stated, it being ruled that the approval’ 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
of a schedule of refunds and credits and 
Overassessments did not constitute an ac- 
count stated where no certificate of over- 
assessment had been delivered to the tax- 
payer. (Daube v. United States, No. 634.) 

A statute of the State of Washington 


| relating to substituted service or process 


against foreign corporations which have 
withdrawn from doing business in the 
State was held constitutional, despite the 
fact that the statute does not require the 
Secretary of State to notify the corpo- 
ration of the pendency of the suit against 
it. The State had a right to provide for 
substituted service without notice to the 


its regulation of interstate commerce, to bill of complaint in.a State court for a/ corporation as a condition to the right | 
regulate radio communication, the court | receivership, the State court was declared | of the foreign corporation to do busi- 
asserted that “national regulation is not | without power to fix the compensation of | ness in the State, it was ruled. (State 
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Copper, electrolytic, New York 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York 
Food index (Bradstreet’s) 

Iron and steel composite ‘ 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.).. 


FINANCE 
Banking: 


Debits, New York City 
Debits, outside New York City 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total 
ERNIE IID Fo Sits Vos ab ou,s 6h wawe ee 
Bills discounted 
U. S. Government securities...... 


dd 


Federat reserve reporting member banks— 


Deposits, net demand 
Deposits, time 
Investments, total 
U. S. Government securities...... 
Loans, total ° 
On securities 
BIGNE, cp os s4dr sc cececeree cocee 


Interest rates, call loans ..........e.0055 


Interest rates, time loans 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) 


Security markets: 


Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands of dollars par value. . 


Bond prices, 40 corporate issues 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E 


Industrials (351) 
Public utilities (37) 
Railroads (33) 


PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND 
Production: 
Automobiles (Cram’s) . 
Bituminous coal (daily average) 
Electric power .... . 28 
Petroleum .... 
Steel ingots 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) .. 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
Corn 


Wheat flour 
Freight-car loadings, total 
Coal and coke 
Forest products 
Grain and products 
Livestock 
Merchandise, less than carloads 
Ore 
Miscellaneous ......++++ 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves ........00. 
PE Sicbes ch wnsoncesacesée ened sonen 
Cotton into sight 
Wheat, at primary markets 
Wool, total, Boston 


COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 


. dollars, per ton os 
ollars, per bushel. . 


b thousands of shares. . 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times)....... dollars per share. . 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) 


thousands of tons 
..millions of kilowatt-hours. . 
.... thousands of barrels. . 
per cent of capacity. . 
. thous. of dollars. . 


thousands of bushels. . | 


thousands of barrels. . 


thousands of bales. . 


1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1929 
| May 11 


_May.6 | Apr. 29 | Apr. 22 | May? | May9 | May 10 


0.060 0.052 0.055 0.089 0.124 | 


0.063 0.178 





dollars, per Ib... | 
“ «ow '| 086 

177 

28.29 


075 
alt 


0.75 
1.63 
28.18 


059 
1.68 
29.68 


-100 
2.21 
31.40 
.13 


166 
2.85 
33.96 
96 


196 
3.36 
37.07 
1.04 


11,293 
6,133 


1,314 
157 
962 
149 

12,986 


os evemes per cent. : 


“ 


525 
4,508 
63,768 
95.05 
25,977 
222.05 
174.0 
163.5 
246.2 
136.9 


75,100 
75.86 
18,659 
64.34 
53.7 
56.0 

“s : 67.9 
as ‘ 30.7 


DISTRIBUTION 


dollars. . 


1926=100. +} 


101,240 
1,381 
1,689 
2,595 


49,081 


2 

4 

59 
492,970 
75,828 
16,941 
34,733 
16,674 
160,132 
3,424 
185,238 


200 

447 

126 | 
4,286 
2,585 


1,363 
150 
932,346 
149 867 
53,617 
37,492 
24,278 
249,244 
50,209 
367,639 


227 
506 
77 
3,048 


69,330 
36,883 
26,302 
264,280 
71,594 
411,922 


252 


185,104 
2,193 
196,190 
204 
432 

58 | 


2,901 
517 


thousands. . 251 
# 455 

71 
6,157 
4,416 





Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Representatives Abroad 
to the Department of Commerce 


Favorable and unfavorable factors in 
world economic conditions are reviewed 
in the weekly report of the Department 
of Commerce, based on radiograms and 
cablegrams received from representatives 
abroad. A summary of the report issued 
by the Department May 9 follows: 

te 

The British outlook has been bright- | 
ened by the manifestation of financial | 
strength, the measures taken to improve 
trading and industrial conditions, and the 
practical balancing of the budget. 

++ + 

Although the slow and steady rise in 
the French industrial production index 
continues and the unemployment situation 
is also improved, the lack of a balanced 
budget and the fluctuations of foreign 
currencies are now exerting a retarding | 
influence. | 

> 

No perceptible economic recovery has 
occurred. in Czechoslovakia, but the un- 
employment burden has been lightened 
by seasonal factors, and a few industries— 
notably iron and steel—agricultural im- 
plements, and new model automobiles 
show a recovering tendency; foreign trade 
in the first quarter showed a small favor- 
able balance. 

++ + 

Polish foreign trade in the first quar- 
ter was the smallest in several years and 
the export surplus this year has been 
smaller than last. 

-~ + + 

Inactive cotton shipments and the un- 
favorable onion export market are the 
chief factors in the Egyptian situation, 
but their unfavorable influence is parti- 
ally offset by unusually good tourist trade 
and a slight expansion of domestic busi- 
ness. 


The decline inthe eles dollar on 
the Union of South Africa exchange mar- 
ket has revived interest in American lines; 
the gold mining position continues strong 
with prospects of greater dividends; the 
balance of trade continues favorable. 

+ + + 

Trading in Canada continues at a low 
level, except for slight advances in the 
Prairie Provinces, and notable gains in 
British Columbia; Winnipeg wheat prices | 
increased notably last week. | 

ma om | 

China’s Winter wheat crop is favorable | 
in most areas; trading in Shanghai is 





ee | 


of Washington ex rel. Bond & Goodwin 
& Tucker, Inc., v. Superior Court, etc., 
No. 663.) 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
could not be compelled to award a shipper 
reparation damages, the court found, 
where the Commission had upheld the 
complaint of the shipper that rates 
charged by certain railroads were unduly 
prejudicial to it and were unduly pref- | 
erential to its competitors. The evidence 
did not require the Commission, the court | 
held, to conclude that, even though there | 
had been preference, the shipper had been 
damaged thereby, or to ascertain the | 
amount of any damages. Discrimination 
alone was said not to make the differ- | 
ence between one rate and another the 
measi're of any damages suffered. The | 
shipper was held not to be entitled to a/} 
writ of mandamus. (Interstate Commerce | 
Commission v. U. S. ex rel. Campbell et | 
al., No. 748.) | 


“DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Quarterly Dividends of 

$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 

dend Preferred Stock and 

30 Cents a share on Common 
Stock have beendeclared,pay- 
able June 30, 1933, to respec- 
ave holders of record May 3}, 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 
I, W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 
Philadelp 


April 26, 1933 hia, Pa. 


4,168 


| in better sentiment in British India, but 
|} actual business remains slack. Activity 
| in the Indo-China rice market has sub- 
| sided; exports in the first two months of 
this year showed an increase over the 
| same period of last year. A slightly in- 
| creased interest in a few staple lines is 
the only noticeable change in the Philip- 
|pine market. 
+ + + 
unsatisfactory but activity im many} Lack of rainfall in certain areas of Aus- 
American lines has increased. Japanese kali in deteenl b 
foreign trade developments in the first | Pe - erring business to come 6x: 
quarter were unfavorable, with the ad- | tent, but import business remains above 
verse balance in yen somewhat higher. last year. Depression continues in New 
~+ + Zealand without prospects of early re- 
Rising commodity prices have resulted | covery. 
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| COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS| 
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Federal Power 


Over Insurance 


Business Advised 


‘Senate Measure Would Per- 


mit Amendment to Con- 
stitution to Give Such 
Rights to Government 





Amendment of the Constitution to bring 
the regulation of insurance under the aue 


| thority of the Federal Government is pro- 


| posed by Senator Robinson (Rep.), of In- 
|diana. Introducing a resolution May 10 
to that end Mr. Robinson told the Sen- 
ate that facts have been brought to the 


‘|| attention of that body which indicate that 


“the methods of several insurance com- 
panies of the country are under suspicion, 
Instances of gross mismanagement have 


been disclosed which are of sufficient 
gravity as to idnicate the imperative need 
of further exploration in this field.” 

Insurance is an institution of such 
great value to ihe people, he said, and 
the ends so commendable that “it is “es- 
| sential that evils in the business or mis- 
conduct in management, if they exist, be 
exposed at the earliest possible moment in 
order that the people may not lose confi- 
dence in the excellent purposes of insure 
ance itself.” 

Advises Investigation 


| Declaring that there should be a thor 
| ough Federal investigation of the subject, 
Senator Robinson pointed out that at 


'l| present the National Government has no 


| authority whatever over insurance com- 
| panies, as they are State institutions. 
The Supreme Court, he added, has held 


| that insurance is not commerce and there- 
|| fore not within the commerce clause of 


the Constitution. This situation should be 


‘| corrected, he said, and his proposal was 


| aimed to that end. 

Senator Robinson’s proposed amend- 
ment, which was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, is as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following article 

| is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, which, 


‘|| when ratified by the Legislatures of three- 


fourths of the several States, shall be 
| valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution of the United States, 


“Article —. 

“Sec. 1. The Congress shall have power 
to regulate the business or commerce of 
insurance throughout the United States 
\and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
| tion thereof. 
| “Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to 
lenforce this article by appropriate legis- 
' lation.” 


‘Pennsylvania Continues 
State Finance Study 


Harrisburg, Pa.—A resolution to continue 
a legislative committee to study State fi- 
|nances has been approved by Governor 
Pinchot. The committee was originated 
| under a reolution of the 1929 Legislature, 
continued under a resolution of the 1931 
| Legislature, and now is to bring its Té- 
| port to the 1935 session. 


A HusBAND bids his wife good-bye as he leaves in 
the morning. “I'll call you up,” he says reassur- 
ingly. A guest leaves after a pleasant week-end. 
“T’ll call you up,” she tells her hostess. An execu- 
tive sits at his desk handling varied business 
matters, large and small. “I’ll call you up," he 
answers many times in the course of a busy day. 

“Tl call you up” is a phrase that has become 
part of our language and part of our modern 
security. It is a phrase of confidence and a phrase 
of friendship. Implied in it is a nearness to every- 


thing and everybody. 
The familiar gesture 
receiver holds boundless 


of lifting the telephone 
possibilities. It may avert 


a danger, end an anxiety, solve a dilemma, insure 


an order. Or it may be 


for some trivial pleasant 


purpose—a jest to be shared, a greeting to be 
spoken, a direction to be given. 

Over the telephone speed the thoughts and ideas 
that change destiny, bring new hope to the won- 


dering and greater achie 


vement to the ambitious. 


Over the telephone come the “Yes” and “No,” 
the “I'll be there” and the “Come at once” that 
signify decision and create action. 

Think what this world would be like if you 
could not telephone so easily to so many people. 
No friend or place is ever far away when you can 


say—“T’ll call you up.” 
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Guidance inRemodeling Home 
at Moderate Cost. . «9. 4 4 


Suggestions for Modernizing Construction 
Offered by Advisory Committee in Promo- 
tion of Renovizing Campaign 


By VINCENT B. PHELAN 


Chief, Building Practice and Home Builders’ Problems Section, United States 
Bureau of Standards 


OW CAN an individual or community go 
H about it to get information on con- 

ducting a successful renovizing cam- 
paign? 

Renovizing, it may be explained, is a term 
coined from the words renovate and mod- 
ernize to describe united community efforts 
to secure pledges from property owners to 
undertake home repairs and modernization 
projects. 

Renovizing campaigns or home moderni- 
zation campaigns have been successfully 
staged in more than 100 communities 
throughout the country. Published accounts 
of how these movements have created em- 
ployment and bettered housing conditions 
have aroused the curiosity of many com- 
munity organizations and individuals as to 
how their cummunities may put on such a 
campaign. 

+ 4 

That this is.true is attested by the nu- 
merous letters which reach the Home 
Builders’ Problems Section of the Bureau 
of Standards asking what procedure should 
be followed in originating and following 
through with a _ renovization campaign. 
Doubtless there are many other communi- 
ties, equally anxious to share in the benefits 
of such work, which do not know how to 
proceed efficiently to map out a program 
and which do not know where to go to 
get the information they need. 

For such communities there has been or- 
ganized the Advisory Home Modernizing 
Committee of the Bureau of Standards. This 
committee is composed of 17 housing experts 
who serve in a voluntary capacity to or- 
ganize plans for development of renovizing 
campaigns throughout the country. 

How can the renovization idea be sold to 
the home-owner? What is the best way to 
organize a renovization campaign? How 
may the work be financed? What methods 
of publicity are most successful? 

+ 4 

How long should the period of pledging 
renovizing work be extended, both for the 
individual and for the entire campaign? How 
is it possible to insure the carrying out of 
the pledges? ; 

The above: are just a few of the general 
questions which are frequently answered by 
the Bureau either through the means of 
publications or through letters in which the 
perticular problems of individual communi- 
ties dre analyzed and a method of dealing 
with them suggested. 

On the basis of the work which has been 
done in more than 100 cities in the United 
States in conducting renovizing campaigns, 
the Bureau has recently compiled an op- 


erating manual for renovizing campaigns 
which is available upon request. 

Many times the obstacle which confronts 
a particular community appears to be that 
it has been unable to drive home the eco- 
nomic appeal of the renovizing movement. 
If this is the case many details can be 
furnished which can be used as promotion 
material for publication or as arguments for 
the pledge solicitors in putting across the 
renovizing movement. 

When the home-owner is made to realize 
that renovizing is now 40 per cent cheaper 
than at any time since the World War, a 
positive incentive is furnished for doing home 
modernization work now. 

If information is desired as to the ad- 
ministrative set-up of a successful campaign 
it can be secured by writing to the Bureau. 
The Bureau suggests that two commit- 
tees be chosen for the work, a general com- 
mittee from among community leaders will- 
ing to sponsor the campaign and also an 
operating committee to carry out the de- 
tails of the work. The operating committee 
should include subcommittees on architec- 
ture and engineering, publicity, finance, 
business buildings, rehabilitation of blighted 
areas, residences, women’s advisory, and 
speakers. 

+ + 


The best way to conduct the campaign 
is by individual solicitation of the people 
of the community. A pledge to have a cer- 
tain amount of modernization work done 
within a definite period of time gives each 
home-owner a definite goal of improvements 
which he knows he is expected to make. 

If the individual en does not 
know exactly what improvements are de- 
sirable the Bureau can‘furnish him with a 
check list of suggested improvements. In 
actual practice it has been found that such 
a check list is necessary in carrying out a 
renovizing campaign of community-wide pro- 
portions. 

Removal of skepticism of individuals and 
of community groups in the efficacy of the 
whole idea is one of the major problems. 
That the movements are successful both in 
employing labor and in furnishing-a market 
for building materials is proven by the 
large number of successful campaigns, such 
as that in Philadelphia where a total of 
$21,000.000 worth of work was provided. 


An effort is being made to extend the 
renovizing idea over the entire country. If 
the project is successful, according to the 
director of the Philadelphia campaign, it is 
entirely possible that in the cities of more 
than 25,000 population as much as $1.000,- 
000,000 of extra business may be provided. 
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Advice on 1 Purchasing Textiles 


Information for Consumer in Making Selections 
By RUTH O’BRIEN 


Chie}, 


[a HOUSEKEEPER is the household pur- 

chasing agent. Upon her judgment, very 
largely, and upon the family purchasing 
power, depend the health of the family and 
the material comforts of family life. Upon 
the housekeeper as customer depend also, in 
very large measure, the kind and quality of 
output as well as the income of merchant, 
manufacturer, and, back of them, the farmer. 

In short, it is important for many reasons 
that the housekeeper know how to buy to 
best advantage the things the family uses. 
She needs to know also how to keep the 
household goods in order and use them eco- 
nomically. 

There is a very great deal to know about 
these problems, commonplace as they are. 
They represent a science in themselves. 

This is true not only of food, the most 
conspicuous agricultural product, but of 
household furnishings, including bed linen, 
table linen curtains, clothing, and all the 
textile fabrics that are used in a home for 
any purpose. 

Household textiles, therefore, are an im- 
portant field of home economics research. 
The Bureau of Home Economics has a divi- 
sion which deals with the subject of textiles 
for the benefit of homemakers on the one 
hand as consumers of agricultural products, 
and to farmers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants on the other as producers and distrib- 
utors of textile fibers and the fabrics that 
are made ‘into household goods and clothing 

The housekeeper, then, can find out by 
writing to Washington how to select cotton 
fabrics for durability under the strain of 
household use. She can, if she likes, find out 
the best way to launder her sheets and table 
linen, and the family clothes. She can find 
out what to do-to remove stains of all sorts 
from any kind of material. 

This information is published in Farmers’ 
Bulletins entitled “Selection of Cotton Fab- 
rics” (No. 1449), “Methods and Equipment for 
Home Laundering” ‘No. 1497), and “Stain 
Removal from Fabrics—Home Methods” (No. 
1474). These bulletins have been distributed 
by hundreds of thousands, and until this year 
were issued free on request. 

They are still to be had on request, but 
nowadays they cost 5 cents a copy, and are 
distributed from the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office. Washington, D. C. The request may 
be addressed either to the Bureau of Home 
Economics or to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. 

A mimeographed pamphiet on “Clothing 
Economies” is just now in great demand. 
This can be had from the Bureau free of 
charge. 

Information on these subjects is also broad- 
cast by radio. The “Household Calendar,’’which 
is a part of the National Farm and Home 
Hour every Tuesday about noon, is a discus- 
sion of household problems, and the subject 
of household textiles comes in 9 nthis pro- 
gram—not every week, but alte-nating with 
other kinds of household problems, such as 
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food, household budgets, 
ment, etc. This is true also of “Housekeepers’ 
Chats,” which are broadcast over 200 differ- 
ent stations throughout the country every 
day except Saturday and Sunday. Every so 
often textiles are discussed on that program, 
too. 

The Bureau publishes the results of its 
studies of clothing materials and design in 
miscellaneous pamphlets and leaflets, and also 
distributes that information by radio. In ad- 
dition it sends out traveling exhibits of spe- 
cially designed clothing for children. These 
exhibits are used by educational institutions, 
child welfare organizations, clubs, and other 
responsible groups, who use them for educa- 
tional purposes. They can be obtained from 
the Bureau at the cost of transportation. 

The hygiene of clothing is a subject which 
has not so far been very widely investigated, 
but students in this field find use for our 
“Bibliography on the Relation of Clothing 
to Health,” issued as Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 62 and sold at 25 cents per copy. 

Information which is a guide to the pur- 
chaser has its value also to the producer and 
the retailer. Studies now under way yield 
information as to the wearing qualities of 
fabrics produced from known grades of cot- 
ton and wool fibers, produced under certain 
known conditions. 

Starches and other sizing mixtures are be- 
ing studied with a view of improving the 
finishes of cotton matertals both at the mill 
and in the laundry. Technical bulletins and 
articles in technical periodicals report the 
results of these researches of the Bureau for 
the benefit of industry and the household 
as well 

As an aid toward size standardization for 
ready-made clothing and patterns, and to 
improve merchandising practices in the cloth- 
ing industry, we have issued also “An anno- 
tated list of literature references on garment 
sizes and body measurements” (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 78; price, 10 cents), which is 
primarily of interest to clothing manufac- 
turers and retailers, but in the long run is 
of advantage to the customer. 

Still another very large section of the pub- 
lic is using nowadays a mimeographed pam- 
phlet entitled “Community Sewing in Relief 
Programs.” This was prepared by the textile 
division of the Bureau of Home Economics 
for emergency purposes. Literally millions 
of garments are now being made in this coun- 
try. by volunteer groups working under the 
direction of the State extension services and 
national and local relief agencies. 

These groups are sewing in community 
workrooms or else at home upon garments 
that are to be provided through relief organ- 
izations to people who are in need. The 
problem is to make enough garments and 
at the same time give them such quality and 
appearance that they wil! conserve the health 
and morale of the wearers. Suggestions of 
value to the volunteer workers who are mak- 
ing these garments are furnished in our nam- 
phlet on community sewing 


household equip- 
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How To OBTAIN TRACT 
IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Qualifications Recubed yr Abdlicons ‘end and Method of Allotment of 
Homesteads and of Farmlands in Irrigation Projects 


3y HAROLD L. ICKES, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


OW CAN the Government satisfy the citizen’s 


all his own? 


desire for a tract of land 


If he has $2,000 capital or the equivalent in farm equipment or livestock, 
and the necessary experience, he can apply for a tract on an irrigdtion project 


when such tracts are available. 


If he lacks capital, 


homestead law. 


Such tracts are desert land for 
part and are desirable only for grazing purposes. 


he can apply for a tract under the 
the most 
Only men 


accustomed to the rigors of desert life and experienced in 
working such land should settle on a homestead tract. 
How can the citizen go about securing an irrigation tract 


or a homestead tract, 
and qualifications? 


in case he has the necessary training 


Regulations covering irrigation projects provide that ap- 
plicants must be in vigorous health with a minimum capital 


of $2,000 or farm eqiupment and 
and have at 


value, 


ld L. Ick » 
wren nae farm work. 


livestock to the same 


least two years actual experience in 


To apply for an irrigation tract, a special application blank obtained from a 


local Government examining board should be filled out. 


The Board will determine 


if the applicant is qualified. Since the number of applications frequently exceeds 


the number of tracts available when new land is opened, 


best qualified applicants. 


the Board selects 


The minimum requirement as to capital and experience does not apply when 


the farm—fractional farm unit—applied for is 10 acres or 


less and the ap- 


plicant can satisfy the examining board that development of the farm is feasible 
from the capital the applicant may reasonably be expected to obtain as a 


wage-earner. 


The Board’s decision as to the qualifications of each applicant, based on a 
percentage rating of the elements of industry, experience, character, and capital, 
is final unless an appeal is made to the Secretary of the Interior within 30 days 
from receipt of notice, and such an appeal should be filed in the project office 


where the lands are situated. 


When an application is approved, the applicant should file a water right or 


water-rental application, 


when either is provided on the project involved. 


The 


applicant will be entitled to file his homestead application at the designated 
local land office for the farm unit assigned to him, and then may enter the land. 
Irrigation projects are under the jurisdiction of the Department’s Bureau 


of Reclamation. 


Other public lands are directly controlled by the General Land Office of the 


Department. 


Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Most desirable land of this type has been given to homesteaders. 
Few desirable areas remain unoccupied. 

Some scattered tracts are available in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, 


Florida, Kansas, 


Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Wis- 


consin but they are so infrequent that the district land offices of the Govern- 
ment in those States have been discontinued. The mass of the public land is in 


the States farther West. 


Facts regarding these tracts may be obtained by examining records of the 


General Land Office. 


Diagrams may be obtained 


from the office at $1 per 


township; or, if any one knows of any particular tract which he believes to 
be vacant and a description is furnished, the status of the land as shown by 


the records will be explained. 


To receive title the settler must live on his land for seven months out of the 


year for three years. 


The General Land Office recommends against the settle- 


ment of these lands by other than those who have lived in the region in which 


they are located. 


No public land has ever been available in the original 13 States. 


In other States where public land remains, 


district land offices. 
Land Office. 
Persons desiring to enter 


public lands should first 
maps the township and range of the land in which they are interested. 


applications must be filed in the 


Location of these offices will be supplied by the General 


ascertain from reliable 
The 


records of the local land offices are kept according to this method and are 


open to publie inspection. 


Preference is given to ex-service men in apportioning both irrigation and 


homestead projects. 
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Helping Local Schools to Function 


State Plan of Relief in Indiana 
By GEORGE C. COLE 


Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, 


Y VIRTUE of amendment ten, commonly 
known as a provision of the bill of rights, 
in our Federal Constitution, Indiana as- 

sumes the responsibility of establishing and 
maintaining schools. The Constitution of In- 
diana states that the General Assembly shall 
provide by law for a general and uniform 
system of common schools wherein tuition 
shall be without charge and equally open 
to all. 


A low State school tax rate, a light local 
assessed valuation, a meagre amount of reve- 
nue for school purposes from other sources 
than through a property tax, and the unequal 
distribution of wealth in Indiana makes it 
necessary for the State to provide the poorer 
school units with a sufficient amount of reve- 
nue to supplement the school funds that are 
raised locally in these units. Without such 
assistance in the form of State school relief 
it would be impossible to provide the children 
and youth of these poorer corporations with 
an educational opportunity that is compar- 
able to that provided by the wealthier corpo- 
rations of the State. 

By State school relief we mean the addl- 
tional financial assistance above that ap- 
portioned on a state-wide basis and dis- 
tributed by a Commonwealth to its poorer 
school units in order to help them meet the 
minimum standards of educational efficiency. 
These standards are esiablished by legisla- 
tive enactment and by the State Board of 
Education. The variation in the value of 
the sources of local schoo] funds in the dif- 
ferent school units together with the raising 
of the school standards has caused Indiana 
to inaugurate a plan of State school relief. 
Some of our laws have extended the services 
of the schools, and thereby increased the 
expenditure of public funds for these pur- 
poses. Our Legislature passed the six-month 
term of school law, in 1899; the teachers’ 
minimum wage laws, in 1901 and in 1907; 
the compulsory attendaiice law. in 1907; and 
the transportation laws, in 1907 and 1913. 
These laws have increased the school expend- 
itures in many school corporations to the 
extent that it has not been possible for them 
to pay all of their bills, even if they have 
had the maximum iocal school tax levies of 
$1.50. These increases in school expenditures 
have finally made it necessary for such 
school units to apply for State school relief 
funds. 

The Legislature of Indiana passed its first 
State school relief law in 1905; but this law 
provided for reimbursement by the State on 
local school expenditure for tuition purposes 
only. The 1921 session of the Legislature 
raised the State school tax rate from 5.2 


State of. Indiana 


cents to 7 cents. Thirty per cent of this 
7-cent levy was set aside as a State school 
relief fund. This law provided for reim- 
bursement on the following approved ex- 
penditures: Tuition, transportation, transfers, 
fuel, janitor service, supplies and reference 
books. The Legislature of 1925 amended the 
1921 law by adding equipment and repair. 
Later such items as insurance, interest on 
current short-period loans, light rent, power 
rent and telephone rent were added, so that 
it is possible now to reimburse on all school 
expenditures, excepting those for building 
purposes or capital outlay. The law that was 
enacted in 1927 provided that the entire 
responsibility for a thorough investigation of 
all claims be made by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and that the bal- 


ance on the relief fund should be cumu- 
lative 


In 1929 the Legislature enacted un amend- 
ment to the 1927 law, giving the State school 
relief fund 45 per cent of the 7-cent State 
levy for elementary and high school purposes. 
The 1929 session of the Legislature also pro- 
vided additional money tor this relief fund by 
the passage of the “Chain Store Law.” This 
law was declared to be a constitutional law 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
August of 1931. By virtue of the provisions 
of this law $300,000 are added to the State 
school relief fund each year. The 1931 State 
school relief law charges the State Board of 
Education with the responsibility of approv- 
ing all necessary current operating expendi- 
tures in school relief territory. By virtue of 
his position, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is president of the State 
Board of Education. This law also provides 
that the auditing of all State school relief 
claims shall be done by the State Board of 
Accounts. 

The agencies controlling the administra- 
tion of State school relief in Indiana in- 
clude the laws, the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the State Board of Accounts, and 
the local executive and administrative school 
Officials in the corporations that make appli- 
cation for such funds. The State Board of 
Education is charged with the responsibility 
of making the approval on the annual 
budget of anticipated current operating ex- 
penditures on an eight months’ term of 
school. Consistently with the provisions of 
this law, the State Board of Education has 
established standards for making ‘the ap- 
provals on teachers, transfers, transporta- 
tion, fuel, janitor service, supplies, reference 
books, equipment, repairs and miscellaneous 
expenditures, 

A convenient 15-page blank form which is 


JAMES BUCHANAN 


President of the United States 1857-1861 


“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable 
value as to demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 


\ 
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How Passports Can Be Obtained on Proof of 
Identity and Citizenship and Payment of Re- 
quired Fees to Department of State 


By RUTH B. SHIPLEY 


Chief, Passport Division, Department oj State 


OW SHALL the American citizen plan- 
ning to go abroad go about obtaining 
his passport? 

A passport can readily be obtained from 
the American Government by any American 
citizen or citizen of a possession owing alle- 
giance to the United States. The procedure 
is not complicated; nor need the applicant 
who is rightly entitled to a passport as an 
American citizen foster the fear that dif- 
ficulties in proving such citizenshio are in- 
surmountable. 

If record of birth is lacking, as is not un- 
common, and if there is no living witness 
who can tell of the parentage and early en- 
vironment of the applicant, convincing means 
of identification are not exhausted. Other 
written records—baptismal certificate, roster 
of school attendance, marriage certificate, 
record of military service, or other records 
which set forth the necessary facts, ances- 
tral records, wills—are important as evi- 
dence. 

Applications for passports may be filed 
with the State Department in Washington, 
or at any of the passport agencies main- 
tained in New York City, Chicago, Bo::‘on, 
New Orleans and San Francisco. There are 
five requirements with which the applicant 
must comply. 

+ + 


Formal application must be made. The 
application, to be legal and acceptable, must 
be executed before an authorized passport 
agent of the Department of State, or be- 
fore the Clerk of any Federal or State court 
authorized to naturalize aliens. 

An identifying witness is the second re- 
quirement; this man or woman must be an 
American citizen who can testify that the 
applicant is the person he represents him- 
self to be. In lieu of such witness, an ex- 
pired passport bearing a signed photograph 
may be used as identification. 

Two photographs that are duplicates must 
be submitted with the application as the 
third requirement. These must be on thin 
paper approximately three inches square. 
When two or more members of a family 
are included in one application, a group 
photograph should be submitted. 

The fee of $10 is the fourth item of con- 
sideration. Last comes documentary proof 
of American citizenship. 

An applicant for passport born in the 
United States must submit a certified copy 
of his birth record, if such record is available. 
If there is no such official record, a baptismal 
certificate under the official seal of the 
church of baptism {1s acceptable, if the bap- 
tism took place within eight weeks after 
birth. 

Lacking this proof, the affidavit of either 
parent or of other blood relative, setting 
forth the date and place of birth of the 
applicant, will be accepted as proof. All 
such evidence failing, an affidavit may be 
obtained from a person other than a blood 
relative, if the affiant can testify that he 
knew the applicant for a léng term of years 
and can convincingly set forth the source 
of information as to the place and date of 
birth of the applicant. 

+ + 

A naturalized citizen must submit his cer- 
tificate of naturalization or a certified copy 
of the court record of his naturalization. 
Any applicant to whom a passport was issued 
subsequent to October, 1918, may refer to it 
in his new application in lieu of any reiter- 
ated evidence of citizenship. 

A passport is consequently a guarantee to 
all foreign governments, given under the 
United States seal, that the holder is a 
bona fide American citizen. The passport 
requests, on behalf of the American Gov- 
ernment, that the holder be accorded all 
lawful protection by the governments of the 
countries in which he may sojourn or 
through which he may travel. 

An American passport may be amended— 
either at the Department of State, at any of 
its passport agencies, or, abroad, by any 
American consular official—to include the 
name of the holder's wife, minor children, 
minor brother or sister, and, with written 
consent of parent or guardian, to include the 
name of a minor nephew or niece—provided 


muaat as ; the ‘approval ‘booklet, is ; provided 
by the State Board of Education for the tabu- 
lation of the approved annual budget of the 
anticipated current operating expenditures of 
each State school relief corporation. The 
approval booklet of a State-aid unit is made 
out for the State Board of Education by the 
director of State school relief or his assistant, 
while working with the local executives or 
administrative school officials.. Usually the 
approval booklets are made and checked in 
the office of the county superintendent of 
schools. The regular time for making out 
the approval booklets is during the months 
of April, May and June. However, these 
booklets may be made out later than this, 
and additional approvals may be secured on 
the current year until the last day of school. 
The school year begins with Aug. 1 and 
ends with July 31, and the approvals on 
the current year are applicable and active 
during this time only. The minimum legal 
requirements for applications for reimburse- 
ment out of State school relief funds is a 
total special and tuition levy of $1.20, and 
a 25-cent poll levy for special and tuition 
purposes. 
+ + 

A claim report blank form is supplied to 
each corporation that makes application for 
funds on approved expenditures. The first 
semiannual claim report is due to be sent 
to the State Board of Accounts on Feb. 1 
and the second on Aug. 25. These reports 
must be accompanied and supported by 
itemized vouchers, or certified statements of 
indebtedness, and duplicate teachers’, jani 
tors’ and bus drivers’ contracts. 

The approval on the number of teachers, 
including the elementary grade teachers, the 
high school teachers, the principals and 
superintendents, is determined by the 
teacher-pupil ratio schedule. This schedule 
was made in 1931, and it was formulated on 
the basis of the number of teachers, admin- 
istrators and executives that were employed 
in the State relief corporations the school 
year of 1930-1931. 


that the persons whose names are incorpo- 
rated in the passport are American citizens, 
and that the usual photographs are sub- 
mitted with proof of citizenship and identity, 

The amendment privilege is of especial 
importance to prospective brides and. grooms 
who intend to honeymoon abroad and have 
not allowed themselves sufficient time to ob- 
tain a joint passport. After the marriage, 
if abroad, the bridegroom may have his pass- 
port amended without delay by any con- 
sular official to include his wife’s name and 
photograph, by presenting the evidence of 
citizenship and the required photographs. 
Or the passports can be amended before 
Sailing from the United States, promptly at 
any passport agency. 

+ + 


A passport, which is issued for a maximum 
period of two years, can be renewed for an 
additional period of not more than two years 
for an extra fee of $5, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of State. An expired pass- 
port will not be renewed; a new application 
is necessary. 

An American citizen does not require a 
passport to leave or enter the United States. 
The necessity arises from the requirements 
of foreign governments; it is practically es- 
sential that every traveler be in possession of 
a properly visaed passport, although some 
few nations do not require passports and 
others do not require visas. 

The American traveler requires no pass- 
port to visit Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Mexico, Canada, British Honduras, 
Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay, Danzig, Ice- 
land. But these exceptions constitute a 
small part of the traveled world. 

Before the World War, certification by his 
own government of the citizenship of an in- 
ternational traveler—in the form of a pass- 
port—was required by few governments; 
Turkey, Russia and Oriental countries ex- 
acted this guaranty of strangers at their 
gates. Now the requirement has become al- 
most universal, so that travel in foreign 
lands is practically impossible for any in- 
dividual of any nationality without such gov- 
ernmental identification and certification. 

+ + 

There is little present likelihood for a re- 
version to the go-as-you please pre-war con- 
ditions of unrestricted travel. The United 
States requires passports from arriving alien 
travelers, for one thing, as a safeguard of 
the quota system of its immigration laws. 
Reasons of divergent import—frequently con- 
cerned with national labor problems—actuate 
other nations in maintaining passport re- 
quirements. 
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Airplane Service 
as Quickest Way 
to Send Mail 


By 

Earl Wadsworth, 
Chief, Contract Air Mail 

Service, Post Office 

Department 

f OW CAN the sender of mail matter be 
assured of the most expeditious delivery 
by the postal service of the United States? 

Air mail service is the answer. Even when 
the place from which the mail matter is sent 
or to which it is destined is not on any 
established air mail route, all other points are 
served to and from these routes by other 
means of postal transportation. Practically 
all the larger cities of the United States are 
located directly on existing air mail routes. 

A letter posted in New York in the evening 
is delivered in Chicago on the morning of 
the next day. A letter posted in Los Angeles 
is delivered in New York within 30 hours. 
Mail reaches the Argentine or Chile by air in 
six or seven days, compared with about 17 
days by ship. 

Regardless of the distance in the United 
States—except when sent to Porto Rico, Vir- 
gin Islands, or the Canal Zone—the rate of 
postage on air mail is 8 cents for the first 
ounce and 13 cents for each additional ounce. 
Mail matter entrusted to the postal service 
at any place for transmission by air mail, 
properly marked and air mail postage pre- 
paid, will be forwarded to the nearest air mail 
station and thence transported by airplane 
toward its destination. There is no extra 
charge for transportation to and from the 
air mail routes. 

The rate applies to letters or parcels. Any 
article not liable to damage by freezing—the 
exception does not exclude shipments of cut 
flowers—can be sent by air mail. The gen- 
eral class of unmailable matter is, of course, 
also denied transportation by air mail. There 
is also a weight restriction to within 170 
pounds and of bulk to 180 inches in girth and 
length combined, 

While postage should be fully prepaid to 
expedite handling and delivery, mail matter 
will be forwarded subject to collection of 
arrearage of charges from the addressee, if it 
bears at least’8 cents postage for delivery 
in the United States. 

Special air mail stamps are issued for the 
payment of postage on air mail. Special en- 
velopes bearing 8-cent embossed stamps are 
also available. Ordinary stamps, however, 
may be used, but the envelope should be 
endorsed “Air Mail.” The sender may use 
envelopes of a distinctive design which indi- 
cate that they are intended to carry air mail 
upon approval by the Post Office Department. 

All mail matter should be conspicuously en- 
dorsed in the space immediately below the 
stamps and above the address: “Via Air 
Mail.” 

Air mail routes in the United States have 
been extended to all parts of the country. 
The mileage now under contract covers 28,000 
miles 

The Federal Government has invested more 
than $100,000,000 in the airplane industry in 
promoting air mai) service. This is in the 
form of pay rolls, lighted routes, landing 
fields. and communication facilities. 
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